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Or the translations found in tliis book, several have already 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Having revised these and added others to complete what I 
conceive to be the cycle of the Buddhist development, I 
now publish the entire series as a contribution towards a 
moro general accptaintance with Buddhist Literature in 
China. 

The Buddhist Canon in that country, as it was arranged 
between the years G7 and 1285 a.d., includes 1410 distinct 
works, comprising 5586 books. But these form only a 
fractional part of the entire Buddhist Literature which is 
spread throughout the Empire. And yet of all this we 
have been content, hitherto, to remain profoundly ignorant. 
It is difficult to understand how we can claim, under these 
circumstances, to have any precise idea as to the religious 
condition of the Chinese people, or even to appreciate the 
phraseology met with in their ordinary books. Our first 
duty, surely, should be to turn our attention to the study 
of some portion at least of these extensive Scriptures. 

1 could have wished that this subject had been taken up 
by some one more competent than 1 am to do it justice, or, 
at least, by some one possessed of better opportunities than 
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1 have, for thoroughly investigating it. In the absence of 
any promise of such an event, however, I have com- 
piled the present work and now publish it. 

The Book itself represents the result of some years of 
patient labour. I am solely responsible for the defects 
and errors which will be found in it. If it deserves 
any commendation, that also I shall gratefully accept 
for myself, as my re-assurance after many misgivings. 
But in any case I have found my reward in the delight 
which the study itself has afforded me, and the insight 
which I seem to have gained into the character of one of 
the most wonderful movements of the human mind in the 
direction of Spiritual Truth, such as I trace in the History 
of Buddhism. 

[The Diagram on the cover of the present work repre- 
sents the outline of the Buddhist Universe, as described in 
Bart I.] 
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A ('ATEN A OF BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 
FROM THE CHINESE. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

1. Although so much lias been done to elucidate Buddhist 
history and philosophy during the last thirty or forty years, 
it is singular that no greater use has been made of the 
Buddhist Canon as it is found in China. It is well known 
that in many of the larger monasteries of that country there 
are to be found not only complete editions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures in the vernacular, but also Sanscrit originals, 
from which the Chinese version was made. And yet, so far 
as is generally known, no effort has been made, either in 
this country or elsewhere, to secure for our national libraries 
copies of these invaluable works. 

2. Buddhist books besran to be translated into Chinese so 
early as the middle portion of the first century a.d. It is 
one of the sinomlar coincidences which occur in such abund- 

O 

ancc, between the history of Buddhism and the Christian 
religion, that whilst the influence of the latter was leaven- 
ing the Western world, the knowledge of the former was 
being carried by missionaries — as zealous though not so 
well instructed as the followers of St. Paul — into the vast 
empire beyond the Eastern deserts ; where it took root 
(long before Germany or England had become Christian), 
ami has flourished ever since. 

•'I. But the first complete edition of the Buddhist Canon 
in China dates only from the seventh century. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of Tap Tsung, the second emperor 
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of the Tang dynasty, who reigned from <>27 to <>50 A.n., 
and published by his successor, Kaou-Tsung. 

Yung-loh,the third emperor of the -Ming dynasty, 1410 a. d., 
prepared a second and much enlarged edition of the Canon, 
and also wrote an Imperial preface to it. This collection 
is called the Southern edition (nan ts’angj. 

The thirteenth emperor of the same dynasty, \\ an-leih, 
caused a third edition to be published about 1590 A.n., 
which is called the Northern Collection (peh tshuig) ; this 
edition was renewed and enlarged in the year 1724 a.d., 
during the reign of Keen-lung, under the auspices of a 
former governor of C’heh-kiang, who wrote a preface to 
the catalogue of the works contained in it, and also 
added a reprint of the Imperial preface to the first complete 
edition, written by Tae-Tsimg. It is calculated that the 
whole work of the Indian translators in China, together 
with that of Hioneu-thsang, amounts to about seven hundred 
times the size of the New Testament. The section known 
as the Mahaprajna paramita, alone, is eighty times as large 
as the New Testament, and was prepared by Hionen Thsang 
without abbreviation, from the Sanscrit, embracing 200,000 
slokas. 1 

■1. In knowledge of the existence of this largo and com- 
plete collection of the Buddhist Scriptures, it is singular 
that so little use has been made of it, by missionaries 
or scholars generally." It would be wrong to state that the 
050 or 400 million people who inhabit China are Buddhists, 
but yet Buddhist modes of thought and phraseology prevail 
largely amongst them, and it is hardly consistent in us, 
whilst wo deal with religious questions, to overlook the 
literature which contains the sacred deposit of the faith of 
so many millions of that population, as do strictly belong 
to the Buddhist faith. Moreover, it must be evident that 
•so long as we are ignorant of the details of their religion, 
they will not be induced to listen to our denunciation of 
1 Kdkins: in the Shanghai* Almanac. ■* 

- I here except the ease of 11. AYa^ilief. 
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it ; nor can we expect that our indifference to their preju- 
dices will tend to remove them, or induce them to overlook 
ours. 

5. There is another important service which a careful 
study of the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures 
may render to the cause of literature generally, but espe- 
cially towards a critical acquaintance with the original 
Sanscrit text of the Tripitaka. Prof. Max Muller has 
already observed that “ the analytical structure of the Chi- 
nese language imparts to Chinese translations the character 
almost of a gloss ; and although we need not follow im- 
plicitly the interpretations of the Sanscrit originals adopted 
by Chinese translators, still their antiquity would naturally 
impart to them a considerable value and interest.” 1 * And to 
illustrate his remarks, he gives one or two corrections sug- 
gested by Professor Stanislas Julien from a comparison with 
the Chinese version, of the translation of the Lotus of the Goof 
Law made by the learned Burnouf from Sanscrit into French. 
Such corrections might be supplied almost indefinitely, for 
there is scarcely a section of that translation in which the 
Chinese version does not serve to provide some illustration or 
other. And what is true in this ease would be found to be so in 
every case where a Sanscrit Sutra and a Chinese version of 
it co-exist. Hence the great use of a comparative study of 
the two, and the advantage to the Sanscrit scholar who can 
consult both. 3 

1 < lap*, i, n. 

- To adduce a few instances from the Sutra we have already named, 
the “ Lotus of the Good Law." On p. :il> L line 2(i, we read. lierois de 
moi, o liumme vertuenx, ce votement de la loi." The Chinese passage is 
equally brief : u din tclie. slum tsze fall slii " — that is. •• <) virtuous one 
receive this religious offering" - , and in explanation of the last phrase we 
find that there are two principal modes of almsgiving or dana, viz.. 

L Pharma dami — providing for the recitation of the law. or the 
giving religious instruction. 2. Amisa-dana — presenting robes, alms- 
1 Kiwis, and other requisites of the priesthood : and giving rattle', gar- 
ments. and ornaments to supply the necessities of the poor" ( L. M., IPG). 
It would appear, therefore, that in the Sanscrit copy, fumi which lint- 
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6. But yet a more important consideration is the advan- 
tage we may derive from having in China copies of many of 
the sacred books which are unknown elsewhere. Such are 
the numerous works belonging to the Northern school, as 
it is called, and which, so far as is at present known, are 
not to be met with in their original Sanscrit form, either in 
India or Nepal. Such, for instance, is the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, written, as it is said, by Nagardjuna, and which, 
under the name of the “ Fa yan King/' is one of the 
commonest and most widely circulated Sutras in China — 
the Kosha and Vibasha Shasters, the Surahgama Sutra, 
and many others. Alien these works have been properly 
studied and classified we shall have achieved very much 
towards a reasonable exposition of the system, and an in- 
telligent account of its growth and development. 

7. And incidentally from these studies we shall derive 
much information relating to the more obscure parts of 
Indian history and the struggles of the conflicting Indian 
sects. In the history of the mission of Song-Yun, for 
example, we have an account of the effect which a picture 
of the sufferings of Bddhisatva, when he was born as Yes- 
santara, produced on the rough Indo-Scythie tribes who in- 
vaded North India, at the beg-inninfr of the Christian tera. 
He tells us 1 they could not refrain from tears when they 

nouf translated, the latter expression was employed ; whilst in the origi- 
nal. fiom which the Chinese version was prepared, the former was used. 
But in the expression, •• vetement de la loi," we have no clue to the 
meaning. Again, on ]>. rbil, line Id. this passage occurs: If hundreds 
of thousands of kdtis of creatures have beheld the gold, &c. with which 
their ship is freighted cast into the sea, &c.’’ But the Chinese gives the 
passage if the same number of persons “ have embarked on the great 
sea to search for gold or silver. Ike." Again, on the eleventh line of the 
same page we read, tons par la splcndeur du Bddhisatva Mahasatva"; 
but the Chinese version gives, l - all of these, by the august spiritual 
power of Bodhisatwa, &c.’’ Again, in the first chapter and third page 
of the Fi.mch, the king of the Kinnaias. called Drama, is in the Chinese 
called Dharma : — and such differences occur on almost every page. 

1 Trnr hof HmUlhwl I’.hniins. ]>, mil . 
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were shown the picture of the sufferings of the Prince. This 
little incident may very reasonably account for the conver- 
sion of the whole tribe of invaders, who, under the rule of 
Kanishka and his successors, became the most devoted 
patrons of the Jfuddhist faith, and the magnificent founders 
of Topes and temples, the ruins of which have come down 
even to our own times. And from this reference of Song 
Yun to the Ycssantara Jataka, represented in the White 
Elephant Temple near Varousha, we are led to connect the 
Sang-teh or Santi Temples in the neighbourhood of that 
city, with the Sanclii or Santi Topes near Bhilsa, where also, 
over the northern gateway of the great Tope, we find 
sculptured the same history of Bodhisatva as Ycssantara, 
giving away his whole possessions, his children and his wife, 
so that there might lie no remnant of selfishness left in his 
nature, and thus he might be fitted to undertake the salva- 
tion of men. But it is scarcely necessary, in recollection 
of the labours of M. d alien, and the school of French Sino- 
logues amongst whom he is conspicuous, to bring further 
instances of the manner in which we may derive funds of 
information from China respecting the civilisation of India. 

S. Nor must we overlook the connection between the 
history of Buddhism in the East and the progress of Chris- 
tian civilisation in the West. In the middle ages there 
was a favourite legend known throughout Europe, and 
generally accepted as genuine, under the name of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. This history is at present widely circulated 
in the modern edition of Tin- Llr> .■>■ nr' tin' Saint' by Synioon, 
the Translator (Metaphrastes ). 1 But on examination we find 
that the life of Josaphat, who has somehow crept into the 
Kornan martyrologv, was but a copy of the well known 
history of Sakva iiuddha, and was appropriated doubtlessly 
bv the early Christian hagiographevs, as being in itself a very 
touching and natural account of the struggle of a sensitive 
conscience with the temptations of a wicked and ensnaring 

' The edition printed at Venice 1855. and called the Paradise, is 
that to \\ Inch [ refer. 
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world . 1 There are other instances of a mutual relationship 
and influence exerted on either side, by the intercommunica- 
tion of ideas, between East and "West. The effect of Roman 
enterprise on the civilisation of India has not yet been 
rightly estimated. Respecting this Mr. Fergysson has said — 
“My impression is that few who are familiar with the arts 
of Rome in Constantine’s time, and who will take the 
trouble to master the Amravati sculptures, can fail to per- 
ceive many points of affinity between them. The circular 
medallions of the arch of Constantine — such as belong to 
his time — and the general tone of the art of his age so 
closely resemble what wc find here, that the coincidence can 
hardly be accidental. The conviction that the study of 
these sculptures (of Amravati) has forced on my mind, is, 
that there was much more intercommunication between the 
East and "West during the whole period from Alexander 
(the Great) to Justinian, than is generally supposed, and 
that the intercourse was especially frequent and influential 
in the middle period between Augustus and Constantine .” 2 
Bat if India received from Rome some part of her material 
civilisation, she gave back to Rome advanced ideas in the 
great problems that had vexed her religious life for centuries. 
The candid examination of this subject must yet engage 
the attention of learned men. Few will be found, however, 
to deny the fact that such an influence was exerted. The 
ideas found in the Inferno of Dante are many of them 
purely Buddhist. The conceit of the early painters who 
surrounded their saints with a glory of light is borrowed from 
the East. "Who that reads the pilgrimage of Fali-hicn but 
must observe the particular care the writer takes in speaking 
of the orthodox rule of facing the East during religious exer- 
cises. The story of the Patra of Buddha found in the same pil- 

! tor an a;'(v i! i mi of this story see Jahtbueh [■ ' r Rohuniiscke und 
kru/ische Literatus, April lstin ; anil also Professor Muller's lecture oil 
tin* *' Migration of tallies, piiuteil in the Conte in ^orary Review , Julv 
1 * 70 . 

- t ergu.-son. Tree awl Set fit nt Worship, p. lf.l-o, 
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grimage is more than a probable origin of the myth of the Holy 
Grail. The monastic rules of the Buddhists, found in the 
Pratimoksha (a work dating from b.c.), are in their general 
tone, and even in some particulars, wonderfully like those 
adopted in the West. 1 The adoration of relics, which crept 
into the Christian church at an early period, is certainly not of 
Jewish origin; whilst in minuter details, touching vestments, 
bells, candles, and incense, the priority of their use among the 
Buddhists can hardly be disputed. Whether the similarity 
of these and other ceremonial observances between the two 
religions, be the direct consequence of intercourse resulting 
in imitation, or the power of Satan exercised for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the world and dishonouring truth, must 
be for the candid consideration of all earnest inquirers. 
This much, however, must be said, that the morality of 
Buddhism forbids us to associate that part of the system 
with ant 1 ' such influence. It has been said of the founder 
of this faith — “ Si fuisset Christ ianus, fuisset apud Deum 
maximus factus”;'" and in every direction we find similar ob- 
servations being extorted even from unwilling lips, in consi- 
deration of the simplicity and the purity of the moral precepts 
and practical rules of this religion. And if only the use of cere- 
monial observances, common to both East and A est, is to re- 
legate the religious system of the former to the evil power of 
JSatan, it is not so evident why he should be excluded from the 
latter, in these same particulars. 

9. But the widest and most interesting result to be de- 
rived from such studies as these, is the means they afford 
us for arriving at a correct judgment in the comparative 
science of religion. There is a Divine strategy employed in 
the education of the world, and its method may be traced 
in the less apparent affinities of religious systems, which, 
though generally unobserved, are tending to lead men to- 
wards the same central truth. e may sometimes venture 
to interpret the Divine method. And if in any case we 


Vide Spence Hardy’s Eastern Jfono.chi.vn. 


■ Marco I’olo. 
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may do so, certainly we may in the present subject ot in 
quiry. The millions who inhabit China and India had been 
prepared through a long lapse of ages, by their respective 
religious systems, for the reception of higher truth. The 
morality of Confucius had preserved China from sinking into 
gross sensualism or degrading idolatry — the vigorous growth 
of the Buddhist system in India had preserved that country 
from the inevitable consequences ot priestly tyranny. 
At the time of the Christian sera, the populations of these 
empires were prepared for an advance in the religious 
movement of the world. How interesting the field opened 
out to the eye both in East and West at this period — -“the old 
order changing, yielding place to new” — -St. Paul preaching 
at Rome, and perhaps in Spain and Britain, whilst Kanishka 
and his fierce tribes of Scyths were preparing a way of 
safety for the missionary to traverse through the mountain 
wilds of the East — and at the same time the whole popu- 
lation of China awaiting the return of an embassy sent to 
India to find out the doctrine of the ‘Western Sage, of 
whom some imperfect report had already reached them. 
These events happening on such a world-wide scale, in- 
dicate the culmination of a Divine plan — the arrival of the 
full time for which men had been looking, and in preparation 
for which the religious systems of the peoples had been 
secretly working. It is not within the province of this 
work, even if it were in the competence of its author, to 
account for the apparent failure of the plan we have 
ventured to indicate — nor to suggest how the same plan may 
be otherwise carried out — or in what period of time — but 
yet the least acquaintance with history must satisfy the in- 
quirer that one great cause of failure in all such cases is to 
be found in the neglect of those first principles of Religion, 
which, like healthy roots of a tree, convey to the remotest 
branches the nourishment of the soil ; and we cannot but 
lament that whilst the Christian world was divided into con- 
flicting sects, mutually anathematising each other, and wield- 
ing the sword of internecine warfare — the East was left in 
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io-norance of tlie great truths which it had been prepared to 
receive through the appointed instrumentality of its former 
Teachers. 

10. The scope of the present work is to present the 
reader with a brief catena of Buddhist Scriptures, arranged 
so far as is possible in a chronological order, with a view to 
exhibit the origin and gradual expansion of the system, and 
to point out in what particulars it demands our candid 
consideration, and in what particulars it fails to deserve 
either attention or inquiry. The former phase will be found 
to consist in its peculiar purity as a religious system pro- 
perly so called, whilst the latter will embrace those numer- 
ous divergencies of the system from its original character, 
into a scholastic and vain philosophy which ended in its 
ultimate confusion with other sects in India, or in its pre- 
sent lifeless condition in China and Japan. The works 
here translated are mostly standard ones, and if not strictly 
speaking in the Canon, are yet of great authority and are 
found in the libraries of most of the monasteries in the 
south of China. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LEGENDS AND MYTHS. 

1. Althocgh there is no “ legendary period,” strictly so- 
called, preceding the development of Buddhism into a reli- 
gious system, yet, as it has come down to us, it is mixed up 
with legends and myths, which have accumulated with its 
growth, and which now cannot be separated from it. To 
get a clear idea of the whole system, we must represent it 
accompanied with these outgrowths of ages ; and if they dis- 
tort its original character, and deprive it of the interest 
which certainly belongs to it as a religion, yet we shall have 
the advantage of being able to judge of it as a whole, 
and also be prepared to understand the condition of the 
people who accept it as a complete revelation of truth, and a 
sufficient provision for their religious necessities. 

We possess two works in Chinese which will sufficiently 
supply materials for this purpose. The first professes to be 
an orderly account of the Buddhist Kosmos, written by 
a priest, Jin-c-h’au, of Pekin, and published by the Em- 
peror Wan-leih, of the Ming dynasty, a. d. lo?-']. 1 

The second is a legendary history of Buddha himself, with 
some notices respecting his successors. This is also written 
by a native priest, Wang-Puh, and included by the same 
Emperor Wan-leih in his collection of sacred books, al- 
though Wang-Buh himself lived in the. time of the Tang 
dynasty, 650 a.i>. 

1 Tlic great value of this work consists in its resting on the authority 
of the Buddhist canon, and on commentaries written by Indian priests 
of great learning. 
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both these writers adopted the teaching of the Swabkavika 
school of Buddhism, which is that generally accepted in China. 
This school holds the eternity of Matter as a crude mass,infini- 
tesimally attenuated under one form, and expanded in another 
form into the countless beautiful varieties of Nature. Its sym- 
bol is the Lotus, surmounted by a peculiar emblem generally 
known as the“trisul,”or Trident. This symbol was evidently 
borrowed from an earlier figure, which was designed to repre- 
sent the Sun with a ilame, or the empyx-fean, above it. The 
idea was to denote the succession of heavens passing away into 
the highest heaven of pure tlame. The sun emblem was 
called Surumani 1 or Sun-gem ; but when the Swahhfivikas 
adopted the Lotus as their symbol of self-generation, they 
termed the ornament the Padma-mani or Lotus gem, and 
formulated their belief in the mysterious sentence so often 
found in Chinese and Thibetan works: “Om! maui padme,” 
or, “Oh! the jewel (of ereatiou) is in the Lotus.”- In 
accordance with the principles of this belief, J in-ch’au re- 
presents the field of creation under the form of a succes- 
sion of Lotus system of woi-kls, each embracing the other, 
till the mind is lost iu the attempt to multiply the series 
infinitely. The whole of these systems again he includes 
within one mover-ally diffused essence, which, for want of 
a better word, is called the “ Heart,” but which, in fact, 
corresponds to the soul of the universe, the all-pervading 
Self or the “All in all” of pure Pantheism. ’ 

Wang Puh seems to have held similar views. His com- 
mentators at least speak of Sakya’s incarnation as a transi- 
tion of the universal into the definite, or as the manifesta- 

1 (.‘ailed by IlodjrsoJi. •• Chura Maui" ( Sketch of Buddhism, n. (5): 
ami by the liurme.-e ■■ Soolamanee"' (J.R.A.H.. 1*70. p. toll); awl by 
the Chinese '■ Tsioh-li" {Truftls of liaddh i.<t I’d-jriMS. p. 1'oC). 

- 'flu-re seems to be much agreement between tlii- school of limhlliism 
ami the Atomic school of (Ireek philosophy : the latter a.-iii" the terms 
ti, irivrjois and to Ktvbv in the same sense as the former employ prakriti anil 
Minvata. 

1 1 km hi not how to express the reiteration nf tin- belli t found m 
Clmese Uuddhist bunks better than in tin ten words attributed in 
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tion of a latent energy residing in the universally diffused 
essence. All this is in agreement with the general belief 
of the school; a school, be it remembered, which repre- 
sents the final accommodation of a very complex system, and 
which mav be regarded as a reaction against the absurdities 
of nihilism, and an escape from the supposed impossibility of 
a Theistic belief in creation. 

Jm-LVau calls his book “The Buddhist Kosmos, with 
illustrations .” 1 The expression “ Fah-kai” is a well-known 
one to signify the limits or elements of Dharma (dharma 
dhatu), where Dharma is the same as Prakriti, or Matter 
itself. Much confusion would have been avoided if this 
sense of Dharma, when used by writers of the Swabhavika 
school, had been properly observed. As an instance of tbis, 
we may remark that the title of the work translated by 
Burnouf, The Lotus of the Good Lera', has no reference 
whatever to the moral law, or any law considered as a code 
of instruction. The object of the Sutra is to exhibit the 
infinite extent of the Lotus creation, in every part of which 
innumerable Buddhas reside, attended by their retinue of 
Bodhisatwas ; and the appearance of these Buddhas and 
Bddhisatwas in the world or system over which Sakya 
Tathagata is supposed to preside, is designed to signify the 
vast honour paid to our Buddha by the countless others 
who are manifested throughout the field of space. Had 
this design of the Sutra been observed, there would have 
been no occasion for such a remark as the following 1 
“ Voila deja bien des details extruvagants et tout a fait 
iuutiles, puisque l’exposition do la Loi promise par le Lotus 
n’est pas donnee .” 3 For, in truth, the exposition promised 

Zwinglius, who taught “ that God was the infinite essence, absolute 
Being’’ (to Esse)- The being of creatures, he said, was not opposed to 
the Being of God, but was in and by Him. Not man only, but all 
creation was of Divine race. Nature was the force of God in action, 
and everything is One (Oiigin and Development of Religious Belief, 
by S. B. Gould, p. tiGG). 

1 In Chinese, Fah-kai-on-hh-to. 


- Le Buddha et sa lUlujion. p. 7u. 
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was not of any doctrinal character, but of creation (as we 
call it) or the mode of existence exhibited in the infinite 
varieties of worlds evolved from the unusually diffused 
essence. The sense of Jin-Ch’au’s “ Fah-kai,” then, is just 
this: “the natural world”; the remaining portion, “ on lih,” 
means “ an orderly arrangement ;” and I regard this whole 
phrase, “an orderly arrangement of the worlds of nature,” to 
be equivalent to our term, the “ Kosmos.” Adding to this the 
last symbol “ to,” signifying “ illustrated,” we have the 
whole title — “ The Buddhist Kosmos Illustrated .” 1 2 

The treatise written by Wang-Puh is entitled, “ Shing 
Tau Id,” that is, “ Memorials of the complete inspiration of 
Tathag’ata. The expression, “ Shing Tau,” is the common 
one used to denote the attainment of perfection, viz., that 
of Bodhi, or Beason, by a Buddha. In this case it is the 
perfection of Sakya Buddha, which occurred under the 
Sacred Tree at Gaya, that is recorded. The work is written 
in the stylo common in India at an early date; it consists 
of sntras or aphorisms, : couched in the most enigmatical 
language, which would be wholly inexplicable without the 
commentary appended. From the character of the work 
it is highly probable that Wang Full selected his sentences 
from the earliest version of the Lite of Buddha, known in 
China, viz., that of the Lalita Vistara, entitled “ Fang- 
teng-pen-ki-king,” made about the year Ob of our era . 3 His 

1 I am thus particular in stating the sense of these words, as I find 
that Prof. V. F. Neumann, in his Catechism of the Shamans, has more 
than once alluded to the work under consideration, ami translated its 
title hv “ Tables of the Religion.'' I am persuaded that until we arrive at 
a more correct estimate of Buddhist phraseology, we shall fail to exhibit 
the religion in its true aspect. 

2 I observe that this Life of Sakya is sometimes spoken of as being 
composed in dithyrambie metre. The aphorisms are however distinctly 
prose. 

3 The classification of this work under the head " ki" or •• Memorials" 
may indicate, however, that it was a Vyakarana. or narrative work, 
containing the traditions of Buddha's life, derived immediately from 

India. 
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commentators evidently lived at a late date, probably in tin- 
reign of Wan-leih, 1573 a.d. 

A word more may be said to explain the marked differ- 
ences which occur between these works and the Singhalese 
expositions of Buddhist doctrine. And yet, in the Chinese, 
constant reference is made to works derived from Ceylon, 
and of the highest authority there; such as the four Agamas, 
the Brahmajala, and many others. The doctrine of a uni- 
versally diffused and self-existing- essence of which matter is 
only a form, seems to be unknown in the Southern schools. 
It would appear, therefore, that there has been no advance 
in the Southern philosophical code since the date of Xaga- 
sena, who was a strenuous opponent of the Swabhava theory. 1 
The ruling thought in his mind was that called “ scholastic 
nihilism ’’ — a hard logical conclusion against all moral in- 
stinct, that nothingness is the only reality. To this ho was 
driven by stern necessity from the premisses he adopted; and 
to this theory, which is necessarily atheistic, the Singhalese 
and their neighbours seem still to adhere. Northern Bud- 
dhism, therefore, whilst it rests on precisely the same reli- 
gious or moral basis ns that known in the South, is distinct 
from it in its philosophy or scholastic theories, and there- 
fore requires distinct consideration. 

' At k-ast. so it appears from the “Sutra of one Sh.ka" written hv 
him. 
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Part I.— THE BUDDHIST KOSMOS. 

1. The whole range of Buddhist speculation is included 
in the seven divisions of the present treatise. 1 The method 
adopted in it, is to advance from the teaching of the schools 
to the teaching of inspiration — from the tangible to the 
spiritual, and so to present the whole subject under one 
scheme. In this way, like a man tyho advances gradually 
into the ocean, finds the depth constantly increasing, so we 
shall find by this method that there is no bound to the 
universe, no limit to the forms of life, no possibility of ex- 
hausting the varied manifestations of Supreme mind in ex- 
ternal phenomena. Thus we arrive at the conviction that 
substantial existence and the various forms of life we see 
around us, are not fundamentally different — that the latter 
are but modes (uses) of the existence of the former-— and so, 
in fine, that there is only one great concurrent origin of all 
that exists. Hence the Scripture says : “ To conclude that 
there are, independent of Supreme miud, objects of know- 
ledge, which are able, in connection with mind, to act as 
concurrent occasions for the production of thought ; all this 
is but the exercise of mind itself, and may be considered as 
one manifestation of its substantial existence. When we 
speak of varieties of Form, we do but postulate the varieties 
of knowledge (Prajiia) ; when we speak of the absence 
of phenomena, it is but that Reason (Prajiia) is at Rest 
(/. e., undeveloped or not liypostatised).” 

2. Xow, with regard to the cause of the manifestation of 
Buddha in the form of man, we say this, the remote cause 
is to be found in the wretched condition of mankind, and of 
all sentient existence ; but the immediate concurrent cause 
in the force of his exceeding love. 

: >. When Buddha undertook the task of saving the world 

1 This of course will ho understood to he a translation from the 
t hinesp of Jin ( li'.in 
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(benefiting the world) the period was called Bliadra Kalpa. 
Xow, what does this expression signify 9 It denotes the 
period of the approaching perfection of the great system of 
worlds. The overspreading ocean then produced a thou- 
sand-leafed Lotus, golden-coloured and resplendent. The 
Dcvas of the Pure Abodes f Suddhavasa Dcvas), beholding 
it, exclaimed, “ Oh, wonderful portent ! now will there be 
manifested a thousand successive Buddhas.” For this rea- 
son the Kalpa or age is called Bliadra Kalpa. Xow Sakya 
Muni Tatliagata is they fourth Buddha of this Kalpa. This 
is our great Teacher. He is the instructor of this Sahalb- 
kadhatu (i.c., collection of worlds known as a great C'hilio- 
cosm). 

4. The ten iron* ruled over by Buddha is called, as we 
have just stated, the Sahalokadhatu. 1 The old Sutras, how- 
ever, call this Sarvalokadhatu. It is what is called in the 
sacred writings the territory of Patient Beings. 2 * * This name 
is given it because the men who inhabit it are able to bear 
sorrow by the exercise of reflection, and to derive pleasure 
from the powers of their reason. Buddha, for this cause, 
presides over it. Around this domain there is an en- 
circling range of iron mountains, beyond which is the un- 
fathomable void of space. Below the mountain range is the 
earth circle, below the earth is gold, below the gold is 
water, below the water is wind. This wind has a mysterious 
consistency, which renders it harder than diamond. It is 
like the imperishable power of Karma (works) , which go- 
verns the destiny of men. It holds the world so that it 
can never be moved. Beyond this region of wind is mther. 
With regard to the measurement of this system, the highest 
point of all, where Form no longer exists, is called “the limit 
of that which Is” (Bhavagra. Lotus, :50b). Laterally, no 
numbers will adequately express its dimensions. Accord- 
ing to the Djnana Prasthana Shuster/ 5 " a great rock thrown 

1 Tut rod. to Indian Bud., p. 504. 

= Compare Dharnmapada. vii, 05. “ Tolerant like the earth.” 

1 Chi-lun. A work l.v KAtvavana. in full. Al.i.lhmma djnana pra- 

1 liana Sinistra. ' 
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down from the Rupa Loka, after 18082 years, would ap- 
proach the earth in which we live.” But speaking in brief, 
this entire region, from the earth upwards, is that over 
which one Buddha rules. Within the encircling mountains 
there are a thousand myriad sets of four empires (i.e., 
worlds). With regard to the one in which we live, the chief 
continent of this earth is called Jambudwipa, which is di- 
vided into two parts, viz., China on the East, and India on 
the West. 1 

5. India, which derives its name from being like the moon 
among the stars, is bounded on the north by the Snowy 
Mountains, and on three sides is washed by the Ocean. It 
is narrow towards the south, like the moon in its first quarter. 
Its circuit about 90,000 li. It has more than 7000 great 
cities, and within the limits of the sea it is all governed by 
one king. 

6. The entire continent of Jambudwipa may be generally 
classed under five divisions. The middle division is the 
region of the Tsung Ling and the Snowy Mountains. The 
southern division includes the five Indias. This is the ter- 
ritory formerly governed by one Golden-wheel King. The 
people who inhabit it are descended from the Brahma Devas. 
It is called, in common conversation, the “heavenly region”; 
it is also spoken of as the country of the Brahmans. The 
western division of Jambudwipa comprises the various coun- 
tries of Turkhara and Persia. The people who inhabit these 
countries are commonly known as “ Western Barbarians.” 
The northern division includes the countries of the various 
tribes of the Yuchi, the Turks, the Usun, and the Huns. 
The eastern division consists of two parts : 1 st, the terri- 
tory to the west of the Sandy Desert, inhabited by the 
Thibetan tribes of the Yucliis ; 2nd, to the eastward of the 
Tsih Rock, the people of China. We ought, therefore, care- 
fully, to distinguish between the Brahman people and the 

1 Here follow two sections on the Geography of China and India, the 
latter taken almost verbatim from the Si-yu-chi. These accounts I 
omit. 
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mixed tribes of the North known as Hu. It is a great 
error to speak of these last as living in India. There 
are others, again, who speak of the Sfitras as written 
in the Hu language, and of the Hu speech as though it were 
the same as that of the Sanscrit. This is not right ; they 
ought to say Sanscrit books, and Sanscrit language. 

7. In reference to China being the middle country, there 
can be in reality no such distinction as middle or frontier, 
in respect of the beneficence of the great lawgiver (King of 
the Law. Dharmarajah) . The operation of the energy that 
results in phenomenal existence can admit of no defined 
limits, how much less the diffusion of the sacred doc- 
trine. A dark cloud may indeed for a time obscure the 
brightness of the sun, and the pouring rain may destroy the 
young plants, and cause much evil ; yet in the unclouded 
vault of heaven his brightness remains undiminished, and 
it is only the enshrouding clouds that prevent his rays 
from reaching the earth. So let us once remove that which 
clouds our faith, and separates us from the Sun, and the 
bright rays of His great love will be impartially diffused. 
This opinion that China is the middle country, and that be- 
yond the nine provinces all are outside barbarians, is not a 
correct view of the case. We may understand this by look- 
ing at the map of the Western regions (or the work Si-vu- 
to). Yet, for the sake of those who arc ignorant, I will 
proceed to illustrate this fact by adducing nine principal 
reasons from various Sutras and Shastras, in which the 
superior excellence of India is plainly exhibited : 

(1.) The superior reputation of India. The Pen-hing- 
king 1 says, “ The Bodhisatwa Prabliapala, 2 addressing the 
Deva Kin-twan, said, 'Whenever Bodhisatwa has been born, 
previous to his arrival at complete perfection as Buddha, it 
has ever been customary to see that the family of his parents 
possess the sixty qualifications of merit, and during three 
generations have been free from any pollution or impurity ! 

1 I he first version of the Lnlitn Vista ru. 

- I lsnt is. Bint Ilia previous to his incarnation. 
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Go, then ! descend to Jambudwipa, and find such a family 
for me, that I may be born, and become a supreme Buddha.’ 
Kin-twan replied : ‘ The city of Kapila, the sovereign called 
Suddhodana, his wife, the queen, called Maya, possessing 
complete merit and perfectly pure, in this family Bodhisat- 
wa may be born.’ Prabhapala replied : ^ It is good ! I will 
be born, as you say, of those parents.’ ” Buddha having 
made this selection, the Devas heard of it, and at once re- 
cognised the supreme excellency of the country of Kapila, 
the centre of all the kingdoms of Jambudwipa. 1 

(2.) Prom actual measurement. The extent of the entire 
world is scarcely to be ascertained by any human science. 
For who, from the earliest times till now, has ever reached 
the limits of the groat north-western Ocean ? How, then, is 
it possible to fix the exact middle point of the earth ? But 
yet men are fond of talking about the “ middle country,” 
and say that this quarter in which we live is really the 
middle of the earth. But it certainly is not so. According 
to Chow-Kung,- when he measured the heavens and the 
earth he determined Yu-cheou 3 to be the middle point. He 
reported that on each side of this 5000 li would bring to the 
boundaries of the earth. But it is evident that from Yu to 
the Eastern sea is not so much as 5000 li, whilst to the West 
and North there is no calculating how many ten thousand 
li it is to the end of the earth, and yet Chow-Kung says it 
is only 5000 li. Again, Yu-kung* says that there are only 
2,500 li from the centre to the limits of the earth ! In that 
case the earth must have been narrower in his time, and 
afterwards gradually expanded. In the time of the Han 
dynasty we find 9000 li fixed as the limit. And now it is 
still going on increasing ! At present it is stated “ that the 

1 The Pou-yao-king, i. e. the second Chinese version of the Lalitu 
Yirtnro, is in agreement with this account. 

- The brother of W u \Vanj;. the first emperor of the Chow dynasty. 
1122 n. r. 

3 In Shantunc. probably the same as Yu-e of the Shu-king. Vide 
f'htnexe ftrp'is.. Dec. 1840. 

* I'.'i-vn of tli.' lira dynasty ‘ 
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great earth is 280,000 li in circuit, and therefore 00,000 li in 
diameter.” If, then, we set off a line from east to west 
90,000 li in length, and divide this into nine parts, we shall 
find that the division including China, is at the extreme 
East, so that eight divisions will remain for the regions to 
the west of China. And it will be found, moreover, that 
India occupies the middle of the fifth division. From either 
side of this, therefore, to the sea, will be 45,000 li. Hence 
it will be seen that our country is situated towards the east- 
ern limit of the great earth, and that India is in the middle. 
Here the case is plain to demonstration. 

(3.) With reference to the Mountain kings. 1 All the 
mountains of the world sprang from the Kwan-Lun range. 
These are by far the highest and most extensive mountains 
of the earth. The different peaks that rise from this range 
embrace a circuit of ten thousand li, and more. Here the 
Naga Devas dwell, inaccessible to man ! The various off- 
shoots of this mountain system give rise to other ranges. 
Just like the shoots which spring from each side of the 
bamboo, so do all these mountains spring from and depend 
on the central range of the Kwan-Lun. To the left, or 
eastern side, there are numerous branches ; but one especi- 
ally, stretching across the sandy desert to the Tsih Rock,- 
originates all the mountains of China. Another branch, 
stretching to the sea, is the parent of the mountains of 
Eastern India, and, still stretching eastward, it ends in the 
various mountains of the Barbarian countries. On the right, 
or western side, the mountains stretch away into Western 
India, the Hwoh country (G ho fir, bordering on the Oxus) 
and Persia. The front, or southern face of these mountains, 
consists of the Black Mountains (Hindukoosh), the Snowy 
range (Himavat), and all the hills of North India, stretching 
out and giving birth to all the hills of Central India. The 
northern face consists of the Tsung-ling range, which ori- 

1 i. e. the highest systems of mountains. The Pabbata Rajahs of the 
Singhalese. 

Asm.ikuta, Jill, iii, 4.>o. 1 his rock is marked in Chinese maps as 

hordering on the Koko-nor. 
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senates the mountains of the Northern Tartars. Thus it is 
all^ the ranges fly off in spurs from the high and central 
mountain system of the Kwan-Lun. And from this we con- 
clude that these mountains are in the centre of the earth, 
and the five Indies all lie to the south. (In common hooks 
the name of Kwan-Lun is given to an eastern range of the 
Snowy Mountains.) 

(4.) With respect to the central origin of the Rivers. The 
nature of water is to descend. So that we must look for the 
origin of all rivers in the highest mountains, and their dis- 
appearance in the ocean. At the top of the Himavat range 
is a lake occupied by a great Dragon, more than a thousand 
li in circuit. This is the common origin of all the rivers of 
the world. One great river flows from each side of this lake. 
The breadth of each river is forty li. The rushing torrents 
take a course towards the four cardinal points, and each, 
dividing itself into five hundred lesser streams, disappears in 
the Ocean. Thus, from the eastern side of the lake all the 
rivers of the East proceed, and so on. Now, with respect 
to the shape of the earth, it may be compared to that of a 
gourd or calabash, the top of which is the extreme summit 
of the Himavat Mountains, descending from which the "whole 
earth gradually widens out. China then drains the eastern 
watershed of this system, and is therefore the extreme east- 
ern portion of the world. So we gather again that India is 
the middle country, corresponding with the central origin of 
the rivers. 

(•”>.) In reference to the Navel of the earth. The Brahtna- 
jitla Sutra 1 says, “ Sakya Muni Buddha, at the Bbdhi inan- 
dala, seated on a royal diamond throne, resplendent and 
beautiful.” Again the Saddharma praku-ai s:\sana Sutra,- says, 
“All the Jambudwipas throughout the universe possess a 
diamond throne, the origin of which is eighty-four thousand 
yojunas below the surluce of the earth. All the Buddhas 
seated on the>e thrones arrive at Supreme Wisdom. Hence 
no other country but dambudwipa can possibly possess 
a Buddha.” The Si-vu-chi sa\ s, “ In central India, south of 

1 In Chinese. Fun wang-king. - InCliincse.Tehing-fah-inm-iliu-kini;. 
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the Ganges, is the country Magadha, in the south-west part 
of which, across the Nairafijana river, about ten li, is tjie 
Bodhi-tree. Underneath this tree is a Diamond throne, the 
thousand Buddhas seated here enter the diamond Samadhi 
(ecstasy) The Kosha Shaster says, “ This throne reaches 
down to the Diamond wheel (circle) below the earth, and it 
is therefore termed the “ Diamond throne.” All the Bud- 
dhas of the three ages have perfected wisdom and conquered 
Mara, seated on this throne.” So we conclude this spot 
represents the navel of the earth. 

(6) In reference to the Wheel-Kings. Men who exceed 
all others in virtue are born in a superior country. Now 
those called golden-wheel kings are the most exalted in this 
particular, among all the inhabitants of Jambudwipa — they 
are the most sacred of absolute Sovereigns. The golden 
wheel, therefore, is their symbol ; seven precious possessions 
compose their regalia, illustrious marks on their persons 
proclaim their dignity, whilst they are surrounded by a 
thousand ministers (sons). The royal dragon-horse flying 
through space proclaims to each of the tributary kings of 
the four continents that a Chakravartin 1 is born, and exhorts 
them to virtue and renewed devotion of life. So then the 
wheel-king, when born, appears in the Middle country, and 
this Middle country is just the same as mid-India, where so 
many generations of wheel-kings have been born. This 
country, therefore, is of supreme excellence. 

(7.) In reference to Sanscrit letters. These letters are 
like the old seal characters amongst us. They have re- 
mained the same from the creation of the world, unchanged 
through successive myriads of years. In this respect they 
differ from any letters we possess, for both the seal and the 
square characters with us have undergone numerous changes. 
The Sanscrit letters were originally imparted to men by 
Brahma (Fan tien), heuce the books are called Brahma 
Books. Both gold and silver- wheel kings have transmitted 

1 That is, a wheel king, or universal monarch — one who rules all 
■ ithin the /•/ , - h- of rocks supposed to surround the world. 
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their use to the present age. Therefore ghosts and demons 
hasten from the spot where Sanscrit books are kept. At 
the time when Sanscrit words are repeated in religious re- 
citations the Kwei-shin (spirits) reverently attend. For 
who would not be impressed with reverence at hearing the 
illustrious words (gem words) used by heavenly kings? For 
this reason all the Buddhas in delivering the Law have used 
Sanscrit words. The eight classes of Dragons and monsters 
of the deep, uttering these words obtain spiritual enlighten- 
ment. The sounds which possess such remarkable virtue 
are embodied in these words, and their use is fully ex- 
plained and illustrated in the Books of Dharani. 1 For 
example, by the repetition of the sound “ho” we enter 
Samadhi. By carefully looking at (contemplating) the 
circle surmounting the letter (anusvara ?) we obtain en- 
lightenment. The sound "Om” pronounced during worship 
is an acceptable offering to all the Buddhas. The sound 
Hri is able to dispel every sorrow and purify every cor- 
rupting influence. The foolish may thus obtain wisdom. 
The short-lived may prolong their days. The diseased 
obtain health, simply in the use of these Sanscrit Books. Of 
the sixty-four principal kinds of writing in the world, then, 
the chief and best is the Sanscrit ; the second is that used 
in Kourudwipa (the northern continent), besides which 
there are the lotus letters, the tree-leaf books, the Yau-sun, 
the Chih-chun, and so through the sixty-four; — but the 
Sanscrit is the sovereign language in literature. 

(8.) In reference to pleasantness of Climate. The admix- 
ture of heat and cold differs according to the locality. High 
places are cold, low aud swampy neighbourhoods are moist, 
thus the differences occur. The most agreeable climate is 
that which possesses a moderate and equable temperature, 
and as we lose this, and experience extremes of heat and 
cold, we are inconvenienced. So it is the extreme south is 
intensely hot, and the extreme north bitterly cold; the 
coast is windy and damp, and the mountainous regions of 

' In ( liiucse. Tbiin^-clii-kiiig. the Book or Sutra of Collect.'. 
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the southern barbarous tribes pestilential and sickly. The 
ground when too wet, becomes boggy, and when too dry, 
sandy. If the water is impure the fountains and wells are 
poisoned, and so there are no limits to the ill effects of 
these differences of climate. In India, however, the heat of 
summer is not too great, and the cold of winter is not too 
severe — the four seasons are all moderate and agreeable. 
Add to this the beauty of the birds, the scent and lovely 
hues of the Divine flowers, 1 the variety of the trees, 2 the 
sweet tasting fountains, the medicinal lily roots of the 
Dragon Lake, 3 4 and we see how perfect must be the climate 
that nourishes these various and choice products. 

(9.) With respect to the Reasonable Medium. We should 
naturally expect to find the middle land in possession of the 
true medium, in point of doctrine. For if not, how would 
it differ from the frontier countries ? For even the great 
teachers of our own land (flowery land) have been able to ex- 
press themselves as follows : — “ To govern the people accord- 
ing to reason, the secret of this is c measure’.” 1 “ To grasp 
firmly, that is the medium method. ” “Use the middle method 
in dealing with the people.” “What is the due medium but 

1 Ilionen Thsang of the Tang dynasty had collected some seeds of the 
Divine Flower, but in crossing the Ganges the wind blow them away. 
He doubted not this was owing to the watchful jealousy of the Dragons. 
Ch. Ed. 

- The musical bamboo, known as that of Kai-kuh. It was to the 
valley of Kai-kuh that Hwang Ti (according to the Han Ifecords) sent, 
and procured the bamboo out of which he made musical instruments. 
Ch. Eil. 

there arc other trees named in the text, such as the tree of the 
medicine-king ( 1 la i.-ajva rajah i, the touch of which produces health, and 
which grows in the Snowy Mountains. The scented oil-plant, which 
abo grows in the Snowy Mountains, and causes the milk of the oxen (p 
he rich as essential oil. and their droppings to he sweet as incense. 

\\ hen Buddha was alive, a Bikshu being sick, procured from the 
Dragon of the Snowy Mount Lake a lily root, about one foot long and 
of a sweet taste, which instantly restored him to health. 

4 Merpioj. (,< imnen — <lus nuois. Tide Philebus,^ 15b. 1’latonic 

fh’ih,., n.... II. SIS (Whewcll) 
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the great Reason 1 of the world : let the states of equi- 
librium and harmony exist in perfection and a happy order 
will prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish .” 2 Now, if worldly sages 
can deliver such wise sentences, how much more our Great 
Teacher who was separated from the world ? or rather how 
could he avoid coming into the world Himself, to exhibit to 
men and exemplify in himself this profound doctrine ? There- 
fore our perfectly wise Sakya was born in the middle land, 
and was manifested to men by the possession of superlative 
excellencies of person. He opposed error by the declara- 
tion of the true law of the just medium , 3 and illuminated the 
world by his teaching. How different this method from the 
general practice of mere worldly philosophers (sophists). 
These reject the only true staud-point, and concern them- 
selves about mere empty results — having not yet arrived at 
Divine wisdom. They speak indeed of knowledge, and talk 
of mental illumination — but they do but deceive themselves 
and others. They would have all men resemble themselves, 
and so teach them to despise those who differ from them. 
They embrace a certain opinion, and in doing so, scorn the op- 
posite. Hence result all sorts of dogmatic assertions and con- 
tradictions ; hence come the opposing qualities of love and 
hatred, partialities for what is declared only right, in contra- 
diction to what is called wrong, and the whole sequence of 
punishment and reward (or, crime and merit). But our 
perfectly illuminated sage came in pity to instruct the 
world, to harmonise these opposing sentiments and pro- 
duce peace. To nourish and strengthen ! to rescue and 
save ! to provide a safe standing-ground for those who 

1 In the C/ii'/i'i }'ui>ii. cap. i. ^ 4, it is ••tat pen" instead of "Tai tau." 

; CIk'ikj Vmifi, cap. r, j 

■ .fin ( hail e\ idontlv adopted the view- of the Madhvamika school. 
Ihc medium or middle is not what i- callc 1 “ Hindi ration," hut is Used 
in a philosophical sense to denote the Truth, which always lies between 
the two renditions of ■• Yes", mil •• No" — •* I" and "not 1"; the compromise, 
m fact, of the two states of • liocoiniiii;." 
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profess to teach, and to enable them in their differences 
to return to the great fountain of rest. He came to 
dissipate these wild and confusing theories — to persuade 
men to lay aside their perverse modes of argument — to 
fall in with the great method of proof and to embrace 
fundamental verities. So, step by step he led them to the 
most exalted, the most comprehensive, the most spiritual, 
the most excellent (wisdom), and, in the end, to the just 
principle of the true medium and all its consequences. Men, 
indeed, differ naturally in their capacities for receiving 
truth, and therefore the different views of truth common in 
the world. Some insist on the reality of matter; some say 
that all is void. Those who maintain the first view, stop 
short of truth, those who uphold the second, flow onwards 
in the right direction; but neither of them is absolutely 
right, for true wisdom in healing words declares “Matter 
and void are one, and void is one with matter.” Here is 
the declaration of non-difference, ■ this is the reconciling 
medium. Again, some advocate the opinion that all things 
are (of the) same (nature) ; others say they are different : 
the first is an incomplete theory, the second an indistinct 
one, but the healing words say “ The identity of things is 
the identity of differences, and the difference of things is 
the difference of identities.” Opposing identity and opposing 
differences, under this one view, is the true medium. Again, 
there arc some who maintain the truth of phenomenal 
appearances (tcliu fah, ye damma), others who say they 
are nothing ; some who say they are constant, others who 
make them intermittent ; some speak of their vast extent, 
others of their limited existence; some who say they are 
but individually perceived, others who maintain they arc 
general or universal; some say they are infinite, others say 
they are definite ; some say they are alike, others that they 
are conflicting, and various other distinctions ; — but amid 
the many mountain passes the sheep are lost — wandering 
from the right path, they cannot return ! Our all-wise 
Mastei , in explanation, therefore, said — “ liy hampering 
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phenomena with conditions, men have come to talk about 
“ true” and “ false”; but the man with a cataract on his 
eye necessarily has imperfect vision : a man sees water, but 
a demon believes it to be fire ; but yet the nature of water 
is uniform (and he illustrates this subject by various com- 
parisons, such as) — the folly of the child who supposes he 
can touch the moon, the foolish dog and the shadow (?), 
the insanity of Yajiiadatta in thinking he had lost a part 
of his head because he only saw a part of it in the Temple 
mirror, the man hastening to the East thinking it was 
the West, and in many other ways ; but let the delusion 
be once corrected, and right Reason comes of itself .” 1 
Again he said — “just as the master of a ferry-boat re- 
mains stationary on neither shore, but is continually pass- 
ing across the stream with passengers (so there is truth 
on both sides).” Again he says, “the principle of Su- 
preme Reason may be compared to a shepherd who takes 
his crook to watch over the cattle to prevent them from 
wandering this way or that”; and again — “like a man 
on horseback with the reins in his hand, if his steed lags in 
his pace then he twitches the reins to make him go on, if 
he is too fast he tightens the reins to make him go slower, 
but as he goes at a moderate pace he holds the reins easily 
in his hands”; or again — “ like the potter tempering his 
clay, he makes it neither too stiff nor too thin, so that, 
centering it on the wheel, he mav make of it a useful vessel.” 
Again, he compared his method of teaching to the art of 
the musician, who takes care that the strings of his lute are 
neither too tight nor too slack,” etc. Thus the Master, 
according to the various characters of the disease, ad- 
ministered his remedies far and wide : ho observed the 
medium in all things; in practical duties and in mental 
exercises ; in common matters and weighty matters ; in 
advancing and in staying; in little things and great; in begin- 
ning a subject and finishing ; in arriving at a climax and in 
rounding an argument ; he adopted medium rides of eon- 

' Hu m. ciiiMjiaii''>h- aiv taken frimi tie- S'ira r un>nn Sutra u Iiirli -np. 
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duct, a medium method of fixed composure, a medium 
wisdom, a medium contemplation, a medium method of 
action, a medium system of “ cause and effect,” — -just as 
the Maui gem reflects the beautiful colours of the sun, or 
the mountain dell re-echoes the true sound of the voice. 
And he exemplified his doctrine in the various rules he im- 
posed relating to food and clothing, and his directions 
about walking, halting, sitting, sleeping, etc. In all things, 
whether small or great, as he taught others so he himself 
practised not to exceed the due medium. Hence, he only 
took one meal a-day, and so required the Bikshus not to 
eat after mid-day, and in eating not to take too little or too 
much. He limited their garments to three, neither too 
gaudy nor too mean : when walking he directed them to 
use an unaffected gait; when sitting to cross the legs in a be- 
coming manner; and to adopt a natural demeanour, neither 
too precise nor too complaisant. In self-government he 
enforced a discipline neither too severe nor too careless; to 
avoid abstraction on the one hand, and superficiality on the 
other. To speak not of entering on or emerging from a 
state of eestacy ; but whilst passionless to be ever actively 
useful, and whilst actively useful to be ever passionless. 
Constantly to refer the existence of external phenomena to 
the one essence (heart), and thus ever aiming at a middle 
line of conduct to enter the sea of the Reasonable Medium. 
Blessed, indeed, to arrive at this condition and rest therein ! 
So, rejecting such terms as obedience and disobedience, re- 
garding enemies and friends as the same, discarding the 
usual way of speaking of things as identical and different, 
unitising life and death, reconciling the Not 1 (the external) 
with the I (the personal), combining in one view the past 
and present, hypostatising space, regarding the field of 
creation (mountains and seasj as unoriginated (hair origin, 
i. e., like the hair of the tortoise), exhibiting uuder one 
aspect motion and rest, silence and utterance, overflowing 
with sympathy to all creatures,— thus it was our Master 
taught ! How entirely different to worldly wisdom, and its 
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yearnings after abstraction ! In coming our Master ap- 
peared in the middle (country?), and therefore he is called 
“rightly come” (Tathagata); in going, he went from the 
middle (region ?), and therefore he is called “ rightly gone” 
(Sugata). He came from the middle as from a state of 
rest; he went from (or to) the middle as from a state of 
activity. Thus opposed to both conditions of rest or activity, 
he can neither be said to have come or have gone. This, 
indeed, is hard to understand : opposed to action and rest, 
yet at the same time active and at rest; neither coming nor 
going, yet both come and gone. This is the mysterious 
character of the universally diffused Nature (essence) : not 
coming, yet come ; although born, yet not taking a distinct 
substance ; not going, yet gone ; though dying, yet not 
ceasing to be. So that no mere words can express this 
wisdom of our Tathagata ; it cannot be predicated in such 
expressions as action and rest, coming and going, being 
and not being, birth and death. This wisdom defies num- 
ber, rejects antitheses or agreements, is unfathomable, in- 
conceivable, and beyond all description for excellence ! Now, 
there are some men who live by rivers that will not credit 
that sea-water is salt ; but only let them take one spoonful 
and let them try it, then they know that the whole is of 
similar taste ; — but yet it cannot be said that they have ex- 
hausted the ocean by tasting this one spoonful ! 

(8.) Respecting the Kishis or Genii. The Rishis (sien) 
are so called because they change (tsien) their appearance. 
They are spiritual beings in the form of men ; they have 
the power to translate or change themselves into other bodies 
without dying. The common name for them is “ sien.” 
They have various characters and powers. There are hea- 
venly Rishis, spirit Rishis, human Rishis, and demon Rishis. 
Some wander amongst men, some seek the deep mountain 
caves (such as Tien-Toi, Kw’ang Lu, Ku-shan, Cliung-nan 
and others) ; some live in the isles of the sea (as at Pung- 
lai, Ying-cheou, Lung-yuen, and so on) ; some live under 
>he earth. All of them are capable of living for a long time 
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without fear of death. In old times men spoke of thufese 
Rishis as frequently seen. In fact; from the natural love of 
long life which men have, and fear of early death, they spoke 
of every one who lived upwards of a hundred years or so, as 
being a Rishi ; how much more should those be called so 
who lived thousands of years ! And yet there is no perma- 
nence even in these cases, for they only “ live long,” which 
is very different from “ not dying.” Compared with the 
life of men, such beings may be indeed called long-lived, 
but, compared with Devas, their life is short indeed. The 
years of Devas extend over many kalpas, compared to which 
those of the Rishis are but as the life of the May-fly. This 
mode of existence, therefore, though excellent, is not so de- 
sirable as that of the Devas. The Devas, although more ex- 
cellent, cannot be compared to the condition of the Buddhas 
(holy men) who, during countless kalpas, are ever joyous, 
assured of the non-recurrence of birth or death throughout 
eternity. 

The Avatahsaka Sutra says : “ Spirit-Rishis dwell in the 
mountains. Human Rishis live amongst men.” (Heavenly 
Rishis dwell on the seven golden mountains.) The Suran- 
gama Sutra says : “ Buddha declared that there are men 
who practise the power of spiritual ecstasy (samadhi), with- 
out any reliance on supreme wisdom (Bddhi). These adopt 
vain repetitions, and so preserve for themselves bodily 
shapes. They wander among the mountains and forests, 
and places inaccessible to man. There are ten kinds of 
such beings : 1. earth-walkers, who make use of prepared 
food, for the purpose of perfection ; 2. space-flyers, who 
study the virtues of trees and plants, for the purpose of per- 
fecting themselves in the use of medicines (by means of 
which their bodies are so light that they can fly). 3. Wan- 
derers, who study the nature of gold and stones, to perfect 
themselves in the art of transmutation (by the use of cinna- 
bar they pretend to change stones into gold). 4. Those 
who suppress the action of their vital functions (and uncon- 
sciously lose their bodily shapes, and pass invisibly through 
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sjifcce) . 5. Heavenly-oncs, who gain the mastery over their 

fluid secretions (and so become perfectly pure). (3. Air-like, 
who, by purifying and subliming their substance, become 
intangible (clothed with the rainbow, drinking dew, their 
essence purified, they become like air). 7. Magicians, who. 
by certain incantations, are able to alter their condition at 
will. 8. Luminous-ones, who, by practising severe thought, 
perfect their memory (and produce a lambent flame from 
the top of their head, and by severe contemplation (lit., ob- 
serving the navel) refine the pill (i.e., become immortal). 
9. Beneficent-ones, who, by sudden intervention, remove 
difficulties in human affairs. 10. Perfectly-enlightened-ones, 
who, by constantly studying the system of changes and con- 
versions, become thoroughly illuminated. All these, by 
human discipline, attain various degrees of sublime know- 
ledge, and extend their lives to a thousand or a myriad 
years. Dwelling in mountains or islands, beyond the habi- 
tations of men, they practise their various modes of life. 
But yet they are still involved in the wheel of transmigration, 
and not depending on the true method of emancipation ; 
after their term is expired they will return once more to the 
various forms of being, who are involved in the net of exist- 
ence.” 

Again, how true is the remark of Long-shu (Nagardjuna) 
the lay disciple (kiu-sse, i.e., grihapati) : “ We arc told about 
the different kinds of Rishis, and their years of life ; but yet 
all these return to the common lot of constant transmigra- 
tions. What comparison, then, is there between this search 
after long life, and the blessedness of being born in one of the 
lands (pure lands) of Buddha ? Not to prepare for this and 
to seek after that is to fling away the pure gem, and to 
search for the common pebble.” Again, a certain disciple 
called Hiang-shan, of the Tang dynasty, alluding to Wang 
the hermit, says in poctrv : 

“ I hear your Honour, sacrificing food and rest. 

Daily expects to In ar the spirit Rishis tell 

I'ho mode of being changed to more than mortal man. 
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And how to gain the mystery of lengthening life. 

The words ‘ long life’ are but opposed to ‘what is short.' 

No promise here of quitting birth and death for aye : 

How vain the search, then, merely after length of days ; 

For if your Honour should succeed in gaining it, 

And like the fir tree flourish for a thousand years, 

Yet, when expired, the flower that lives its little day 
Is just as good ! both end alike in nothingness ! 

What use to boast of years as lasting as the moon, 

When like the moon we ever tend to self-decay— 

The common destiny involved in ‘ birth and death !' 

How different from that birthless state of Mind Supreme 
Which never being born can never cease to Be I" 

(9.) On faitli and unbelief. A want of faith is called 
doubt, from which the numberless errors that exist in the 
world are produced. And so, from the absence of doubt, i.e., 
faith, come all the excellencies (virtues) that exist. Faith 
is the wide thoroughfare for entering on the path of Wisdom 
— doubt is the great enemy of Eeligion. Faith may he com- 
pared to a propitious wind waftiug a boat down a river ; 
doubt to the whirling eddies of the tide in which a boat, 
from morning till night, constantly revolves. Hence the 
Scripture says : “ The Medicine-Kiug can cure all diseases, 
but cannot heal a man already dead ; so Buddha can save all 
sentient creatures, but he cannot rescue men who have no 
faith.” So that the first requisite in arriving at supreme 
wisdom is faith, just as the irrigation of a field is necessary 
before the seed sown therein can sink down and germinate. 
There are three chief reasons why men have not faith ; the 
first is this : they say “ how is it possible that beyond this 
world in which we live, its Sun and Moon, there yet can be 
other worlds and systems of worlds ?” The second is this : 
they say, “ When men are dead, and their bodies corrupted, 
and their vital spirits dispersed, how is it possible that the 
soul can rise to happiness, or sink to misery ?” The third 
is this : they say, “ It is impossible to believe that any man 
can attain to the condition of perfect enlightenment (Bud- 
dha)”; as much as to say that what the ear or the eye can- 
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not apprehend ought not to be believed, but ought to be 
persistently denied. On the same ground men who live in 
the north ought not to believe that there are merchant ships 
covering the southern seas, so vast in size that they can 
carry freights of ten thousand piculs ; and men of Kiang- 
nan ought not to believe that the nomads of the north live 
day by day under tents capable of sheltering a thousand men. 
So it is men object to believe in the Paradise of Buddha , 1 
and that every good man shall go there and be happy. 
Whereas they ought rather to say : “ That which the eye 
cannot see, is justly represented as a reward fit for the soul 
(unearthly reward) 

Now our perfectly wise Teacher, possessed of even' 
superior faculty, acquainted with all the intricacies of life, 
and knowing the tendencies of all creatures, directed his 
instruction with a view to man’s complete deliverance, 
and the acquisition of supreme Wisdom. And to this 
end he taught them to walk as he walked, according to 
his own words : “ Himself perfectly wise, he illuminated 
others, and so, by wisdom and by practice, he fulfilled 
himself.” 

But here it maybe objected that this is just what the sages of 
the C'onfucian school teach. For what else is that about “ex- 
emplifying practical virtue ” “ so as to renew the people.”" 
And hence it is argued “ the fundamental principles of both 
schools are alike.” But in certain particulars they widely dif- 
fer, Consider, for instance, that the Confucian school stops 
short at mere worldly rules, whereas the followers of Buddha 
appeal also to religious rules ; the former speak only of one 
world, the latter refer to the existence of countless worlds, and 
trace all consequent states of being to former conduct in other 
lives. In these particulars, therefore, the two systems 
widely differ. 

It may be objected again, with respect to the sub- 
stance of Buddha’s doctrine, that whatever is incapable 

1 Lit., tlii’ happy lands (kchctras), 

2 Tai hiuk, § 4, and chap. ii. § 2. 

\> 
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of ocular demonstration ought not to be credited. Rut if 
Buddha warned men against falsehood, how is it possible 
that he himself spoke falsely ? for if men of the world in high 
places are averse to anything like deceit, lest they should lose 
their positionof trust, howmuch less could Buddha deceive his 
followers ! His words, therefore, are fully credible, and there 
is noroom fordoubt; — and so an oldwriter says, “If Buddha’s 
words are not credible, then what words can be credited ”? 
The substance, then, of his Doctrine is this, that the 
spirit or soul is the individual ; and the body is the 
habitation of the soul. As the spirit comes or goes, so the 
abode of the spirit ( i.e ., the body) is perfected or destroyed. 
It may be objected to this that in such a theory there is no 
room for real birth — it is merely the soul coming into a 
body ; and also, in case of death, it is merely the same soul 
going and the abode falling to decay. But the fact is, men 
generally know nothing about this soul — they only think of 
their bodies — and so are led to desire life and fear death ; 
and so their case is a pitiable one. 

But with respect to this soul coming and going, what 
is the individual character of that which comes and goes ? 
Simply what its former karma has made it. And what 
is Karma? Nothing but one’s works. Just according 
to what a man does, his soul receives its kind of birth 
— doing good, it is born in heaven ; doing evil, it is 
born in hell (an asura ) ; and so, doing any of the three 
kinds of works belonging to the three evil ways, the 
soul is so born. So we may understand the six ways of 
birth in the wheel of existence, from which there is no 
escape. But to this it may still be objected that the spirit 
or soul in this case is constantly changing, and never re- 
maining in one stay ; how, then, can it be the same spirit? 
But the explanation of this is that the spirit’s abode changes 
according to its Karma ; and this Karina forbids any long 
continuance in one condition, because It is always changing: 
just as a man builds a house for himself — as he makes it so 
he must dwell in it — or as a man prepares his food and 
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drink, ns he concocts them he must endure the taste. So 
as we do certain works we receive certain returns — this is 
the principle of self-causation. We should, therefore, be 
ever jealous over our actions, seeing the immense conse- 
quences that will result to ourselves. 


II.— THE HABITABLE WORLD. 

1. With respect to the four great continents of which we 
have already spoken, we will quote from the Dirghagama 
Sutra : “ To the south of Mount Sume is a continent called 
Jambudwipa (Chen-fau-tai). 1 This country is narrow to- 
wards the south, and wide towards the north ; in length and 
breadth seven thousand yojanas. The men’s faces are of 
the same shape as the country. It has a great tree called 
Jambu, seven yojanas round, a hundred yojanas high, and 
fifty yojanas in spread. The people live a hundred years. 
More die than are born, and many die in comparative 
youth. 

The Abidharma says : “ They adopt different styles of 
dress and personal adornment, and their desires are various, 
whilst some practise perfect self-denial.” 

The Hi-shai Sutra 2 says, “To the north of the Great-sea is 
the Jambu Tree, beneath which is abundance of gold called 
Jambunada. 2 Its height is twenty yojanas. 3 From the ex- 
cellent gold found underneath this tree the continent de- 
rives its name. 

The Nyaya Anusara Shaster says: “There are two middle- 
sized continents belonging to this territory : 1 . Chainra (in- 
habited by Rakshasas, according to the New Vibasha Shas- 
ter) ; 2. Varshra. • Both these are inhabited by men. (Our 

1 This means the land that has gold ; but the Vibasha Shaster calls it 
Trhen-po-cheou. 

The Sutra of creation. 3 Vishnu Purana, p. 168. 

3 Vide Theories and Legends of the Buddhists, p. 130. 

D 2 
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secular books speak of the shining 1 spiral shells found in 
these countries ; and they say that the men widely differ in 
appearance from one another. They add also that there are 
numerous little islands in these seas). 

The Dirghagarua Sutra says: “ To the east of Mount Sume 
is a continent called Tide (Fo-yu-tai, i.i\, the Purva Yidesa 
of the Singhalese books). (This word signifies ‘‘’excellent 
body”. The Lih-Shai calls it Po-tai.) This territory is nar- 
row towards the east and wide towards the west, shaped like 
a half-moon — nine yojanas in length and breadth. The 
men’s faces are of the same shape as the country. It has a 
great tree-king called Kadamba,- in girth seven yojanas, 
height a hundred yojanas, and in spread fifty yojanas. The 
men live two hundred years. They eat fish and flesh. They 
trade in corn, cloth, pearls, and trinkets ; they also have 
marriage ceremonies. 

The Abidharma says : “ To the east is Yidhe ; the men 
are full of desires, whilst others practise complete self-denial. 
They eat things which die of themselves, and kill nothing. 
They shave the front of their heads, and allow the hair to 
grow long behind. They wear short lower garments, and 
wind the upper ones round their persons. 

The Xyaya Anusara Shaster says : “ There are two mid- 
dle-sized islands belonging to this territory, viz.. Deha and 
Videha, both inhabited. 

The Dirghugama Sutra says : “ To the west of Mount 
Sume is a continent called GodMnya* (this signifies abound- 
ing in oxen. The Vibasha calls it Kiu-to-ni, i.e., Gaudani. 
Lalita Yistara, p. 22). This territory is shaped like the full 
moon, and the men arc similarly shaped in face. In length 
and breadth it is eight thousand yojanas. There is a tree- 
king called Ghanta, 1 seven yojanas round, a hundred yojanas 
high, and fifty yojanas in the spread of its branches. The 

1 Vide Theories and Legends of the Buddhists, p. 147. 

- Ka-lam-fau. vide Vishnu Parana, p. 10S. 

1 Kiu ye-ixi. Singhalese records call it Apara Gddana. 

' Kin-tai. 
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men live three hundred years, and trade in oxen, horses, and 
gems. 

The Abidharma says they eat flesh, and kill living animals; 
they burn the dead, and also bury them. They cultivate 
their lands. Their marriage ceremonies are the same as 
those of Jambudwipa. They ornament their hair, which is 
allowed to grow long ; they have both upper and lower gar- 
ments. 

The Nyaya Anusara Shaster says : “ There are two mid- 
dle-sized islands attached to this continent, viz., Tcliega' and 
Krina, a both inhabited. 

The Hi-Shai Shaster says : “ Below the Gkanta-tree is a 
stone ox, one yojana high, and therefore the continent is 
called Godhanya.” 

The Dirghagama Sutra says : “ To the north of Mount 
Sume is a continent called Uttara . 1 * 3 * (This means “extremely 
excellent.”) The Vibasha calls it Kurudwipad It is square- 
shaped, and so are the faces of its inhabitants. In length 
and breadth one thousand yojauas. It has a tree-king called 
Ambala , 5 seven yojanas round, one hundred in height, and 
fifty in spread. The men live a thousand years ; they have 
no trade, but their life is sustained by implanted vigour. 
They have no such varieties of land, lake, mountain scenery, 
or flowers, fruits, and cereals, as we have. The birds sing 
pleasantly. On each side of the continent is an Anavatapta 
lake, from which four great rivers flow. There are no 
swamps or dangerous hollows, no brambles or prickly plants, 
no troublesome flies or poisonous insects, but the T'ice and 
corn are self-produced, and of exquisite flavour. The warm 
rays of the Mani gem are sufficient for the purpose of cook- 
ing their food ; when the food is sufficiently dressed the 
rays of the gem lose their intense power. There is a wonder- 
ful'’ tree in this country, the leaves of which constantly distil 
heavenly dew (ambrosia) ; both men and women seek its 

1 Che-kin. - Han li-na. ! Yuh-tan-yu. 

1 Kii-lu-rheou. ' Om-po-Io. 

A kiuh-kung tree, lit. heniling-l>n<ly tree. Perhaps the kalpa ties 

°1 the .Singhalese, M.B. 1 1. 
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shelter. The fruit of this fragrant tree, when ripe, opens of 
itself, and provides the people with every kind of garment, 
vessels, and food. In the rivers are found choice pleasure- 
boats, to convey all those who seek for such enjoyment in 
what direction they please. If, on entering the rivers to 
bathe, they leave their garments on one shore, the boats are 
always in waiting to convey them to the opposite shore, 
where fresh garments await them. Whenever they come to 
one of the fragrant trees, above named, they take whatever 
delicacy they please, and pass on. There is no sickness here, 
but they ever retain their youthful looks. Their hair and eye- 
brows are of a russet colour. When they desire marriage, 
if after selection the degree of relationship between the two 
parties is too close, when they seek the shelter of the tree it 
does not bend down as usual to protect them, and so they 
separate ; but if the marriage is a proper one, then the tree 
bends down as a canopy over them . . . When they die they 
are placed in the middle of the four roads, their bodies tho- 
roughly adorned, and then a great bird called Ouwajanka 
bears away the corpse to another land (beyond the Sakwala 
mountains). The soil of this country is soft and elastic to 
the feet. The ground opens of itself to cover everything 
that is unbecoming. All persons who have previously prac- 
tised the ten virtues are born here, and after this in one of 
the Dcva lokas. 

The Nyaya Anusara Shaster says : “ There are two mid- 
dle-sized islands belonging to this continent, viz., Kaurava 
and Gaurava, 1 both inhabited.” 

The Hi-shai Sutra says : “ The men who live in Jambud- 
wipa are three cubits and a half in height, and the men of 
the east and west continents the same. The men of the 
northern continent arc seven cubits hie-h.” 

O 

The Abidharma says : “ The men of the southern conti- 
nent are three and a half cubits high, and some four cubits. 
Men of the eastern continent eight cubits, of the western 
continent sixteen cubits.”- 1 

1 Kiu-li-po ami Kiao-li-po. 

2 The cubit here is the foot of the Chau dynasty, i.e., eight inches 
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The Saddharma prakasa sasana says : “ The men of the 
northern continent are possessed of extraordinary powers of 
vision and hearing/’ [And similar remarks in reference to 
the other continents.] 

The Surangama says : “ Anironddha 1 could see without 
eyes. The Naga Upananda 3 could hear without ears. The 
Devi Ganga 3 could smell without a nose. Gavampati 1 could 
taste without a tongue. Sunyata Deva could feel without a 
body. The Great Kasyapa without the sense of knowledge 
(chitta) could apprehend.” (This section exhibits the truth 
that the senses are not the absolute vehicles of knowledge, 
but that in certain cases there is a mystic power (miao) 5 
which apprehends truth.) 

The Vibasha Shaster says : “ The men of the four great 
continents and of the eight middle-sized ones, are all of di- 
minutive size ; with respect to the five hundred little isles 
some are inhabited and some not ; and some are the abode 
of the Asuras.” 

The Maha 6 Nidana Sutra says : “ The superiority of Jam- 
budwipa as a place of birth consists in five particulars : — 
1. The courage and endurance of its inhabitants; 2. their 
correct habits of thought ; 7 3. being the birthplace of Bud- 
dha ; 4. its good karma ; 5. its being the land of Brahmans. 
But the other continents excel Jambudwipa in three parti- 
culars : — 1 . Length of life; 2. superior enjoyments; 3. excel- 
lence of soil.” 

The Agama Sutra says : “ The southern continent excels 
in three particulars : — 1. Facility of practising good works, 
and so securing a favourable karma ; 2. the advantage of 
imitating the pure life of the Brahmans ; 3. the opportunity 
of hearing the instruction of Buddha.” 

1 Ho-niu-liu-to. 2 Po-nan-to. 3 Ivin-ka-shin-niu. 4 Kiu-fan-po-ti. 

5 The use of the word “miao'’ in opposition to that which is connected 
with the senses explains its use in such compounds as miao fall ^Sad- 
dharina), i.e., the mystic dharma or universe. 

6 So, at least, I take the In-pen-king to be. See this work referred 
to in Hardy’s Theories ami Leijeails, p. 91, n. 

: Samyak drishti, M.B. 19S, § 17. 
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From a comparison of the various Sutras and Shastras, it 
seems that Jambudwipa excels in the wisdom of its inhabi- 
tants, and the other continents, especially the northern one, 
in material prosperity. 

ON THE KARMA THAT LEADS TO BIRTH IN THESE WORLDS. 

2. TheAgama Sutra says: “King Prasenajit asked Buddha 
if every Brahman, Teliatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra on re- 
turning to life would be born in his own caste.” To which 
Buddha replied : “ It is possible it may be so, but the 
matter stands thus — there are four distinct classifications 
of men: 1. Those who from bad go to bad; for example, 
a man born as a chandala, in a base class, or as a fisher- 
man or a hunter, or any other inferior position, doing 
just enough to be born at all as a man; if such a man 
practise evil in his present condition, whether of thought, 
word, or deed, so that in his next birth he enters one of the evil 
ways (i.e., as a beast, asura, or demon), then this is called go- 
ing from bad to bad. 2. Those who go from bad to better; for 
instance, a man born in a base condition, amongst those who 
practise every evil work, this man is in a bad state ; but if 
in this condition he himself does right, guarding well his 
thoughts, words, and actions, then at the end of life he may 
be born as a Du va, and this is called going from bad to better. 

3. From better to bad ; as when a man is born in a wealthy 
or illustrious family, and yet himself does wickedly, then after 
death this man shall also be born in one of the evil ways — 
and this is called goingfrom better to worse. 4. From good 
to better : as when a man being in a good class of life, still 
goes on to practise virtue, then at the end of life he is bom 
in heaven — this is called going from good to better.'” 

The Karma 1 Vibhaga Sutra says : “Buddha declared there 
were ten kinds of works which led to birth in human form : 
1, Not to kill ; 2, not to steal ; 3, not to commit adultery ; 

4, not to use immoral language ; 5, not to equivocate ; 6, not 
to slander; 7, not to lie; 8, not to covet; t>, not to indulge 

1 N k4i-i>o-clut-[>ih-king. 
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anger; 10, not to envy (or indulge partiality). Any one wlio 
may fail in the higher precepts of the Shaman, and yet ob- 
serves these ten rules shall be born again as a man (and ac- 
cording to the completeness of his obedience, the degree of 
happiness he shall enjoy during his life).” 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says ; “With regard to Karma, or 
the result of works, there are three distinctions : 1, The pre- 
sent and immediate result ; 2, the consequent result, in de- 
ciding the character of the next birth ; 4, the remote result 
in distant generations.” 

ON CERTAIN SIGNS AT THE TIME OF DEATH. 

3. When a man comes to die, the bodily functions and the 
mind are clouded and dark. As in a dreamless sleep there is a 
complete suspension of all active thought. There being no 
active exercise of mind, there is no consciousness or reflection ; 
and so there is neither sensation nor passion. 1 But still there 
is a clinging to existence, 2 and this is called the principle 
(heart) of birth and death (ashta vijnyana). At this time, 
according to a man’s good works, or bad works, this occult 
principle ascends or descends, and the body gradually becomes 
icy cold to the touch. Hence it is the verse (Gatha) says : 

“ If from the summit of the head — a Saint : 5 
If from the eyes the tiame departs — a God :* 

A man, if from tile heart ; a l’reta from the groin ; 

A dubious birth from out the knee-pan goes. 

And from the bottom of the feet a birth in Hell." 3 

1 Vijnyana or sanscara, Colebrooke, 254. Upadana. 

3 That is “ Buddha." 4 That is a Deva, inferior to the former. 

3 When the eye can no longer see, nor the ear hear, then the other 
senses cease to act. When the power of thought is gone, then the six 
sources of knowledge are completely extinct. Whilst the body is warm, 
however, there yet remains the principle known as *• ashta vijnyana"; 
but when that goes, the body becomes completely cold. Now, if we 
carefully examine what part of the body remains warm the longest, we 
may divine what the character of the next, birth will be; if the region 
about the heart remains warm longest, then the pel son will be born as a 
man. and so on aeconhng to the system of the Gatha given above. 

Now men of the world (i.e.. those who are not Buddhists) say, that 

when the body rnirupts and the vital spirits aie dispeised. what is there 
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On a certain occasion Buddha spoke thus “ If a man at 
the end of life, knowing that his hour has come, have clear 
and distinct thoughts on religious subjects, and with his body 
washed and his garments properly arranged, thus departs ; 
then if on his person appear any of the distinguishing marks 
peculiar to Buddha, those present may know assuredly that 
he has gone at once to be born in Paradise (pure-land) . But 
if a man who reverences Buddha, and has observed the pre- 
cepts, yet with less thorough purpose, die without any 
marks either good or bad on his person, but lies as it 
wore in a sleep, and, awaking for a moment, thus de- 
parts, this man, not yet wholly freed from the influ- 
ences of unbelief, shall be born for five hundred years 
in an external paradise, 2 and afterwards enter on his 
perfect reward. Again, if a man have encouraged in him- 
self a compassionate and benevolent disposition, and his re- 
ligious ideas are pure, if his mind hanker not after wealth, 
or worldly relationship, if his eyes be clear and his face com- 
posed, if he be possessed with a desire of heaven, and look 
forward at some future time to behold me, if his eyes al- 
ready seem to see the heavenly hosts, and his ears to hear 
heavenly melody, then shuffling off his body he shall cer- 
tainly be born as a Deva. Again, if a man be of a bland 
and amiable disposition, and have striven to acquire some 
religious merit, his body undiseased and unblemished, 
his thoughts directed to the well-being of his parents, or 
wife, or children, his principles unconfused and clear as to 
right and wrong. And in this mind, having fairly divided 
his worldly goods, he die, this man shall be bom again in 
human shape. If again there be a man who stares wildly 
at his friends, clutches at the air with his hand, continu- 
ally defiles himself and yet knows it not, his eyes blood- 
shot, lying with his face downward, sleeping with his body 

left that can be born again. They know nothing about this secret 
principle or power called “aslita vijnyana.” (Clx. Ed.) 

1 \ iz., in the Shau-hou-kwo-kai-chu Sutra, but I cannot give the 
Sanscrit title of this work, 

2 City of doubts region bordering on the true Paradise of Amithaba. 
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doubled up, seeing frightful visions which cannot be told, 
liis senses and mind gone, raving in delirium, this man after 
death will be born in hell. If, again, there is a man who is 
continually wetting his lips with his tongue through fever, 
vexing himself about eating and drinking, talking incoher- 
ently about hunger and thirst, and at last opens his eyes 
suddenly and dies, this man shall be bom as a Preta. Again, 
if there be a man whose body is affected by an accumulation 
of diseases, his spirits darkened and paralysed by overhang- 
ing clouds, dreading to hear the name of Buddha, ravenous 
after the taste of flesh, not listening to any words of exhor- 
tation, wrapped up in worldly thoughts, sweating from his 
hands and feet, and every part of his body, jabbering and 
dribbling, this man when he dies will be bom as a beast.” 

The Surangama Sutra says : “ Buddha thus addressed 
Ananda : — All sentient creatures are mutually involved in 
the necessity of birth and death — being bom according to 
the accustomed method, and flying according to the laws of 
perpetual change. At the end of life, before losing all ani- 
mal heat, the good and evil deeds of the whole life are sum- 
moned up, as it were, in a moment. Those possessed of the 
best indication of conscience (sanjnya), are immediately pro- 
vided with wings and fly away to be bora in a region above 
the heavens ; as they fly, in the heart arises joy and wisdom, 
with every holy desire, and already they behold the Buddhas 
of the ten regions of space, and according to their prayer 
they find themselves born in one of the pure lands belong- 
ing to these Buddhas. If the conscience be less pure, but 
yet greater in proportion than the passion-Nature, then the 
flight cannot be sustained long, and the subject of it becomes 
like one of the winged Rishis. If the two portions of one’s 
nature be equally developed ( i.e ., the good and the bad) 
then a person is bom again as a man. If the passion-nature 
prevail, then the person is bora in one of the equivocal forms 
of life, the worst being as a hairy creature like a caterpillar, 
the best like a bird. If the passion-nature, as compared with 
the pure conscience, be as seven to three, then the person is 
born below the water-circle, and acquires within the limits- 
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of the Fire-world an inflamed nature, his body ever burning 
like a Preta, no water to allay his pain, no food or drink — so 
he must pass a hundred thousand kalpas. If the passion- 
nature be as nine to one, then he must sink down to the 
very bottom of the fire circle, and, as a lenient punishment, 
be burned in a hell in which there is some intermission of 
pain ; but if he be extremely wicked then he is born in the 
hell where there is no intermission. A man purely sensual, 
without any portion of a good conscience, sinks down to 
Avitclii (O-pi) and if he still continues to revile the priest- 
hood, and mock at the law, and abuse the faithful, etc., he 
shall sutler over aud over again in all the bottomless pits of 
the ten regions of space.” 

The Avatanisaka Sutra says : “ So it is a man at the last 
moment of his life sees indications of his future destiny ; 
if he possess a bad karma he beholds all the miseries 
attending a birth in Hell, or as a beast, or as a Preta. He 
sees the Infernal lictors, brandishing their cruel maoes, 
scowling at him, accusing him ! Handcuffed they lead him 
away ! He hears the sounds of his own piteous cries for 
mercy ! he sees the rivers of fire, the scalding boilers, the 
spiked hills, the trees covered with knives — every misery in 
succession which he must endure. 

“But if he have a good karma, then he beholds the 
H eavenly mansions, the host of IJevas and the Apsarasas, 
every kiud of lovely garment, beautifully adorned, the 
palaces and gardens, surpassing in splendour ; and though 
his body be yet alive, he already enjoys an antepast of his 
future blessedness !” 

THE NINE MOUNTAIN GIRDLES AND THE EIGHT SEAS. 

1. The first mountain is called Sumo or Sumeru; its base is 
evenly placed on the top of the Bold circle (below the earth). 
It is broad towards the earth, and narrows upwards, again ex- 
panding towards the top. It is perfectly adorned with the 
tour precious substances, gold, silver, sapphire, and lapis- 

1 A\ hat is heir called passion nature, is love of the impure: that which 
•is called jniud conscience is Io\e of virtue. (Cli. Ed.) 
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lazuli (or coral, M.B. 11). Various sorts of trees, herbs, 
and fragrant foliage growing on its sides, spread their 
odour far and wide. Here is the resting-place of sages and 
philosophers (after death) . The mountain is 1 68,000 yojanas 
liio - h, of which 84,000 are below the surface of the water. 
(The Dirghagama. The Kosha and the Lai-sliai give the 
height 80,000 yojanas, and they say that each mountain 
cy-de to the outside iron range diminishes one-half succes- 
sively). Beyond Mount Sumeru is the Fragrant Sea, whose 
breadth is 84,000 yojanas. (The Kosha says 80,000.) Each 
of the seven seas diminishes in breadth by one-half. They 
produce the Utpala flower, 1 * the Padma flower,- the Kumuda 
flower, 3 and the Pundarika flower. 4 These flowers grow in 
great profusion and spread their leaves on every side. Each 
mountain range is half immersed in these various seas. The 
second range is called Yugandara (mutually yoked). The 
height and breadth 42,000 yojanas. The sea is the same 
breadth (the Kosha says 40,000 in each case). The third 
range is called Isadara (holding or connecting pole), 21,000 
yojanas in height, the sea just as wide (the Kosha says 20,000). 
The fourth range is called Karavika, 5 (projecting wood. Im- 
post?) 12,000 yojanas high, the sea the same width (the Kosha 
says 10,000 yojanas.) The fifth range is called Sudarsana, 
6,000 yojanas high, and the sea the same width. The sixth 
range is called Asva karna (horses’ ears), 3,000 yojanas 
high, the sea the same width (the Kosha says 2,500.) The 
seventh range is called Vinayaka (the Obstacle Mountains)/' 
1,200 (? 1,500) yojanas high, the sea the same (the Kosha 
says 1,250). The eighth range is called Nfmifidhara (hold- 
ing-earth), 600 yojanas high (the Kosha says 625). Be- 
tween this range and the Chakra Mountains, which are 300 
yojanas high, and which enclose the whole system, is the 

1 Xj/mphceas in general. - Xelumbium s)>eciosuin. 

3 Nymphcea esculenta. ' The white Lotus. 

Considering the awkwardness of this expression, and also the ren- 

dering of Romusat’s, “sandal mountains" (Lotus, p. .S47), 1 think there 
is a misprint in the text. 

0 Vide Burn., Lot., p. £47. 
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salt sea, 322,000 yfijanas in breadth and depth, and the 
whole circuit 3,008,475 yojanas. All these mountains are 
immersed 8,000 yojanas below the sea, and rest on the 
golden wheel. 1 

And now, having alluded to these seas, we may inquire 
what is the cause of the morning and evening tides ? The 
Avatamsaka Sutra says — “ The palace of the Naga Rajah 
Sagara is in the midst of the sea, the water flowing through 
this palace assumes a deep blue colour, and as it enters or 
issues forth from the palace causes the fall and rise of the 
sea.” 

Again, how is it that the countless Rivers which constantly 
pour their supplies into the Ocean do not cause it to over- 
flow ? The Avatamsaka says — “ There are four precious 
substances at the bottom of the sea, which absorb the con- 
tributions of the Rivers constantly flowing into the Ocean. 
'Hence there is no increase or decrease in the water of the 
great Sea. The first precious substance is called Sun treasure 
great jewel, (Maharatna surya-garbha ?) the splendour of 
which is so great that wherever it reaches the water is con- 
verted into a milk-like substance. The second the great 
jewel Li-jun (Dispersing fatness) ; wherever the splendour 
of this reaches it converts the milky substance into 
curds. The third is called the great jewel Fo-in-kwong 
(brilliancy of fire), the splendour of which converts the 
curds into butter. The fourth is called the great jewel 
Tsin-wou-chu (no residue ) ; wherever the splendour of this 
reaches it changes the butter into essential oil, and this 
disappears and leaves no residue, as it were by the action of 
fire.” 

1 The Sutras and Shasters differ somewhat in respect to these measure- 
ments. According to the Kosba, from the middle point of Mount 
Sumeru to the verge of its southern extremity is 40,000 yojanas. From 
this point across the seven golden mountains is 79,375 yojanas, and the 
seas the same, so that the whole radius would be 15K,750 yojanas, and 
the diameter 317,500 yojanas. Again, the breadth of the Salt Sea is 
o'22,.>12 yojanas, so that the whole diameter from north to south and 
from east to west is 1,042,124 yojanas. This is the measurement of the 
boundaries of the Sakwala. Ch. Ed. 
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What, then, we may ask, is the cause of the salt taste of 
the sea water ? In answer to this, the Lau-Tan 1 Sutra says 
— “ There are three reasons for the saltness of sea water. 
1. In the middle of the sea is a great fish, 28,000 li in 
length, its pollutions cause the salt taste. 2. When the 
world was being perfected (the tera of perfection) there fell 
a great rain from the Akanishta Heavens, which, washing 
away from the intervening worlds much impurity, carried 
all of it into the sea. 3. A long time ago a certain Rishi 
used his sorcery and caused the water to become salt.” 

ON THE CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKES. 

5. According to the Agama Sutras, Buddha declared that 
there were eight causes and occasions of earthquakes. 1 . The 
earth is placed on water, and the water on wind, and the wind 
on space. When the wind is agitated, then the great water is^ 
moved, and this shakes the earth. 2. The effect of the great 
energy of the male and female disciples of Buddha and also 
of the great Deva (Mahesliwara) acting on the waters. 3. 
When Bddhisatwa descends from the Tusita Heavens to be 
incarnated. 4. When Bddhisatwa is born from the right 
side of his mother. 5. When Bddhisatwa arrives at perfect 
enlightenment. 6. When Buddha begins to preach, by 
turning the Wheel of the Law, which neither Mara nor 
Yuma nor Brahma nor any Shaman or Deva or man is able 
to turn. 7. When Buddha is about to bring his teaching 
to an end, and with undivided attention fixes his mind on 
the conclusion of his career. 8. When Tathugata enters on 
the perfect and unsurpassed condition of Nirvana. There 
arc eight causes given by the Agama. Again, the Ava- 
tamsaka Sutra says — “ Whenever Bddhisatwa delivers the 
Law the earth quakes six times.” 

The Saddharma prakasa sasana Sutra says — “ The wicked 
Dragons opposed to the Law, raising a great strife, put the 
vast sea in commotion, which is felt for a distance of several 
1 The Sanscrit name of this Sutra appears to he Pindadhana. 
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hundred ynjanas. Hence the earth, which rests on tlie sur- 
face of the waters, is shaken also.” 

[Other reasons are assigned of a similar character.] 

ON THE LAND OF THE NAGA RAJAHS. 

6. The Lau-Tan Sutra says— “ To the North of Mount 
Sumeru, under the waters of the Great Sea, is the Palace ot 
Sagara Naga Rajah, in length and breadth 80,000 yujanas; it 
is surrounded byprecious walls, a beautiful railing, garden and 
parks, adorned with every species of decoration.” 

The Avataihsaka Sutra says — “In the midst of the Palace 
of the Naga rajah Sagara there are four precious gems, 
from which are produced all the gems of the Ocean. Here 
also is the Palace of Jambuketu, 1 the Naga Raja’s eldest 
son; also the palace of Yasuki Naga Rajah, 2 and eighty 
•myriads of other Dragons, each having his separate palace. 

There are five sorts of Dragons : 1 . Serpent-dragons ; 
2. Lizard-dragons; -3. Fish-dragons; 4. Elephant-dragons; 
5. Toad-dragons. Sagara Naga Rajah, assuming the ap- 
pearance ofMaheshwara, exerting his great strength, mightily 
assists all sentient creatures. His influence extends from 
the four continents up to the Paranirm ita Vasvavartin Heaven ; 
He spreads out the clouds diversified with every colour, ex- 
cites the varied brightness of the lightninsr, causes the 
changing peals of thunder, raises propitious breezes, distils 
fertilising showers. But though this Naga Rajah is well 
affected towards men, the good principles which prevail in 
the world are the real source of propitious rain falling. 

Again it is said that Anavatapta Naga Rajah raises the 
wide-spreading vapoury clouds which cover Jambudwipa 
and distil soft and nourishing rain, causing the various 
herbs and grain to spring up and flourish, and the fountains 
and rivers to swell with refreshing streams. 

The Saddliarma Prakasa sasana Sutra says — “Down in the 
depths of the Great Sea 1,000 ydjanas is a city named Hi- 

1 Chin-fau-chwang. 


5 Fan-sun. 
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loll, 1 its length and breadth 3,000 yojanas; it is occupied by 
Naga Rajahs. There are two sorts of Naga Rajahs : 1 . 
Those who practise the Law of Buddha; 2. Those who do 
not do so. The first protect the world ; the second are 
opposed to it. Where the good Dragons dwell it never 
rains hot sand, but the wicked Dragons are subject to this, 
and their palaces and followers are all burned up. When- 
ever men obey the Law, and cherish their parents, and sup- 
port and feed the Shamans, then the good Naga Rajahs are 
able to acquire increased power, so that they can cause a small 
fertilising rain to fall, by which the five sorts of grain are 
perfected in colour, scent, and taste. No destructive mildew 
can occur, the fruits are preserved, and the flowers excel in 
the loveliness of their tints. The Sun and Moon exert no 
malign influences, but impart a fertilising warmth, whilst 
no blighting winds are permitted to arise, to destroy the 
fruits of the earth. If, on the contrary, men are disobedient 
to the Law, do not reverence their parents, do not cherish 
the Brahmans and Shamans, then the power of the wicked 
dragons increases, and just the opposite effects* follow ; 
every possible calamity happens to the fruits of the earth 
and to the lives of men. 

The Great Rain asking Sutra says 2 — “ Buddha residing 
in the Palace of the Naga Rajah Upananda delivered the 
Law, and summoned to his presence the great-cloud com- 
pany of Dragons. There was the circle-hooded Sagara 
Aaga Rajah, and all the other great Nagas; amongst these, 
he with the mighty voice, he with the lightning tongue, he 
with the jewelhood,he with the snake’s body,he with the 1,000 
heads, he with the red eyes, he with the rolling thunder 
voice, etc., etc. All these being assembled, he instructed 
how they ought to bestow upon Jambudwipa great fertilising 
rain. s 

' Either the city of sportive joys, or the city called 1 1 i 1 a or perhaps 
Ihdda. 

; Malta mcfpi myidala varsha-vanlhana naina Sutra. 

J According to the orthodox opinion the Xajra spirits arc lords over 

E 
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ON THE COUNTRY OF THE GAEUDAS OR GOLDEN-WINGED BIRDS. 

7. The Sutras say — “ To the North of the great Ocean there 
is a large tree called Kutasalmali; 1 it is seven yojanas round 
at its root, and is embedded twenty yojanas in the ground. 
Its trunk grows one hundred yojanas high, and its branches 
spread fifty yojanas round. To the east of the tree are the 
palaces of the spawn-gendered dragons and Garudas, ex- 
tending over GOO yojanas. To the south of the tree are the 
palaces of Dragons and Garudas born from the womb. To 
the west of the tree those born from moisture have their 
abode. To the north of the tree those born by trans- 
formation. The King of these Garudas, when he wishes 
to seize the Dragons, flies up into the tree and looks down 
on the ocean; then he flaps his wings and divides the waters 
to the distance of 1,600 yojanas, on which he flies down and 
pecks up the Dragons just as he pleases and eats them. 
These birds eat all the four kinds of Dragons. 

They are not able, however, to seize Sagara Naga Rajah, 
or Narnia, or Upananda, or Ditarasa, or Anavatapta, or any 
of the Dragons who have entered on a religious life. 2 

ON THE COUNTRY OF THE ASURAS . 3 

8. The Sutras say — ‘ : To the east of Mount Sumeru, at a 
distance of 1,000 yojanas, is the territory of Vemacliitra, 4 the 
King of the Asuras. It is surmounted by the ocean and em- 

the wind, rain, thunder and lightning, but common books attribute 
these results to combinations of Yang and Yin. Oh. Ed. 

' lvu-cha-che-ma-li. A species of cotton tree. Vide E. Burnouf. 

- Once on a time, when the Dragons were tormented by the Garudas, 
they laid their case before Buddha, who gave them his Kasha robe to 
divide amongst them; whoever possesses a portion of this is exempt from 
any molestation by these birds. 

3 the Asuras are not Dcvas either m point of power or bliss ; they 
aie Devas in one sense, yet have not their superior merit, but on the 
contrary they are subject to violent passion, t'h. Ed. 

4 I’i-ma-ebe-to-lo. * 
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braced by the wind, as a cloud is held by the air. Its length and 
breadth is 80,000 ydjanas, a series of seven costly railings 
surround it, and also precious trees and gardens. The walls of 
the residence are 10,000 ydjanas across, and the palace itself 

1.000 ydjanas across. The several palaces of the Asuras are 
within these precincts; some small, others large. To the 
south of the mount is the palace of the Asura Bala-rajah. 1 To 
the west of the mount is the palace of Savara-rajah. 2 To the 
north of the mount is the palace of Rahu, Asura Rajah. 

The Saddharma prakasa sasana Sutra says: “Underneath 
the earth and the ocean are the abodes of the hateful enemies of 
the Devas, called Asuras. There are two kinds of them. 1. 
Those who may properly be called demons, being hungry 
ptetas with shapes like the Devil, possessing, however, a 
certain power of spiritual transformation. 2. Those born 
as beasts (or, in the shape of brutes). They occupy the 
border of Mount Sumeru, 84,000 ydjanas below the sea and 
land. There are four territories belonging to them. 1. 
The territory of Rahu, 21,000 ydjanas across. He is able 
to assume an apparitional body, great or small,, according 
to his purpose, in any part of the Kama Rupa. The city he 
lives in is called ‘shining bright’ (prabhasa?); it is 8,000 
ydjanas in length and breadth, and is adorned with precious 
groves, flowing streams and tanks. The years of his life 
are 5,000, each day and night of which is equal to 500 years 
of men. The second territory is 21,000 ydjanas below the 
former and occupied by Bala deva, s Asura Rajah, in length 
and breadth 13,000 ydjanas; the city is called star-tassel* 
(Jyotiskandha ?) ; the years of his life 6,000, each day and 
night of which is equal to 600 years of men. The third 
territory is 21,000 ydjanas below the former, whore dwells 
an Asura Rajah called Suraskandha, 3 in length and breadth 

13.000 ydjanas ; the city is called Havira, 6 in length and 
breadth 8,000 ydjanas ; the years of his life 7,000, each day 
and night of which is equal to 700 years of men. The 


' Yunrr-voh. 

J Y ung-kirn. 


s SuraAliamla. 

'■ Fa-man. 


’-1 


Lotus 3. 

'■ Han-pi-lo. 
K 2 


* Sing-man. 
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fourth territory is tlie dwelling-place of \ iunachitra, 21,000 
yqjanas below the former; the chief city is called Havira, 
13,000 yojanas across.” (The Suranganta Sutra says that 
there are viviparous, oviparous, etc., Asuras also.) 

ON THE WAR OF TFIE ASTRAS WITH THE DEVAS. 

9. The Saddharma prakasa sasana Sutra says : “ At the 
time when the Asuras engaged in conflict with the Devas, 
they first got the wicked Dragons to excite pernicious winds 
and rain to destroy the crops in Jambudwipa. The King of 
the good Dragons hereupon sent many messengers to warn 
them to desist from any such purpose. The wicked Nagas 
paid no attention to the warning. They came therefore to 
blows, and with thunder and fire the strife was carried on. 
At this time the power of the virtuous principles of men 
was great, so that the good Dragons gained a speedy vic- 
tory. A second time the Asuras dispatched their hosts to 
re-commonce the struggle. At this time the power of 
wicked principles amongst men was great, so that the 
assembled armies of the Asuras put the good Nagas to 
flight. On this they commissioned the space-travelling 
A akshas with haste to cleave the void and ascend upwards 
to beg the assistance of the Devas (heavenly soldiers), and 
so once more the Asuras are put to flight. But now the 
King of the inferior Asuras comes forth with his warriors 
and rallies the retreating crowd ; and when, in consequence 
of his assistance, the good Nagas and Devas were hard 
pressed, the four Heavenly Kings bring forth their armies 
and retrieve the fortune of the da} - . Finally, the King of 
the great Asuras is supplicated to help them ; he, indeed, 
greatly enraged, leapt up from his throne, the great earth 
trembled and quaked, Nanda, the Naga Rajah, with his 
tail lashed the sea till the spray thereof reached even to the 
Tusita Heaven. 1 hen Sakra Rajah, seeing the earth quake 
and the clouds driven here and there in wild confusion, 
knew that the Asuras were invading his boundaries, where- 
upon he commanded the thirty-two Devas to enter the 
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C’hitra vana 1 and select each one a diamond mace and 
sword, a battleaxe and club, bow and quiver, and prepare 
himself for the encounter. Seeing this, the King of the 
Great Astiras issued his orders for his subjects to assemble 
iu mass ; in countless numbers they came forth from the 
mighty ocean, each grasping his warlike weapons. Cleav- 
ing the void they ascended to engage the Heavenly Kings. 
The four Kings , 2 beholding the vast array, hastened up to 
the summit of Sumeru to seek an audience with Sakra 
Rajah. Then Sakra, mounting his Imperial Elephant (ele- 
phant-dragon, t.i\, Airavana hasti rajah), summoned all the 
Devas to assemble their followers and descend to the con- 
flict. The armies of the Asura Rajah had already reached 
the confines of the Mountain ; whom, indeed, Sekra Rajah 
tried to conciliate by friendly counsel, but the King, scowl- 
ing upwards, shouted out — ‘Seize him, there!’ ‘Hold him, 
there !’ Then the Diva Kings ordered their forces to ad- 
vance ; Surya Dcva puttra" led the way, beaming forth his 
blinding rays into the eyes of the Asura Rajah. He, indeed, 
dazzled by the brightness, was unable to distinguish the 
hosts of the Devas, and so raised his hand to shade his 
eyes (this causes an eclipse), and commanded the Asuras to 
attack, on which the two hosts come into conflict. Then 
very won derfuhvas the struggle and the commotion: no human 
powers of comparison can sufficiently describe it. King 
with king, leader with leader, army with army, dragon with 
dragon, ruthlessly struggled. They advanced as a cloudy 
phalanx, they clashed the martial drums, they exercised 
their supernatural force. Nor was the contest of one kind 
only, for some fought with gleaming swords, some grasped 
the mighty spear, the thunder crash and the lightning 
gleam followed in rapid succession. There was the hurling 
of great rocks and mighty trees ; some belched forth water 

' Tehi-to-lo-lin, or it may be the Chitra treasure-house or depository, 
“ chitra” meaning magical or supernatural. 

: That is the eliatur malia rajahs, who live on each side of Sumeru. 

1 i e the Sun I)eva. 
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and some fire ; some tugged hand to hand ; whilst others 
shouted out defiance. Then there were those who em- 
ployed magical contrivances ; some caused swords and arrows 
and stones to fall like rain; some were wounded — without 
eyes ! without ears ! with no hands or feet ! The Di vas, in- 
deed, except their heads were cut from their shoulders, had the 
power to restore themselves, hut not so their opponents. 
Then Sumeru shook and quaked ! the great ocean seethed 
and boiled ! and the fish Nagas leapt upwards in wild 
affright at the noise of the battle ! 

At this time the Asura Rajah, using his spiritual power, ap- 
peared with five hundred heads and five hundred hands, and 
seizing a mountain three hundred yojanas high, he hurled it 
against the heavenly host. This the King of the Devas tritu- 
rated to fine powder by the countless arrows he shot against it 
during its flight. Again the Asura King seized a mountain 
five hundred yojanas high, and hurled it against Sakra 
Rajah; this the Imperial Elephant Airavana caught with 
his trunk and hurled it back against the Asura, whom, 
striking full in the middle of his breast, it overturned. 
Then the Devas laughingly shouted — f Ah ! beast-born ! 
has the White Elephant hit you P Hereupon the Ele- 
phant King, exerting his spiritual power, assumed an 
appearance of one with 1000 heads ! from his mouths he 
darted flames of fire ! whilst his body by its vastness filled 
the limits of space ! Then Sakra Rajah also assumed a 
majestic body with 1000 heads and 1000 arms, and seizing 
in each hand a diamond mace sparkling with the lustre of 
gems, mounted on his Royal Elephant, he advanced in 
person against the Asuras, resolved for good to drive them 
back. The King of the Asuras, beholding Sakra Rajah 
darkening the limits of space with his body, his heart 
failed him for fear and he ordered his army to turn about and 
descend from the heights. Then the Devas of the thirty- 
two heavens and the four heavenly Kings hurled down their 
winged swords thick as the falling rain and their arrows 
like the showers of Autumn, and thus joined in the pursuit. 
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At length Sakra Rajah, moved with pity, recalled his 
soldiers, and bade them return to the Triyastrinslias Heaven, 
to lay aside their military weapons and assume their heavenly 
robes ! 

“After this, Sakra, ascending his Royal throne, the Kings 
came forward to congratulate him ; and he on his part de- 
livered the Law to them and expounded many virtuous 
principles in their hearing, exhorting them to practise piety, 
and not forsake the rules of correct life. All the Dcvas 
thereupon made obeisance aud departed to their several 
palaces. Meantime, Airavana hasti rajah, filled with exult- 
ation, blew forth from his trunk two mighty streams of 
water, which, spreading abroad through Jambudwipa, fell 
as a genial rain for seven days, causing the different sorts 
of shrubs and grain to revive and flourish. Then he also 
went to his highly adorned abode.” 

OX THE BODILY SIZE OF DIFFERENT BEINGS. 

10. The Agauia Sutra says : “ Of all the great creatures 
which exist, the two Nagas Nanda and Upananda are the 
largest. They are able to infold Sumcru seven times round, 
their heads above the top of it and their tails in the sea.” 

Another Sutra says :* “ The greatest creature is tlje 
Garuda Mahiikaya, from head to tail eight thousand yojanas, 
and in height the same. This bird can fly without rest from 
one Sutnera to another (that is, from one world to ano- 
ther).” 

The Avatamsaka Sfitra says : “ When the Dcvas of the 
thirty-three heavens were at war with the Asuras, the Dcvas 
gained the victory, and the Asuras were discomfited. The 
Asura-ltajah, although seven hundred yojanas long, by his 
power of sorcery, was able to conceal himself and all his host 
m the tubes of the lily roots.” 

A gatha says : 


I’ou-.vah-rliu-tni kill", that a-, the Sutra of the births of Iwjilhisutwu 
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“ As when the Asura took upon himself corporeal shape. 

Standing upon the Diamond strand in Ocean's midst, 

The waters of the sea concealed one half his form, 

"Whilst high as Sumeru's top his head he towered." 

(This would make his bodily shape to be 158,000 yojatias 
long.) 

We read again in the Yinaya : x “The body of the great 
fish Makara is sometimes three hundred yojanas long, and 
sometimes four hundred, the greatest ever known is seven 
hundred yojanas.” 

So another Sfitra says : “ With eyes like the sun aDd 
moon, a nose like a gigantic mountain, a mouth like a yawn- 
ing abyss.” 

In the Rules of the Yinaya it is said that Sariputra having 
carefully strained his drinking-water, again and again de- 
sired to make use of it to quench his thirst, but by bis 
spiritual power perceived that it was yet full of minute in- 
sects. For seven days be drank nothing. Then his body 
became attenuated, and Buddha inquired what was the cause 
of it ; to whom he answered : “ In obedience to your orders 
I carefully strained my drinking-water, in order to free it 
from all animal life, but yet I saw, by my power of spiritual 
perception, that there remained in it countless insect forms, 
and so, from respect to the Rule for protecting and preserv- 
es Life, I did not dare to drink.” On which Buddha an- 
swered : “By using your supernatural power thus, you would 
destroy life rather than preserve it ; henceforth therefore we 
ordain that in purifying drinking-water, the common power 
of sight shall determine if it is sufficiently strained.” 

ON THE GENERAL NAMES FOE HELL. 

11. Yhat we call “earth-prisons” in Sanscrit is called 
iNiraya, which means “opposed to reason,” or, “out of the 
right way,” because the places spoken of, lie at the very 
bottom under the World of Desires (Abidliurma). Again 

1 Kales of the four divisions. 
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they are called “ Narakas,” which word points to their being 
the abode of “ wicked men” (Vibasha) ; thus the Vibasha 
Shaster says : “ Underneath Jambudwipa are the great 
Narakas — above are the frontier Hells; there are also solitary 
hells in mountains, valleys, and in hollows and desert places.” 

The other continents have only frontier and solitary hells, 
but no great ones, whilst some affirm that the northern con- 
tinent has no hells. The occupants of these abodes have 
human shapes and human feelings — from their mouths pro- 
ceed constant shrieks, indicating intense suffering, but not 
one articulate word can they pronounce. These places of 
punishment are fashioned with brass and iron ; there is also 
an “iron city,” trees covered with knives, boiling rivers, 1 
iron network, everything arranged according to the strictest 
Rule. 3 There are many sorts of these miserable abodes, but 
we will in brief confine ourselves to three, viz., The burning 
hells, the freezing hells, and the frontier hells. 

THE EIGHT BURNING HELLS. 

12. With respect to these we read in the Vibasha Shaster : 
“ Under Jambudwipa down to the place of punishment called 
Avitchi, 3 is forty thousand yojauas. The space included in 
this measurement tapers upward from the bottom like a heap 
of grain.” 

The Sa-p’o-to Shaster 1 says : “ Below Jampudwipa there 
is a depth of earthy loam five hundred yojanas in thickness, 
below this five hundred yojauas of white clay. Below this is 
the Sandjiva-hell, and after this six others down to the 
Bratapana-hell, including a distance of nineteen thousand 
yojanas. Each of these hells is ten thousand yojanas in width, 

1 Compare “ Phlegethon." 

2 That is, according to the universal description given in Buddhist 
books of an abode “ perfectly adorned," that it has a surrounding rail, 
groves of trees, tanks of water, and a net-work ornamental enclosure; 
only in tins case the end is to torture rather than delight the occupants. 

3 Wou-kan, “no interval.” 

* 11ns may be the Shasters of the Sarvastivadah school. 
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but the height and breadth of Avitclii is twenty thousand 
yojanas.” A Gatlia in the Fah-yuen 1 says : 

“ Tlie first seven Hells are 500 yojanas apart ; 

The lowest one 320.000 11 beneath ; 

Its length and breadth alike, of brass and iron: 

In this the worst of men are born.” 

Another Sutra says r “ Outside all the mountain-kings 
of the four great continents, there is one mountain range 
distinct from the rest called the Iron-circle ; in height 
0,800,000 yojanas, the length and breadth the same, hard as 
the diamond ; beyond this again is a similar circular iron 
range ; between these two is a very dark and vast interval, 
without one ray of light from the sun or the moon. Here 
are situated the eight great hells.” 

With respect to the duration of life in these places of tor- 
ment, relying on the Abidharma Shaster 5 — “ In the Sanjiva 
hell the number of years is five hundred. In the Kala- 
sutra hell a thousand years, and in each successive place of 
punishment double the period of the former one, down to the 
Tapana-hell, where the period is sixteen thousand years ; in 
the Pratapana-hell half a kalpa, and in the Avitchi-hell, a 
kalpa. 

The Koslia 8 has ter 1 says : “ In the Sandjiva-hcll a day 
and a night equal five hundred years of the Chaturmaha 
rajahs, down to the Tapana hell, where one day and night 
equal sixteen thousand years of the Xirmanazati heaven.” 

Another Sutra 5 says : “ One day and night in the Sand- 
jiva hell, is equal to 1 (3,200 kotis of years of men (a koti is 
a hundred thousand). In the Kala-Sutra hell a day and 
night is equal to 32,-100 kotis of years of men. In the 

1 The Garden of the Law : this is probably the encyclopedia known 
as the Fah-yuen-tchou-lin. 

2 The In-pen Sutra, i.e.. the cause-ground Sutra, it may be the 
Maha Nidana Sutra : but this must be left for further consideration. 

3 Written by Vasubhandu. 

* 1 bis also was written by Vasubhandu against the Vibasiia school. 

' I he Kiao-liane-sheoii-ming. i.c.. the Sutra which I elates to the 
< oniparativc duration of the year.-- of life. 
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Sanghata-liell one day and night is equal to 64,800 kotis of 
years of men. In the Raurava-hell one day and night is 
equal to 129,000 kotis, in the Malia-Ranrava hell 250,200 
kotis, and in the Tapana-liell 518,400 kotis.’’ The Kcliiti- 
garbha 1 Sutra says : “ To the east of Jambudwipa there is a 
region where there is a mountain called Iron-circle. In the 
black space behind this mountain, where there is neither light 
from the sun or moon, is a great hell called Aparavitchi. 2 * 
Again there is another called the Great Avitchi 5 (Maha- 
vitclii) ; again there are on each of the four sides other hells 
(amounting to twenty-four in all), such as “ that with winged 
knives,” “fiery arrows,” “crushing mountains,” and so on. 
Then there are the calling-out hells (twenty-two in number), 
and others up to a hundred thousand. All these are con- 
tained within the great Iron-circle Mountains. This great 
earth in which we live has eighteen successive tiers of hells, 
amounting to five hundred in all, each havingadistinctname.” 

With regard to the Avitchi 4 -hell, its walls are in circuit 
some eighty thousand li, made of solid iron, and a thousand 
li in height. Flames of fire are continually bursting from 
above the walls. Within its precincts other hells are ar- 
ranged, all with different names. In the middle of all is 
another hell called by the same name of Avitchi, eighteen 
thousand li round and ten thousand li high; the whole is made 
of iron, and the flames are continually lapping up and down 
— iron snakes and monsters on the walls ever belch forth 
fire from their open mouths, whilst in the midst the modes 
of torture are so arranged that each miserable victim stretch- 
ed out on the rack beholds thousands of others undergoing 
still more excruciating torments, which await him in his 
turn.” The Satyasiddha’ vyakarana Shaster says : “ There 
are five Avitchi hells — 1, the immediate-recompense Avitchi, 

1 Ti-tsang-kiug. 

2 Kih-wou-kien. Vide Vishnu Purana, 207, u. 1 Tai o-lii. 

1 I his evidently refers to the whole class of such Ilells. probably that 

called Mahavitchi or Ajiaravitehi in the I’uranas and in Menu. 

Tehing-shih-lun. 
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because here are born immediately after death those who 
deserve it j 2, the woeful A vitchi, because of its utter misery; 
o, the temporary A vitchi, because its torments last one kalpa; 
4, life-long Avitchi, because there is no cessation of pain; 
o, the form-like A vitchi, eighty thousand yojanas in length 
and breadth, ever filled with human forms. ” 

THE DIFFERENT SORTS OR MARKS OF FCNISHMEXT. 

Id. The school of the Sarvastivadins 1 speak of eight great 
hells — 1, Sandjiva.- The hands of the miscreants born in this 
hell are provided with iron claws, with which they tear and 
mangle each other’s flesh ; or else, seizing with their hands 
knives and swords, they cut and hack each other to bits. 3 
Lying on the ground, their bodies thus torn and mutilated, 
dying by degrees, a freezing cold wind blows on them, and 
they revive. The infernal Lictor.A then cry out that they 
are alive. The unhappy wretches had thought within them- 
selves : “ Now then life is over at last.” Hence in the 
Agamas this hell is called the Hell of Thought (Sanjnva 
Haraka) as well as the Hell of Revival (i.e., Sandjiva). Hav- 
ing for a long time endured these miseries, they emerge from 
this Sanjnya 5 (or safidjnana) hell, and are driven, terrified 
and aghast, into the Black-pebble Hell. 6 When the tor- 
ments of this hell are finished, they are next driven into the 
Hell of Bubbling Filth ;' and so thevgo on from hell to hell 

1 Sah-po-to. - Tang-lnvoh or Kang-hwoh. 

3 Compare the 22nd Canto of the Inferno. In the lofith line we 
read : — 

'• And when the barterer had escaped, he turned 
Ilis claws on his companion; so, pell-mell. 

Above the foss they grappled.” — Trans, by J. \V. Thomas. 
( 'omparc also Canto xxvm, .‘pi. 

1 “ Because our wounds heal ever and anon 

Ere we appear before the fiend again.” — Id . , 41. 

5 Slangs. 6 Kala mana A’araka (I) 

1 “ There boil'd below a thick and pitchy mass, 

Daubing in every part the steep decline ; 

1 lie pitch I saw, but nut what therein was. 

Except the bubbles by the boiling raised. 

Heaving and sinking all."— Inferno, ,\xi, 17. 
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till they come to the sixteenth, which is the freezing cold 
hell. So it is men are punished who have committed sins of 
body, speech, or thought, and so acquired an evil karma. 

(2.) The Kala Sutra Hell, 1 so called because the wretches 
confined therein are lashed with burning iron wires, their 
limbs hacked with iron hatchets, their bones slowly sawn 
asunder with iron saws. Moreover, the wind blowing on 
their lacerated flesh causes their bodies, already burnt and 
scarred, to corrupt with innumerable poisonous wounds. 
At length, these punishments being exhausted, they are 
ejected from the Kala-sutra-Hell into the Black-pebble-Hell, 
and so on through the whole to the freezing cold hell. Such 
are the punishments assigned to those who, dining life, have 
been disrespectful to father or mother, Buddha or the 
priests. 

(3.) The Sanghata Hell. 2 Here the bones and flesh of 
sinners are crushed by mountains falling on them or closing 
on them ; iron elephants stamp them to pieces ; they are 
brayed in iron mortars, vast stones are hurled upon them, 
till their blood and secretions flow out on the ground — all 
these torments are united in this place of punishment. 3 
After enduring these for a long time the victims come forth 
and pass in succession through all the little hells as before. 
Those who have committed either of the three wicked acts 
(proceeding from hatred, envy, anger) are punished here. 

(4.) The Raurava Hell, 4 is so called from the constant 
shrieks which proceed from the sufferers — for the lictors hav- 
ing seized their victims, cast, their bodies into iron caldrons, 
or on red-hot pans, till they cry out in their agony. These 
tortures they endure for a long time, and then emerge as 
before, and pass through the sixteen little hells. Murderers 
and poisoners are punished here. 

(•>.) The next is called the great calling-out hell (Malia- 
rauravas) for here the victims are placed under iron hatchets 

1 Heh-sieh. i.r., black cord or thread. 

■ Chung-hoh, i.e., assembled union. Some Sutras call it Fau-yali. 

J Hence the name “ Samjrhata.” * Kiau-hwan. 
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and knives, and placed on burning pans, and roasted and 
fried over and over again, so that their cries are exceeding 
loud. Heretics and malefactors are punished here. 

(G.) The Tapana Hell. Here the victims are shut up 
within iron walls, and placed in an iron dungeon at the top 
of an iron tower, which both within and without is red with 
fire. Here their flesh is burned and charred to a cinder. 
Those who have roasted or baked animals for their food are 
punished here. 

(7.) This hell is called Pratapana. Here the guilty are 
thrown into a great lake of fire, and pierced through with 
iron spikes, so that, being unable to escape, they are burned 
in the fire. Those who despise and reject that which is 
good (apostates) and turn to do evil, are punished here. 

(8.) This hell is called Avitchi. Here the lictors, seizing 
on their victims. Hay them as they stand, and then, holding 
them in fiery chariots, convey them through and through 
the iron city, whose flames miserably enwrap their bodies ; 
ten thousand poisonous blasts assail their senses on every 
side ; there is no cessation of their misery for a moment, 
and so it is called “ no intermission . ” Men guilty of the 
worst crimes are punished here. 

The Saddharma prakasa sasatia Sutra says: “The miseries 
of Avitchi are thousands of myriad times worse than those 
of the former seven.” The Buddhanusmritti Samadhi 1 
Sutra says : “ The Avitchi (A-pi) hell is eight thousand 
yojanas square, and is surrounded by a seven-fold iron wall; 
it lias a seven-fold iron network, eighteen incense-caldrons, 
seven rows of knife-trees, four great copper dogs, 2 eighteen 
infernal lictors, etc. V> hen a wicked man is near death, the 
copper dogs cause the appearance of eighteen chariots, 
covered, as it were, with precious trappings, the fire blaze 
seems like a gemmous lady. The wicked man beholding it 
afar off rejoices much, and desires to be transported in it. 
The cold wind now blowing on his dissolved body, he cries 

1 Kwan-foc-siii-iuui. Vi.lo IP/s., § 172 and 171. 

‘ Brinons C'i Compare tlie ■* dojrs of Vania." 
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out in his misery, “ Oh ! would that I could find a fire to 
warm me, or obtain a seat in one of these chariots !” So 
he is hurried off ; the fire then bursts forth, and, bound hand 
and foot, he is carried on to Avitchi. Down the various 
chasms he descends till he comes to the lowest of all ! There 
King Jemma, in a loud voice, addresses him : “ Wretched 
man ! in life you sowed for hell ! Disobedient to father and 
mother, following every kind of heretical teaching ! — now 
bcrn in Avitchi.” 

Then he undergoes unutterable suffering ; during a great 
kalpa, every day and night of which equal to sixty small 
kalpas of men ; or if he has transgressed in the worst parti- 
culars, then his sufferings shall endure even for eighty-four 
thousand great kalpas, and even after that he shall endure 
similar pains in the other Xarakas — throughout the worlds 
of space.” 

We may reasonably speak of Avitchi, therefore, as the 
“ Hell from which there is no deliverance.” 

OF THE EIGHT COLD HELLS. 

14. The first is Avata. 1 The cold here is so great that it 
causes the flesh to break out in sores. 

The second Niravata. 2 Here the cold is so intense that 
the whole body is scarified. 

The third, the A-cha-cha Hell, or the chattering hell, be- 
cause the teeth are constantly making this noise, with the 
cold. 

The fourth, the O-po-po, or Havava licll, because the 
tongue makes a noise like this from the cold. 

The fifth, the O-hau-hau, or Haliaha Hell, because of the 
noise the breath makes. 

The sixth, the Yu-po-lo, or Utpala Hell, because the flesh 
is covered with patches like the blue lotus. 

The seventh the Po-to-ma, or Padma Hell, because here 
the flesh is covered with patches like the red lotus. 


O-fan-to 


; Ni-lai-fan-to. 
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The eighth is the Pan-to-li, or Pundara Hell, because the 
flesh is covered with patches like the white lotus. 

The Abidliarma Shaster says : “ Buddha declared that on 
the outskirts of all the Sakwalas there is a black interval, 
without sun or moonlight. Here are the great Narakas. 
Outside the iron mountains of every pair of Sakwalas are 
the cold hells. There are ten of these ; the first is called 
Avata, the tenth is Padma. Here the icy winds ever blow, 
and the bodies of the culprits covered with sores, and their 
teeth chatter ceaselessly with the cold. The place is dark, 
yet each one hearing the other thus suffering knows of his 
presence. The narrowest portion of this place is eight thou- 
sand yojanas. The depth and height cannot be ascertained. 
The greatest breadth is a hundred and sixty thousand 
yojanas.” 

The San-fah-to 1 Sfitra says: “The duration of suffering 
in the Avata Hell is as if one were to fill a Ku<fda 2 measure, 
containing twenty pecks of hemp-seed, and to appoint a per- 
son to take one of these seeds every hundred years, then, 
when all were exhausted, one year of this hell would have 
elapsed. Twenty of these years make one of the Niravata 
years ; and so on in succession.” 

The Ch’wang Tsun inscription says: “Again, there are 
ten Narakas. The first, Avata ; the length of a year, as it 
were a vaka of hemp-seed (according to the Djiiana pras- 
thana Shaster, twenty pecks of piled up hemp-seed make a 
vali a ; if a man take one of these seeds every hundred years, 
after exhausting twenty such heaps he would emerge from 
this Hell). The second, Niravata; duration of the year, 
ccpial to two vahas the time taken to exhaust two 

vahas of hemp-seed, taking one, every hundred years), and 
so on down to the tenth. The whole of these Narakas are 
composed of copper and iron, the length and breadth one 
hundred yojanas. The terms of suffering in them vary 

' This may be the Samvatta Sutra ; concerning this term, vide Lotu*, 
730 . 

J Kieou-sali-Io. 
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according to their depth ; each of them has belonging to it 
100,000 small Narakas.” 

ON THE THREE FRONTIER NARAKAS. 

14. The San-fah-to Sutra says: “The frontier hells are situ- 
ated — (1.) Among the mountains; (2.) In the sea; (3.) In the 
wilderness : they all have different degrees of punishment.” 
The inscription of Ch’wang Tsun says: “The solitary hells are 
all places in Jambudwipa, either in the deserts, or the moun- 
tains, or the whorls of the sea. There are 84,000 receptacles 
(seats), each arranged according to demerit, whether grave or 
light. 


ON EMERGING FROM THE NARAKAS. 

15. The Buddha Saraadhi Sutra (or the Buddhanusmriti 
Samadhi Sutra) says: “Being released from Avitehi, one must 
be born in the cold hells: being delivered from these, we must 
be born in pitchy-black places, where for 8,000,000 years the 
eye sees nothing, and where, being born under the form of 
some great crawling creature which gropes along on its belly, 
the “ hu-long” 1 preys on one continually. The nest birth 
is as a human creature ; either deaf, or blind, or leprous, 
during five hundred generations ever diseased and miser- 
able. Then one is born as a Preta, in which condition, 
having learned wisdom, and repeating the invocation “Namo- 
Foe,” 2 and persevering to the end in the way of piety ; one 
is born in one of the heavens of the Four Kings, and after- 
wards, going on in the same path of self-improvement, per- 
fect Bliss (the heart of Knowledge) is at length attained. 

ON THE ABODE OF KING JEMMA. 

16. The Ili-shai Sutra says: “South of Jambudwipa, out- 

1 The “ hu-lonjf' is the name of some fabulous animal. 

Glory to Buddha. 

F 
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side the two iron mountain circles, is the palace of King 
Jemmaru, in length and breadth *6,000 vpjanas, surrounded by 
seven walls, seven decorated rails, seven golden net-work 
trellises, seven avenues of trees, provided with parks, flower- 
gardens, and tanks, enriched with every kind of fruit and per- 
fected by songs of birds. The King, on account of his evil 
karma, during six hours of the dayand six of the night, endures 
frightful sufferings; vessels full of boiling metal appear before 
him; his Palace is changed into an iron prison; the delights 
(the five delights) in which he indulged disappear; and he 
himself is filled with horror and dismay. Then come the in- 
fernal lictors, and seizing the King, they lay him on the 
ground and pour down his throat the molten metal ; then 
the wretched King thinks : ‘ This is all the consequence of 
my former sin. Oh ! would that I could escape from this 
condition and be bom as a man, that I might become a 
disciple of Tathagata.’ This good confession over, the 
Palace with its seven adornments again appears, the five 
sources of delight again surround him, and all his great 
ministers resume their functions.” 

The Sutras say that King Jemra, when monarch of the 
country Pi-sha, went to war with Wei-to-chi (Vidasi) Rajah, 
and, being worsted, he swore a great oath, and registered it, 
that he would be Lord of Hell, and eighteen of his chief 
ministers and a million of his subjects partook of his vow, 
and said: “May we also form part of his government.” So, 
then, he who was King of Pi-sha is now King Jemra, and 
his eighteen ministers are eighteen minor Kings, and his 
million subjects are his chief supporters. 

The Saddharma prakasa-sasana Sutra says : “ Jemra is a 
twofold ruler; the brother rules the Hell of men ; the sister 
the Hell of women.” 1 


ON THE FKETAS. 

17. The Saddharma prakasa-sasana Sutra says: “there are 
' l his falile evidently refers to Yama and Yami. 
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two kinds of Pretas — (1.) Those who live amongst men; 
(2.) Those who live in the worlds of the Pretas. 

Those who live amongst men are such as men sometimes see 
when they go out at night-time. The others dwell five 
hundred yojanas below Jambudwipa, their place of abode 
extending over 36,000 yojanas. 

There are innumerable kinds of Pretas. Those who dwell in 
Jambudwipa may be briefly classed under thirty-six heads : — • 
1. Flat-bodied; 2. Needle-mouth’d; 3. Vomit eaters; 4. Filth 
eaters; 5. Mist eaters; 6. Water feeders ; 7. Scarcely seen; 
8. Spittle feeders ; 9. Hair eaters ; 10. Bloodsuckers; 11. 
Notion feeders; 1 12. Flesh eaters; 13. Incense feeders; 
14. Fever makers; 15. Secret pryers; 10. Earth lurkers ; 
17. Spirit rappers; 18. Flame burners; 19. Baby snatchers ; 
20. Lust longers ; 21. Sea dwellers; 22. King Jemma’s 
club-holders ; 23. Starvelings ; 24. Baby eaters ; 25. Vital 
eaters; 20. Rakshas; 27. Smoke eaters; 28. Marsh dwellers; 
29. Wind eaters ; 30. Ash feeders ; 31. Poison eaters ; 32. 
Desert livers ; 33. Spark feeders ; 34. Tree dwellers ; 35. 
Road dwellers (?) ; 36. Body killers. Such, in brief, are 
thirty-six kinds of these creatures ; the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

All persons who have acquired an evil karma by their 
covetous, niggard disposition are born as Pretas. 

ON BIRTH AS A BRUTE. 

18. There are 3,400,000 different kinds of animals. So 
that this mode of birth admits of the greatest variety. 
Every sort of creature has its own peculiar appearance, 
mode of locomotion, manner of feeding. 

Of winged creatures each has its own character and pre- 
ferences. Some go singly, others in pairs, others in flocks. 
There are birds that feed on flesh like beasts, such as the 

1 laterally “ Law-feeders"; but if “ fall” have the sense sometimes 
attributed to it. it may signify that which the intelligent mind appre- 
hends. 

F 2 
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magpie, liawk, etc. — these are of solitary habits ; others 
which devour their own species, as the owl, which eats 
small birds, etc. 

So, then, according to the peculiar disposition of each 
person whose fate it is to be born in this “ way/’ will be 
the character of his birth ; and so also with respect to birth 
in the other ways, whether from moisture, or by transformation ; 
the character of the new body to be assumed is determined 
by the disposition acquired in the previous life, and this 
determines the case in all the infinite varieties of creature- 
births to which men are exposed. 


§ 2.— ON THE PALACE OF THE SUN. 

1. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “The Palace of the Sun 
Deva (Surya Deva) is ornamented (perfected) with gold and 
crystal. The length and breadth of the city walls, fifty-one 
yojanas. It is a perfect square, although, when seen at a 
distance, it has the appearance of a circle. There are five 
different winds which continually revolve round it as it 
moves. The chariot of the Sun Deva is made of gold and 
sandal-wood ; it is sixteen yojanas high and eight yojanas 
square. It is in this that the Sun Deva and all his followers 
dwell, enjoying heavenly delights. The year is equal to 
500 of ours ; and their period of existence is a medium 
Kalpa. The glory of the Sun Deva’s person lights up his 
abode and the entire Palace. His chariot is ever on the 
move; for six months going north, and for six months 
south.” 


THE FALACE OP THE MOON. 

2. The walls of the city of the (Moon Deva (Chandra 
Deva) are fifty yojanas square. His Palace is made of 
silver and lapis-lazuli, and is sixteen yojanas high and eight 
yojanas square ; pleasant breezes surround it as it goes. 
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The Mooii Dcva with tlie Dev is occupy this palace and en- 
joy therein heavenly delights. Their years the same as those 
of the Sun Deva. 

ON THE VARIABLE SPLENDOUR OF SUN AND MOON. 

3. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “How can we account for the 
gradual appearance and disappearance of the Moon? There 
are three reasons. 1. On account of its revolution, by 
which the hinder parts are exhibited. 2. The different 
blue-clad Devas, 1 ever and anon intervening between the 
Earth and Moon, cause the disc of the latter to be obscured. 
3. Because the bright rays of the Sun (sixty bright rays) 
obscure the disc of the Moon. As the Sun and Moon 
separate the latter gradually appears to sight. 

Again, how can we account for its arriving at perfect ful- 
ness? In three ways. 1. The face gradually turns round. 2. 
In fifteen days the Moon’s brightness is able to overpower the 
Nilambara devas 8 (or the blue-garments). 3. The Moon being 
at its furthest distance from the Sun, appears full. And how 
do we account for the fifteen days of the dark moon (Krisli- 
nupakslia), in which it does not appear? In this period the 
Moon is so near the Sun that its brightness is obscured. 
W hat, again, is the cause of the New Moon (Ming Yueli) ? 
Because the Moon, having passed through its dark peiiud, 
and being one day’s distance from the Sun, just so much of 
its disc appears. And what is the cause of the shadow in 
the middle of the Moon ? Because the Jambu Tree, which 
is in this great Continent (dwipa), casts a shadow on the 
Moon ; so high is the tree. 

When the Sun is on the meridian in Jambudwipa, it 
appears to be setting to the people of the Eastern continent, 

1 Niliunbara Devas — the Devas who inhabit the planet Saturn. Nilam- 
bara and X ilavastra are also epithets of Balariima, or it may refer to the 
Knmbliandas. 

s Or it may refer to the Kumbhandas, who have blue yariuents. M.B. 
p. 21, or to the Yakshas, who are called l> blue-dad” (vide account of 
the Triyastriiishas Heaven). 
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and rising to those on the Western continent ; and to the 
people of the Northern continent it is just midnight. 

The Lih-shai says : “ The power of the Karma of all 
creatures, affecting the influences above us, causes the wind 
circle to fan the Sun and Moon so that they continually re- 
volve. The Sun in its movements traverses one hundred 
and eighty paths; the Moon has fifteen paths. Again, 
there are two paths, the inner and outer. The Sun in its 
movements is both in conjunction and separation from the 
Moon. During each day the Sun traverses 4-8,080 yojanas; 
if it is approaching the Moon, it daily overlaps it in the 
proportion of yojanas. In fifteen days, therefore, it com- 
pletely covers the Moon, so that its face is hid. In receding 
from the Moon it uncovers the same proportion of its disc, 
so that in fifteen days the Moon appears Full. 

As the Sun follows in the track of the Moon its briodit- 

O 

ness gradually obscures the light of the latter, and so it 
appears to cast a shadow on its surface, which gradually in- 
creases. 

Again, as the Sun’s orbit is greater than that of the 
Moon (or, as the Sun’s motion in its orbit is faster than 
that of the Moon), during six months the Sun, passing 
from its inner path, proceeds to the extremity of its outer 
course ; and during six months it passes from the outer 
path and traverses the inner one. The Moon, on the other 
hand, occupies only fifteen days in each of these courses. 
I hus, whilst the feun is passing through its inner course to 
the people of Jambudwipa, it appears to be in its outer 
course to the people of the North ; and to the people of the 
Last and West it seems to be in its middle course. At this 
time the days are at their longest in Jambudwipa, being 
eighteen mouhourtas ; and the night shortest, being twelve 
mouhourtas ; whilst in the East and W est the days and 
nights are equally long, that is, each fifteen mouhourtas 
long according to their respective positions compared with 
Jambudwipa. 1 

A mouhuurta, according to divisions of time in this country (China). 
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ON THE PALACE OF THE STAR DEVAS. 

4. The Ta-tsi-king(Samyuktapitaka?) says: “In past times 
the Eislii P’o-kia-p’o (Bhagava?) arranged the stars according 
to constellations, assigning a certain number for the protec- 
tion of different countries and for the benefit of their in- 
habitants. Each quarter, therefore, has its presiding stars : 
over the Eastern quarter six asterisms ; over the North 
seven; over the South seven; over the West seven (the 
twenty-seven Nakshatra Yoginis). 

Another Sutra 1 says there are nine principal Heavens, 
twenty-eight asterisms, twelve horary mansions. 

The Surangama Sutra says there are 81,000 stars which 
indicate calamities. 

According to the Lau-Tan Sutra, the circumference of a 
great star is 720 li ; of a medium star, 480 li ; and of a 
small one, 120 li. All the stars are inhabited by Divas. 

The Yoga Shaster says the great stars are eighteen krosas, 
the medium ones ten krosas, and the small ones four krosas 
round. 2 (A krosa is the distance that one can hear the low- 
ing of an ox. 3 A krosa or kos equals one mile and a quarter • 
English). 1 The Agatna says a groat star is one ydjana ( i.c ., 
eight kos), and a little star 300 paces round. The largest 
stars are in diameter sixteen yojanas, and in circumference 
forty-eight yojanas. The smallest half a krosa in diameter. 

The Kiouen-So Sutra (Brahmajala ?) says: “The Sun, 
Moon, stars, and planets are all inhabited by Divas.” 

Half-way up Mount Sumeru 5 are the habitations of the 
four kings. 6 On the Eastern side is a city called Chang- 
es equal to 3 k’eh (15 minutes each), 3 li, 3 ho, 3 sse, 3 fah, i.e., 
tj'3333 min. 

1 The Sian Tsai King (assuaging-calamity Sutra). 

2 One krosa equals six Chinese li. (C’h. Ed.) 3 Jul. n, 59. 

4 K. liurnouf, Xansc. Diet. 

' l lie In-jien and the Djiiana Sinister give the height 13,000 yojanas; 

'lie Aliidharma and the Kn.-iid gi\e 10. OO0 yojanas. 

5 CJiatur maha rajahs. 
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hien (Outtarabliadra?) ; on the South a city called Shen-kin 
(Sudarsana) ; on the West a city called Tclieon-lo (Tchura 
for Tehuda?) ; on the North a city called Tien-king (Deva- 
vrata ). 1 

The Eastern quarter is governed by Dhritarashtra Deva- 
rajah (Chi-kwo-tien-wang, i.e., the Euler of Kingdoms). 
He commissions the Gandharvas and Pisatchas to defend 
the people of the Eastern continent. (Gandharvas, i.e., 
those who search out the use of unguents or perfumes. 
They are the minstrels 2 of Sakra rajah. Pisatchas, i.e., 
spirits that feed on tether. The Djhana prasthana Shaster 
gives Putanas instead of Pisatchas.) 

Over the Southern region rules Yirudhaka Devarajah. 
(Tsang-chang. So called because he causes the principles 
of virtue in himself and others to increase and grow (viruda). 
The Avatamsaka Sutra speaks of him as Pi-lieou-lai.) He 
commissions the Kumbkftndas and Pretas to defend men of 
the Southern continent. (Kumbhandas are lurking ogres 
(yen-mi-kwai, where yen is read with the first tone, so as 
to correspond with the Sanscrit root “kurnb,” conf. cumbo). 
Pretas are the highest order of famishing spirits (hungry 
ghosts). The Western side is governed by Yirupaksha 
Devarajah . 3 He commissions the Nagas and the Putanas 
to defend the people of the Western continent. (Putanas 
are stinking Pretas (hungry spirits). The Avatamsaka 
gives Pisatchas instead of Pfitauas.) 

Over the Northern region rules Yaisravana (the renowned) 
Devarajah. (So called because his renown is spread througli- 

1 The above particulars are found in the Dirghigama and the Djfiaua 
prasthana Shaster. 

2 Vide Jlonier Williams’ Sanscrit Grammar, $ 108 b. 

In the Chinese it is “confused speech,” where the roots appear to 
be virupa, “distorted,'’ and paxa, in the sense of “reply” or “assertion.” 
r Ihe other derivation which the Chinese tika gives — “ large eyes as the 
peacock” is from virupa and axa or axi. an eye. The former deriva- 
tmn seems to have some allusion to the confusion of language at Ilabel 
—the Western world— whilst the latter seems to refer to the fable of 
Europa. 
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out the world. The Avatariisaka calls him Pi-slia-mau.) 
He commissions the Yakshas and Rakshas to defend men of 
the Northern continent. (Yakshas are swift demons who 
bring diseases. Rakshas are men-eaters.) The four Kings 
have twenty-eight ministering spirits (according to the 
Suvarna prabliasa). The}’ are subject to sexual desires as 
men (according to the Agama Sutras). The four Kings 
have each ninety-one sons, possessed of illustrious power ; 
and all called by the title of Kings, and able to defend the 
ten regions of space. 1 

All mountains, rivers, forests, territories, and cities, and 
all spirits, are included in the charge of the four Kings 
(Djnana Shaster). 

Each King has eight generals (tseang kwan, Shogoons), 
in all thirty-two. These circumambulate the four continents 
to protect the disciples of Buddha. Amongst these generals 
the supreme is Vidcha, and he makes it his particular care 
to defend the Bikshus, 2 and to defeat the craft of Mara, by 
supplying strength to those who are under his temptation. 

OX BEING BORN IN THIS PARTICULAR PARADISE. 

5. The Agama Sutra says : “ On being first born as a 
Dcva in the abode of the four Heavenly Kings, there is a 
spontaneous production by the mode called apparitional 
birth. Being found seated on the knees of a Dcva, there 
appears of itself a precious vessel tilled with Heavenly food, 
partaking of which the new r -born being grows in size like 
the rest of the Devas. They then enter the baths to wash ; 
after which the different kind of perfume trees bending 
down provide them w r ith every kind of unguent for anoint- 
ing their bodies. Again, there are different kinds of kalpa 

1 From this account we gather that the four Kings symbolize the four 
Seasons, the sons of the four Kings the days of the year, and the twenty- 
eight ministers the days of the month. 

- Hence his figure is generally inserted at the end of Buddhist 
t'uiins in China, to denote the useful office lie discharges. 
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trees which produce garments, from which they can select 
every sort of robe to wear. Again, there are trees covered 
with ornaments, trees for hair-dressing, trees with vessels 
(for food, etc.), fruit trees, pleasure trees (or music trees) ; 
so that each Deva, according to his liking, may select what 
he pleases ; neither bound to go here nor there ; provided 
with endless sources of joy; their palaces surrounded by gar- 
dens and refreshing lakes of water: thus they pass their lives. 

The Hi-shai Sutra says : “ At the time of being born 
among the four Kings, one’s appearance is like that of a 
child twelve years of age, seated on the knees or haunches of 
father or mother. As soon as one is thus born, suddenly 
there appears a precious vessel full of heavenly Suda (nectar 
or Soma) and Heavenly wine ; according to one’s degree of 
merit is the colour of the flesh, either white, or red, or 
black. Having partaken of the food and drink, the size of 
the body increases to the stature of full-grown men and 
women. 


THE KIN'D OF COXm'CT WHICH LEADS TO SUCH A BIRTH. 

0. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “Every one who has led 
a life (one life) of complete virtue, in body and speech and 
thought, at the time of death will he horn in Heaven ; 
as the knowledge of this scene disappears, the knowledge 
of the superior condition begins to ho experienced. Persons 
born in this condition are possessed of the same senses 
as they had in the world. If born as a man, they find 
themselves sitting on the knees of lovely women ; if horn 
as women, they find themselves in the embrace of the 
heavenly Kings. Hence there is the same distinction there 
as here, of male and female.” 1 

1 his description of heavenly pleasures, according to Buddhist ideas, 
seems to illustrate the sculptures at Sanchi, given Lit plate xxxvii, ligs. 
1 and - Tax 'tail Serpent Wotship. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE THIKTY-THEEE HEAVENS (tRAYASTEINSHAs) . 

7. The top of Sumeru in length and breadth is 84,000 
yojanas. The level space in the midst of this area, which is 
fit for dwellings, is 40,000 yojanas. (The Vibasha Shaster. 1 
The Nyayanousara Shaster 2 says : “ The thirty-three heavens 
are situated on the top of Mount Mern. Each face of this 
summit is 80,000 yntjanas.”) Each of the four corners of 
the mountain-top has a peak 700 yojanas high. These 
peaks are ornamented with the seven precious substances — 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, crystal, cornelian, coral, ruby. (This 
is according to the In-pen Sutra. The Vibasha and the 
Nyayanousara Shaster say the peaks are 500 yojanas high.) 
There is a Yaksha spirit called Vadjrapani who keeps 
guard in the middle of this Heaven, to protect the Devas. 
On the top of the mountain is a great city called Belle-vue 
(Sudarsana), 10,000 yojanas in circuit. The storied gates 
are 1^ yojanas high; there are 1,000 of these gates, fully 
adorned. Each gate has 500 blue-clad yakshas, holding a 
mace, and fully armed, keeping guard. In the very middle 
of all is the Golden city, 1,000 yojanas in circuit. (The 
Nyayanousara Shaster says “the superlatively beautiful pavi- 
lion is 1,000 yojanas round. The floor of it composed of 
pure gold interspersed with every kind of gem. The 
ground as soft as the Talas cotton, into which the foot sinks 
up to the ankle.”) 

The abode of Sakra rajah consists of a city with 500 
gates, in the middle of which is a Palaco (tower) called 
Vaijayanta. 3 On each of the four sides are 100 towers, 
within each of which there are 1,700 chambers, each of 
which has seven Devis within it ; each of whom is attended 
by seven handmaidens. All these women are the wives of 
►Sakra, with whom he consorts as he pleases, under different 

1 Composed by Manorliita. - Composed by Vasoubaudhou. 

J Vide Lai. Vist p. Gi. n. 
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forms. (The Abidliarma and Agamas are in agreement.) 
The Honourable Maudgalyayana, after passing in succession 
through the various worlds of the small Chiliocosin, declared 
that there was no such beautiful abode as the Vaijayanta 
Palace. (The Samyouktagama.) Within the city are vari- 
ous streets of houses. The Devas, according to their degree 
of merit, occupy abodes therein, few or many. There are 
500 smaller streets, and also seven markets (bazaars), viz., 
the corn market, provision market, clothes market, perfume 
market, amusement market, artificers’ market, liair-dressing 
market ; over each of these bazaars is placed a managing 
officer; the Devas and Devis, coming and going as they 
please, make their purchases in these different marts; there 
are fixed rules established for conducting the business of 
these bazaars ; there is no payment without the goods are 
taken (lit. no taking, no giving) ; if the purchaser is agree- 
able to the fixed price, then he may take it and go. This is 
a description of Sudarsana city. But, moreover, there are 
districts, departments, and hamlets belonging to the Devas, 
and surrounding the central city in every direction (the In- 
pen Sutra). These compose the thirty-three Heavens. The 
length and breadth of these various towns, 00,000 yojanas ; 
they are surrounded by a sevenfold city wall, a sevenfold 
ornamental railing, a sevenfold row of tinkling curtains ; 
beyond these a sevenfold row of Talas trees. All these en- 
circle one another, and are of every colour intermingled, and 
composed of every precious substance. The city walls are 
400 yojanas high, and 50 yojanas broad. The four faces of 
the city wall, moreover, are at intervals, 500 yojanas apart ; 
in the midst (of each face) is a ready-opening gate ; all the 
gates are 30 yojanas high, and 4 yojanas broad; these gates 
are provided with moveable towers (low-loo) and every kind 
of defensive implement ; whilst every sort of enjoyment and 
enchanting pleasure is provided for the occupants. 

Outside the city of Sudarsana, on each side of it, is a beauti- 
ful 1 ark: the first is called the Chariot Park, on the cast side; 
the second is called the Park lor athletic exercises, on the 
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south side; the third is called the promiscuous forest Park, 
on the west side ; the fourth is called the sportive forest 
Park, on the North side. In each of these Parks is a 
Tower erected over the relics of Buddha, to wit— in the 
first, over his hair; in the second, over his garments; in the 
third, over his ashes / in the fourth, over his tooth. Each 
park is 1,000 yojanas round ; and each is provided with a 
magic lake, 2 fifty yojanas round, filled with water possess- 
ing the eight peculiar excellencies. On the north-east of 
the city is a Yuen-shang tree/ the flower of which on open- 
ing emits a perfume which can be perceived at a distance of 
one hundred yojanas when the wind is fair, and even 
against the wind at a distance of fifty yojanas. On the 
south-west of the city is a Preaching Hall/ where the 
thirty-three Devas hold religious discussions, and decide re- 
ligious questions. In the middle of this hall is a royal 
throne (sinhasana), on which Sakra seats himself, with 
sixteen Devas on either side, whilst flanking these on the 
right and left are the two Great "Warriors. One of the four 
Kings keeps guard at each gate, to wit, on the eastern side 
Dliritarashtra with his chief minister Kwan-lu ; on the 
southern side Yirudhaka ; on the western side Virupaksha ; 
on the northern side Yaisravana. These four Kings inform 
Sakra of the good or evil going on in the world ; on the 
eighth day of each month the chief minister of each of the 
four Kings goes to and fro the earth to inspect what is go- 
ing on; on the 14th day the eldest son (koumara) of each of 
the Kings visits the earth ; on the fifteenth day each of the 
Kings in person does so ; they observe how far virtue is on 
the increase among men, or the contrary ; if there are but 
few who observe the precepts and bestow charity, then 
Sakra is grieved, because in tbis case be knows tbe 

1 The text is here defective : I have supplied the word “ ashes.’’ 

- Jou-i, he,, conformable to one's inclination. 

1 Kxplaincd in a note as the Po-li-che-to-lo Tree ; it may perhaps be 
the Palasa palm. 

1 Literally, a hall of the excellent Law (Saddharma). 
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number of Devas will decrease, and the Asuras increase. 1 * 3 
Original^, when Sakra was a man, because of his great 
charity, he was called Sak-Devanain- ( i.e ., able to rule the 
Gods) ; and because of his family he was called Kusika 
and because of the name of his principal cpieen, Sachi, 1 he 
was called Sachipati. 5 Because of the thousand kinds of 
judgment he gives, from his tribune, he is called the thou- 
sand-eyed ; and because he rules the thirty-three Devas, he 
is called Indra. 6 (The Avataiusaka says that Sakra's body 
possesses a 1000 eyes, and his hand holds the Yadjra from 
which the lightning proceeds. The Saddharma prakasa 
sasana says that he possesses 1000 hands.) 

It may be asked. What is it determines the period of day 
and night in Heaven ? We reply, It is determined by the 
closing of the Padma flower, and the opening of the Utpala 
flower : in the former case it is night ; in the latter day 
(Yibasha Shaster). 

At the time when a Deva is about to be bom in this 
Heaven, one of the Devis finds a flower in her hand ; she 
knows by this sign that a child will be bom to her; after 
seven days the birth transpires ; the new-born Deva ac- 
quainted with the Law proceeds into the midst of a Royal 
Palace, on which he is greeted by a lordless Devi, who 
says — Illustrious youth ! well come ! this is your abode ; I 
am your handmaiden ; let me attend you ! (This is extracted 
from the Sutra of the Rishi Yyasa.) Again, when the 
Deva rajahs desire to ramble about, the Devis surround 
them and strike up every sort of pleasant music; on arriving 
at the Palace of any other Deva, he goes forth to conduct 
them within, where they sit down and enjoy the sound of 
pleasant music, and eat Divine Suda' and drink Divine 

1 Ihis, the Chinese Editor observes, is extracted from the Abklharma 
Shaster. lie adds that, according to the Sutra of the Rishi Vyasa (pi- 
ye-sien-king), the Preaching hall of Sliakra has 84,000 pillars, and who- 
ever enters it is strictly forbidden to commit any act of impropriety. 

- Sik-tai-liouan-in. It may be a contraction of Sakdevendra. 

3 Kiao-she-ka. 4 She-chi. Vide V., vol. i. 1864, p. 02. 

: She-clii-poh-ti. '• In-tai-li. ■ Suto. 
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nectar (ambrosia), whilst all the Devis are only too agree- 
able to afford them every indulgence. Having finished the 
visit, they proceed forthwith to another Palace, where the 
same pleasures await them, and so in succession through- 
out the thirty-three Heavens. Every palace is decorated 
with precious trees, lovely gardens, ornamental boundaries, 
and all of different colours, some like yellow gold, some like 
shining silver, others of crystal, lapis-lazuli, and so on. 
Then, again, some are composed of two sorts of the above 
precious substances ; some of three ; others of four ; and 
others of all seven. So the beautiful appearance of all is 
different. Again, if one or two Devas wish to travel, 
either in chariots or boats, the same kinds of pleasure are 
indulged in ; the Apsarasas laugh and chat and sing and 
play ; they stroll about and enjoy themselves as they list ; 
leading each other and exciting each other to love. 

If, however, the hearts of the Devas become too inflamed 
and they continue going here and there, indulging them- 
selves to excess, then Sakra goes forth in his royal chariot 
and exhorts them not to give way to undue pleasure, but 
rather to prepare merit for themselves by self-denial. Then 
the Gods, respectfully acquiescing, go their way and return 
to their several Palaces. (This is extracted from the Sad- 
dharma prakasa sasana Sutra. This Sutra says that Sakra 
has attained to the first step of Srutapa nna, in Buddhist 
excellence.) 

THE CHARACTER OF THE KARMA WHICH READS TO BIRTH IN THE 
TRAYASTRINSHAS HEAVENS. 

8. The Djnana Prasthana Shaster says : “ In old times 
there was a Brahman of the family Kusika, who, with his 
•12 friends, acquired such religious merit that, at the end of 
their lives, they were all born on the top of Sumeru; Kusika 
became heavenly Ruler (ticn chu) ; and the thirty-two men 
became his chief ministers.” 

Another authority says that “after the Nirvana of Kasyapa 
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Buddha, there was a woman whose heart prompted her to 
raise a tower (over his ashes) ; in reward for which she 
became Heavenly Ruler, and the thirty-two men who assisted 
her became her chief ministers.” 

Another authority says : “ Whoever perfectly practises 
the ten virtuous rules, will be born in the Trayastrinshas 
Heavens.” 

The Dirghagama Sutra says : “ Whatever follower of 
Buddha acts up to the Rules of a Brahma-chari, at the end 
of life shall be born in the thirty-three Heavens, and pos- 
sess the five excellencies, viz., long life, beauty, renown, 
bliss, and personal address.” 

Another authority says d “ Whatever priest or priestess 
observes the 250 Rules of the Pratimoksha shall be born in 
the thirty-three Heavens.” 

Another Sutra- says : “ The reward of those who wash 
(the feet of) a priest is birth in Heaven.” 

The Samyuktagama Sutra says : “ Whoever bestows in 
charity beautiful garments, and loves to engage in religious 
exercises, gives incense, and choice food, does not kill, does 
not covet, or get angry, gives food to the poor, affords 
proper hospitality to priest and priestess, shall be born in 
Heaven, in abodes corresponding to the character of body ; 
if the body is golden-coloured, they shall enjoy superlative 
happiness.” 

The Saddharma prakasa sasana Sutra says : “ Those who 
keep the ten commandments will be born in Heaven.” 
Again it says : “ Those who commit theft or murder or 
adultery, if they are born as men, their bodies are of a 
miserable colour, without comeliness or grace ; and if by 
chance they are born in Heaven, their appearance is very 
inferior, and they are slighted by the Devis ; they are 
objects of ridicule to the Devas, and are always worsted in 
contending with the A suras. 

Ihe Fah-yuen says: “Whoever avoids killing animals 

\ iz., tin- Shen-kai-king : tin* Sutra of excellent Rules. 

^ iz.. the Wan-chili Sutra. 
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shall be born in the place of the four Kings ; neither killing 
nor stealing he shall be born in the Trayastrihslias heaven; 
if ho also avoids adultery he shall be born in the Yaraa 
heaven; if he also avoids lying he shall be born in the 
Tusita heaven; if ho keeps all the commandments and culti- 
vates the seven excellencies of speech and body, he shall be 
born in the Nimal'a and Paranimita heavens. 

A CONSECUTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE THREE WORLDS. 

9. In the midst of the inferior region of space is the 
great wind circle, 100,000 yojanas high (Koslia Sliaster) ; the 
water circle, SO, 000 high, and 123,400 yojanas wide. By 
the combined energy (karma) of all living creatures, the 
water is not dispersed, just as food not yet digested is re- 
tained in the system. 1 Above the water circle is the 
gold circle, 320,000 yojanas high, and according to the 
Kosha Shaster of the same breadth as the water circle. 
This gold circle is formed by a wind which constantly 
blows on the surface of the water circle, just as cream is 
formed on the surface of milk. (According to the In-pen 
Sutra this gold circle is 3 lakshas and 20,000 yojanas thick, 
i.c., 320,000 yojanas.) The earth circle is 08,000 yojanas 
thick. "Within the circular range of Mountains is tho 
halt Sea, then the seven concentric circles of golden [Moun- 
tains, then the Fragrant Sea, and in the midst of this Mount 
Sumeru. Ascending this mountain by stages of 10,000 
yojanas, there are tho abodes of various Divas ; the first 
is called “ strong-hand,” the second “ chaplet-holding,” the 
third the “ ever-free,” and the fourth the Sun, Moon, and 
Star Divas, 3 and above these the “Four Kings.” Below 
Mount Sumeru are other three levels, where dwell the interior 
Devas. All these abodes are surrounded by a sevenfold 
wall ; here it is the Yakshas and Bakslias live under the 
command of the “ Four Kings.” 

Arriving at the crest of the mountain, we find the city 

1 In-pfii Sutc.-i. M.ili.i Niil.uu V 

• Km ,iu .uoiui.t of t I h'si 1 Di vas, vide Dimiuuf. tntioil.. (ioO. 
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Sudarsana, and the abode of tlic thirty-three Devas. Above 
this, 10,000 yojanas (others say 100,000), is a cloud-like 
region, adorned and perfected with the seven precious sub- 
stances, where dwells the Deva Varna ; above this 10,000 
yojanas there is a cloud-like region where the Tusita 1 Devas 
dwell; above this 10,000 yojanas is a cloud-like region 
where the Xirmanarati- Devas dwell; above this 10,000 
yojanas is a cloud-like region where the Paranirmitu 8 
Vasavartin Devas dwell. Thus in regular succession ascend- 
ing upwards we at length arrive at the point where “ form 
no longer exists” (bhavAgra). 

[The above account is extracted from the Vibasha Shaster, 
which also states that the width of these heavens increases 
in a double ratio from 40,000 yojanas to 040,000 jojanas.] 
According to the In-pen Sutra, " 10,000 yojanas above 
the To-lo Heaven (Trayastriiishas) is the Yama Heaven, 
and above this ten thousand yojanas is the Tusita Heaven, 
so on up to the Brahma Kayika 1 Heaven, all which form the 
Malta J Ilupa Loka. Above the Brahma Kayika Heaven, 
comes the AbhAsvara' 1 Heaven; 10,000 yojanas above this 
is the Snbhakritsna* Heaven ; above this the Vhrihat- 
phala s Heaven ; above this the Avrilia 0 Heaven ; above this 
the Atapa 1 " Heaven ; above this the Sudarsana 11 Heaven ; 
and above this the Akanislita 1 - Heaven. 

According to the Abidharma Shaster, the words of 
Buddha are these : “ the distance of the Brahma lokas 
trom the earth is such that if a man were to hurl a great 
stone 1,000 cubits square from those abodes, on the 15tli 
day of the 9th month, then if nothing were to intercept its 

Kim-ilnm-tieii. 2 [ a-loh-Tien, “ rejoicing in transformation.’’ 
' ia-fa-ti 'U, “ other transformation.” 

' fan-shin, “body of Hralima.” 3 Ma-lo-po. 

K«..ng-yin, “ luminous voice. ’ in this region no words are used, 
Imt by means of fixed contemplation tightness issues from the body. 
Cii. F.d. 

I ien-t-inp-tien, “diffused ]jiuity.” 

K\v;uip-kwo-tie|i. ■•vide fruit ” 11 i’uli-tso, “ no impurity." 

1,1,11 l '" 1 ' U" t , < ."1 tie.” n Slmu-kin, “ beautiful to see. ” 

iIo-i..t-m-eli,i 
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ivay, it would reach the earth on the same day of the 
following year, whereas from the Akanishta Heaven a great 
mountain being hurled down would take 65,535 years to 
reach Jambndwipa.” 

The Djnana prasthana Shaster says : “ If a stone ten 
cubits square were dropped from the first tier of the Eupa 
Lokas, it would require 18,383 years to reach the earth.” 

RESPECTING THE SIZE AND LONGEVITY OF THE DEVAS. 1 

10. With respect to the six heavens of the World of De- 
sires,- the size of the bodies of the “ F our Kings/’ 3 is half a 
li, the weight of their garments half a tael (ounce), and fifty 
years of men equal one of their days and nights ; they 
live 500 years. 

In the Trayastrinshas Heaven the size of the body is one 
li, the weight of the garments six chu (one fourth of an 
ounce), one night and day equal 100 years of men, and 
they live 1,000 of these years. 

In the Yama Heaven, the height of the body is one li and 
a half, their garments three chu (scruples) in weight, one 
night and day equals 200 years of men, and they live 

2.000 of these years. 

In the Tusita Heaven, height two li, weight two chu, life 

4.000 years, each year being 400 years of men. 

In the Nirmana rati Heaven, height two and a half li, 
weight one chu, duration of life 8,000 years, each year 
being equal to 800 years of men. 

In the Parinirmita-vasavartin Heaven, the height is 
three li, weight of garments half a scruple, and they live 

16.000 years, each year of which is equal to 1,600 years of 
men. 

1 For bodily size we follow the Kosha ; for the character of the gar- 
ments the Dirghagania Sutra ; for the duration of life the Kosha and 
Abidharma. Ch. F.d. 

'* Yuh-kai, i.c., Kaina-loka. 


1 Chatur-malia-rajah. 
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In the Mfira-vasanam 1 -Heavens, the weight of garments 
is 128th of an ounce, and the years of their life 82,000. 

In the llupa-loka they use kalpas to measure the duration 
of life, and they wear no garments, there being no dis- 
tinction of sexes. In the first Dhyana of this Loka there 
are three heavens, viz., 1 — Brahma-parishadya, 2 years half a 
Kalpa (that is, a medium Kalpa ; one half of which is equal 
to twenty small Kalpas) ; height of body half a yojana 
(i.c., twenty li). 2 — Brahma-puroliita, 3 length of life, one 
Kalpa (forty little Kalpas), height of body, one yojana 
(forty li). 3 — Mahabrahma, 4 duration of life, one Kalpa 
and a half, height of body, one yojana and a half. In the 
second Dhyana there are three heavens, viz., 1 — The 
Parittabha,’ years, two great Kalpas (a great Kalpa includes 
the four periods of formation, completion, destruction, and 
void) ; height of body, two yojanas (the glory of their body 
however is very small, hence the name parittabha). 2 — 
Apramanabha, 0 length of years, four Kalpas; height of 
body, four yojanas. 3 — Abhasvara,' length of vears, eight 
Kalpas, height of body, eight yojanas. In the third 
Dhyana, three heavens. 1 — Parittasubha, 8 9 duration of life, 
sixteen Kalpas, height of body, sixteen yojanas. 2 — 
Apramanasubha, 9 years, thirty-two Kalpas, height, thirty- 


Mo-lo-jio-seun, i.e . , Mara-vasanam, or abode of Alara : vide Burnouf, 
Introd., C17. 

Fan-chong-tien. The Avatamsaka Sutra places the Brahma-kayika 
heaven first. Ch. Ed. 

3 Fan-fu-tien. * Tai-fan-tien. 

s Siau-kwong-tien. The Avatamsaka places the Kwong-tien first, 
that is, the Abha. 


6 Wou-liang-kwong-tien, “ measureless glory. - ’ 

K« ong-wD, briglit voice. A\ hen these Devas desire to converse, 
brightness issues from their mouths. Ch. Ed. 


8 Siau-tsmg-tien. The Avatamsaka Sutra places the Subha heaven 

fust, these Devas, because they are unaffected by any sensual forms 
of pleasure, are called ‘•pure”; but because their purity is small com- 
pared \wth the higher stages, tiny are teu.ied paiitta Mil .ha, i.e., small 
or iucoiisuleniltle purity. 


Wou liaiig-tsih^-ticn. 
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two yojanas. 3 — Subhakritsna,' years, sixty-four Kalpas, 
height, sixty-four yojanas. The fourth iJhyana includes 
nine heavens. 1 — Anabhrakha, 1 * 3 * years, 125 Kalpas, height 
125 yojanas. 2 — l’unya-prasava/ years, 25(J Kalpas, height, 
250 yojanas. 8 — Vriliat-phala,* years, 500 Kalpas, height, 
500 yojanas. 4 — Asangisattras, 5 500 Kalpas, 5U0 yojanas. 
5 — Atapa 6 , years, 1,000 Kalpas, height, 1,000 yojanas. 
G — Wou-jeh-tien, 7 8 * years, 2,000 Kalpas, height, 2,000 
yojanas. 7 — Sudrisa,- years, 4,000 Kalpas, height, 4,000 
yojanas. 8 — Sudarsana, 0 years, 8,000 Kalpas, height, 
8,000 yojanas. 9 — Akanishta, 1 " years, 10,000 Kalpas, 
height, 10,000 yojanas. In the Arupa Loka there are four 
heavens. 1 — Akasanantyayatanaiu, 11 * years, 2,000 Kalpas. 
2 — Vijnananantyayamnani, 1 - years, 40,000 Kalpas. 3 — 
A k i n ch a n y ay a t an a m , 15 years, 0O,O00 Kalpas. 4 — Xaivas- 
ahjnanasahjntiyatanani, 11 years, 80,fluO Kalpas. 

The Agatna Sutra says : “ In all these worlds the inhabi- 
tants areecpially liable to birth, disease, oldagc, and death. As 
they emerge from these heavens they enter the lower world 
again.” 

The In-pen Sutra says : “ All creatures in these different 
worlds are liable to birth, old age, and death ; just as they 
are born so they abide ; there is no passing beyond these 
limits. For this reason the name is given to the Sakwala 
“ Saha,” and also “ Abhaya.” All the other worlds through- 
out the regions of space arc similarly divided. 

1 Pien-tsing-tien. - Wou-yun-tien. “ the cloudless." 

! Fuh-sing-tien, “ happy birth.” 

' Ivwang-kwo tien, ‘•extensive fruit.” 

5 tYou-siang-tien, “without perceptive mind” (sanjnya). 

15 Wou-fun-tien, “ no trouble.” 

; I am unable to supply the Sanscrit here, unless it be Avrihn. The 

meaning is “ without heat.” 

8 Shen-kien, “beautiful to see.” 

,J Shon-in, “ beautiful appearance.” 

Sih-kau- keng-ti, “ the suiuiiiit of form. ’ 

" 1 lung- wou-pieii- elm- tien. Sbi-won-pien-cbu-tieii 

i; Wou-sho-yau-ehu-tien. " Fi-ii-oiang-ehu-tieu 
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THE CHARACTER OP THE KARMA THAT RESULTS IN BIRTH AS 
ONE OP THE DEVAS. 

11. The Tchi-to Shaster 1 says : “There are three degrees 
of excellence amongst those born in the World of Desire 
(Kama-loka), viz., superior, middle, and inferior. Those 
belonging to the first arc born in one of the six upper 
heavens ; in the middle kind are those born rich among 
men ; in the inferior kind are those born as poor men.” 
Again it says : “ The upper class are born as Devas, the 
middle class as men, the lower class as Asuras. 3 For 
A suras are possessed of qualities (characteristics) like 
Devas, only their heart being clouded, they are prone to 
error, and find difficulty in embracing truth (reason).” 

The work known as the “ Doctrine of the four Religious 
Schools,” 3 says : “ Those are born in the heaven of the 
Four Kings, and in the Trayastrinshas Heaven, who practise 
thoroughly the ten excellent rules. Those are born in the 
Yama Heaven and upwards who practise in addition that 
imperfect form of fixed composure (Samadki) known as the 
Kama-Eupa-Samadhi.” 

Another work says : “ By personal purity and earnest 
contemplation, we overleap the limits of the World of 
Desire, and enter on the World of Forms.” 4 

The Karma Vibhnga Sutra says : “ By completely 

fulfilling the ten rules of virtue, one is bom in one of the 
heavens of the Kama Loka. By a less scrupulous obser- 
vance of these rules, but by practising in addition the rules 
of fixed composure (samadhi) one is born in one of tho 
heavens of the Rupa Loka. By practising complete com- 
posure .of mind one is born in the Arupa Loka.” 

1 this may be the same as the Djfiana prast liana Shaster. 

2 Shau-lf). < jsse-kiau-i. 

* this is the .substance of tho extract. 
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UN THE OOill'AKATIVE ElsTUE OF TILE BODIES of lU.VA.S 
AM) MEN. 

12. The Telii-to Sbaster says: “ AVith refetvnco to the 
diii’erent degrees of glory belong; ny to tlie various Divas, 
those bom in the heavens of the Kama Loka vary in 
brightness according to their merits, from that of a lamp to 
that of the sun and moon. In the Rupa Loka, in conse- 
quence of the practice of contemplation and the absence of 
all impure desires, the Divas attain to the Sumadhi, known 
as the £ brightness of fire ’ (agnidhatu samadlii), and their 
bodies become more glorious than the sun and moon. This 
excellent glory results from their perfect purity of heart.” 

The everlasting glory of Buddha, though but one ray of 
it issued from liis face, was sufficient to quench that of all 
the Divas, though infinitely removed from him. Kusika 1 2 
observing this, said within himself, “ The excellent glory of 
Buddha is sufficient to quench that of all the Divas, — how 
then shall nut the brightness of his wisdom destroy the dark- 
ness of my folly.” 

The Ihrghagama says: “The brightness of the glow- 
worm cannot be compared to that of a lamp, nor that of 
a lamp to the brightness of a torch, nor that of a torch to 
that of a burning pyre, nor that of a burning pyre to tlie 
glory of tlie ‘ Four Kings,’ nor tlieirs to that of the Dfyas of the 
thirty- three lieayens, nor theirs to that of the Dfyas of tho 
Kupa Loka, nor theirs to that of Mahfslnvara, nor liis to that of 
Buddha, nor the combined glory of all these to the glory of 
the law of the Four Truths (aryani satyani) 

1 Kusika is sometimes used as a title of Sakra. 

2 These truths, as is well known, distinguish the earliest form of 
Buddhist doctrine from the later developments of the schools. They are 
— 1. Sorrow is inseparable from sentient existence; 2 . Desire is the 
cause of the accumulation of sorrow; o. There is a way for the extinc- 
tion of Desire, and therefore of Sorrow . 1. This way is found in the 

four piths," by becoming a disciple. 
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Dharma- says : “ Of all degrees of glory, the glory of 
wisdom is the chief ; and of all lustre-giving (ruing) powers 
the lustre of the heart is chief.” 

The Ahidharnia says : “ Beings born in Jambudwipa are 
of all colors ; in the west and east continents some arc 
black, and some like those of Jambudwipa ; in the north 
continent men are all white. The ‘ F our Kings ’ are of 
the four colors : purple, red, yellow, white. All the Devas 
of the Kama Loka are colored according to the hue of the 
flower they first see after their birth in these heavens : if 
the flower is purple, so are they ; and so, whether it be red 
or yellow, or white.” 

Again it says : “ Brahma Rajah is white, like silver, his 
garments golden colored. The Rupa Loka Devas are both 
yellow and white.” 

ON THE RELATIVE PURITY OF FOOD. 

13. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “There are four sorts of food. 
1 — Corruptible food (he., capable of being digested ) ; this 
is that used by men and the Devas of the sis Kama Loka 
Heavens. 2 — Food that is partaken of by contact only. 
3 — Food that is partaken of by contemplation. 4 — Food 
that is partaken of by knowledge of it. [Men cat. Tho 
Kwai-Shin touch. The occupants of the Dhyana Heavens 
cunt', hi jjlate. The Devas of the highest worlds (as well as 
the occupants of the Narakas) /omit’].” 

In the Kama Loka Heavens — if the merit of the Devas bo 
large — then whatever food or drink they desire, is produced 
readily, ambrosia, and delicacies of every kind come of 
themselves. If their merit is small, then, although there is 
a sufficiency of food and drink, it is not always according 
to desire. 

Another Sutra says : “ According to tho merit of the 
Devas, so is the colour of tho food which is found self-pro- 

1 1 his may mean eitlict "the Law says.” or. “ Dlianna,” the l’atiiareh 
it that name. a'..-. 
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duced in tlieir precious vessels. Superior merit procures 
white food ; medium merit, yellow food ; inferior merit, red 
food.” 

The Saddliama Prakasa Sasana Sutra says : “ Above the 
Yama Heaven up to the summit of the Rupa Loka the 
merit of the Dfvas is equal ; but below in the Trayastrih- 
shas Heaven it is not so, being either little or much ; if 
much, then there is a superabundance of everything; if 
little, then, although the Dfvas have both clothes and 
palaces, yet they have not always a sufficiency of food.” 
[There are also Dfvas of such scanty merit that they are 
sometimes seen in Jambudwipa plucking sour berries to eat. 
When men see their miserable appearance, and ask them 
who they are they reply we are Asuras (fi-jin, not-meu), 
Dfvas, alas ! but of scanty merit ! We have palaces and 
garments, but no food to eat ; we come down here therefore 
to look for it : we kept the precepts, but we did not exercise 
charity. Ch. Ed.] 

THE THREE WORLDS AXD THE NINE EARTHS. 

14. Speaking generally, we say that there are three worlds 
(lokas), and nine earths (bhumis). 

First, the six heavens of the Kama Loka ; the two lower 
ones are called the Material 1 Heavens, the four upper ones 
the Spacious' 3 Heavens ; the Four Kings who govern the 
four quarters, and the Traystrihshas belong to the former. 
With respect to the four others, we extract the following 
from a work called the Sse-kiau-tsih : “1 — Tho Yama 
Heaven (the meaning of which is virtuous, or excellent 
time), so called because they distinguish their time by tho 
opening and shutting of flowers. 2 — The Tusita Heaven (the 
meaning of which is sufficiency of knowledge, or footsteps 
of knowledge), so called because they have had taste of real 
happiness, resulting from suppression of the live desires. 

1 liaitli-ilwellinjr Heavens. 

; Tlie qiaeiou.- Firmament." 
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o — The Nirmfma-rati Heaven, because the Devas derive 
their happiness from the transforming influence of virtuous 
principles. 4 — The Parinirmita-vasavartin, because they 
are able to exert transforming power in their own case as 
well as for others. 

The Lau-Tan Sutra says: 1 “Between the Kama Loka and 
the Rupa Loka, there is a distinct locality, the dwelling of 
Mara. This Mara, filled with passion and lust, destroys all 
virtuous principles, as a stone grinds corn. His palace is 
0,000 yojanas square, and is surrounded by a seven-fold 
wall.”’ 

The names just given arc those of the Heavens of 
Desire (Kama Loka), so called because the beings who 
occupy them are subject to desires of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and love. They are otherwise called the abodes 
of the five orders of sentient creatures (Dcvas, men, 
asuras, beasts, demons). 

Next come the eighteen heavens of the Rupa Loka. In 
these the pollutions of sensual desires are removed, but 
still there are substantial forms, and hence the name 
“World of Forms.” Their general collective title is “ the 
Worlds of the Brahmas,” because of their purity. The 
distinctive title is “ the Heavens of the four Dhyanas,” 
because all disturbing influences are removed from them, 
aud those who dwell in them are employed in contemplation 
(dliyana). This is the world where those seek their reward 
who excel in human wisdom, and have passed beyond the 
ordinary standard of knowledge. As to the first Dliyana, 
the Koslia Sinister calls it “ the happy land where there 
is no birth,” so called because the carnal modes of biitli 
common in the Kama Rupa arc here unknown, and there is 
some approach to rest and peace. The second Dliyana, 
according to the Koslia, is named “ the Earth where dwells 
ecstatic joy” (or the joy of costacy, or satnadhi), because 
here is enjoyed tranquillity uriruilled as tie; surface of smooth 


' Sutra. 
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water, arul all anxieties or interruptions cease. The third 
Dhyana is called “ the land of supreme bliss, resulting from 
the removal of (ordinary sources of) joy.” For hero the 
heart, although separate from such joys, is of itself sufficient 
for perfect bliss. The fourth Dhyana contains nine heavens, 
the five upper ones of which admit of no return to the 
World of Desire. The general name of this Dhyana is the 
Pure Earth, in which all religious exercises (nim) are given 
up,” (or it may be in which all tlwvjltt is given up). 

Above these Dliyanas comes the Arupa Loka, containing 
four heavens. In these heavens there is no material 
reward resulting front Karma, but there is an ecstatic state 
of real existence ; here dwell those disciples of Buddha 
(sheng-wan) who have not yet attained the imperishable 
nature. Here also is the exceptional place of reward 
for those unbelievers who are freed from “ knowledge or 
belief arising from names or words .” 1 Hence there is a mix- 
ture here, not agreeing in one, except so far as they are 
freed, in common, from all affections resulting from the 
organs of sense aud their objects (arupa scandha ; won silt 
wan). [Here follows an account of the Arupa Heavens, 
similar to that already given ; there is a note appended 
to the account, which states that philosophers and heretics 
those belonging to the six schools (sadarsaua) ) speak 
of those who inhabit these heavens as having arrived at 
Nirvana, because they are freed from all “knowledge or 
belief arising from names or words,” but the followers of 
Buddha, knowing that even here there is a remnant of such 
knowledge, speak of the highest heaven as “ fi won siang,” 
i “not entirely without knowledge ” (where “ knowledge” 
corresponds to sanjnya, and is explained in the Sanscrit 
name of this heaven, viz., Naivasanjnanasaujnayatanam)]. 

The Nyuyanousara Shaster says : “ All the Dcvas of all 
the worlds use the sacred language of mid-India. Not that 
they learn the use of it, but it is self-explained in the 
sounds or words themselves.” 

1 Won Man** wai t.io. wln-rc v *.-i.»n^’ cuireoi»oinl& to '* Miijiiva. n»n 
• which vnl. ( p. 251. 
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Speaking, however, of this Arupa World, tlierc are two 
theories. The first says there is no such distinct locality. 
The Yibaslia, for instance, in these words : “ In the Arupa 
Loka there is no material reward, and no distinct locality 
It is only in the Eupa and Kama Lokas that such things 
exist. But here is the perfection of their non-existence.” 

Again it is said there is no such thing as “ body ” in these 
worlds. The Kosha, for example, says : “ Arupa, that is, 
no body.” Again, the Digest says : “ Where there is no 
material reward, there can exist no personal or individual 
body.” Again, the Surangama says: “ In the four 
Arupa Heavens the body and the heart (intelligent mind ?) 
being completely destroyed, there being nothing left but 
the ‘Fixed Nature’ there can be no such thing as 
material reward resulting from Karma ” (where, according 
to the comment of Ku-slian, the absence of material 
reward implies the existence of the reward of a fixed state 
of existence), (samadhi). 

But the second theory with reference to these heavens, is, 
that there is a distinct locality — for example, the Hi-shai 
Sutra says: “Far above the Akanishta Heaven, are the 
Arupa Loka Heavens, up to the highest of all called ‘ Fi 
Fi Suing/ all these are names of distinct local heavens.” 

Again, the Avatailisaka Sutra says : “ The power of Bud- 
liisatwa enabled him to smell the incense of the palaces 
of the Arupa Loka Heavens.” It is also affirmed that 
bodily forms exist there, e. tjr., the Again a Sutra says : “ At 
the time of the Nirvana of Sariputra, the Dcvas of the 
Arupa world wept tears, which fell like the small rain 
of spring.” Another Sutra 1 says : “ Tathagata coming 
into the midst of the Arupa world, all the Dcvas worshipped 
him.” 

The school of the Mahasunghikas affirm that in the 
Arupa world there is no impure form, but yet that tlierc is 
a fine or attenuated form of matter. Another authority 
states that the doctrine of the Hinavana' school is that in 
Arupa Luka then i- no material form, but that the 
\ ]/. ■ ’.m lu.iiu^-viu k i j i _ l’uii Ini i kuiu 
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doctrine of tlie developed school is, that there is such 
material form. Finally, the Nirvana Sutra says : “ What 
that form of matter is which exists in the Arupa worlds, 
neither Sravaka nor I’ratyeka Buddha can divine.” 

RESPECTING THE LORD OF THE DEVAS. 

15. In discoursing on this subject, viz., who is the Lord of 
Heaven, 1 there are two theories. 1 — The general, or current 
opinion, and 2 — The exceptional theory. With regard to 
the first, the current opinion is that Mara and Brahma are 
rulers respectively over the Kama Loka and the Rupa Loka. 
In a work called Shi-ts’ien 1 it is said: “The ‘Four 
Kings ’ are lords over all below their four Heavens.” The 
Maha-shastcr’ says : “ Sakra is Heavenly Ruler over two 
places, (viz., the Trayastrihshas and the abodes of the Four 
Kings), Mara Eajali is Lord of the World of Desires fand 
therefore he dwells in the highest part of it). Malta 
Brahma Rajah is Lord of the Three Worlds.” Another 
work 4 says : “ Sakra is Heavenly Ruler over this earth. 
Brahma Rajah is Lord over the Universe (sahaloka).” 
Another work 5 says : “ Although MAra Rajah is Lord of 
the World of Desire, yet he is not able to interfere with 
Sakra and the Four Kings, if they are obedient to the law 
of Buddha.” Again, it is said: “Brahma is the Lord of 
the World of Forms, and also of the Three Worlds, whilst 
MAra rules only over the World of Desire,” and finally, Fu- 
lling says : “ Brahma is Lord of the Three Worlds, and all 
the others are merely his ministers.” 

And now with regard to the exceptional school. There 
are three opinions here also ; first that which confines its 
remarks to Brahma Rajah ; for example, Wan Ku says : 
“ Brahma Rajah is fixed in the midst of the first Dliyana, — 

1 Tien elm. This is the term used for the Divine Beiny hy the It. C. 
Mission in ( 'liina. 

J ISv.ihlhist blips (?' or it may lie the name of a writer. 

1 This may lie the Melmvi! udia Sinister. 

1 Tsimr-meiiLi-sii : visuddha nania tika v 
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where he rules absolutely, and appoints deputies to look 
after the lower worlds.” Again, “Brahma, that is, the Lord 
of the Rupa World, also called Sikhi.” 1 The Abidharma 
says : “ Above the two Dhyana Heavens there are no 
words spoken, and no law, therefore there is no Lord.” 

The second opinion confines itself to Maheswara, 2 — for 
example, the Malta Shaster says : “ Maheshwara, with eight 
arms and three eyes, riding on a white ox.’’ Again, it 
says : “ Beyond the Sudavasadevas, 3 is the Bndhisatwa 
Shi-cliu, whose name is the Great Self- Existent (Mahesh- 
wara), the Lord of the Universe (the great Chiliocosm).” 
The Avataihsaka says : “ Maheshwara, the Lord of the 
Universe ” (and much more to the same effect). 

The third opinion is that which opposes Brahtna to 
Mara; giving the preference to the latter. From the whole 
subject, it appears that Maheswara resides on the summit 
of the Rupa Loka, and is lord of it, while Brahma residing 
in the middle of the Chiliocosm, superintends the entire 
government, and is lord in this sense. 

RESPECTING THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF THE DIIYANA HEAVENS. 

16. The Book of Comments (shuh) says: “ In the old dis- 
courses on the different heavens, there is no mention of the 
system of the four divisions of the Dhyana Heavens ; and 
from the various accounts given of these it is difficult to 
select or distinguish satisfactorily. The ln-pen Sutra, the 
Abidharma, and the A ibasha Shaster, all speak of a 
succession of heavens rising up one above the other, 
at regular intervals, and all having a fixed locality (earth ; 
bliumi). This is called the “ established system ;” although 
it is yet insufficiently supported by evidence. 

But now following the Kosha Shaster, it is stated : “ that 
Brahma has no distinct abode, only in the midst of the 
Brahma-purohita Heaven there is a higli-storied tower, and 


1 Shi-yili. = Ma-lii. 

’ The ] Kwas of the pure abodes, supposed to reside in space as angels. 
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this is (the abode of Brahma).” The Fah-yuen agrees 
with this. Mahu Brahma is in fact the chief, the Bralmui- 
purohita are his ministers, and the Brahma-parishadya are 
his people. According to this authority, therefore, these 
three heavens are togetlier the same as the first- Dhyana, 
and compose one earth, or flat (hhumi). The school of the 
Farvastivadins regard the size of the bodies, and the years 
of life of the Devas of the Yriliat-phala and Asangisattva 
[leavens as the same ; and speak of them as one place. The 
Suvangama Sutra says : “Branching out of the Fuli-yau 
(punya-prasava Heaven) are two others, in the one the 
happiness resulting from religious merit is complete, this is 
called the Yrihat-phala Heaven ; in the other, both body 
and mind (heart) are extinct, and this is called the Asangi- 
sattvas. v Again it says : “ In the fourth Dliyana (or in the 
four Dhyanas) there are five heavens from which there is no 
return (or five no-return heavens, /./•., occupied by Anfig.t- 
jnins), and over each level, one recognised Deva-rajali.” 
From the whole account, it seems that the fourth Dhyana 
Heaven consists of five Anagamin abodes, and one heaven 
occupied by unbelievers, — and that these again compose one 
fiat (earth) . 

Another work says : “ Buddha in the Karunika Bajah 
butra 1 states : “ That the eighteen 3 Brahma (heavens) have 
a distinct ruler, and distinct people in each.” Again, it 
says : “ In the middle of the fourth Dhyana is a Haha- 
subha-rajah,” — and from the testimony of three Sutras, 
the Karunika Bajah, the Surangama, the Ying-loh, we 
gather generally that each of the four levels, viz., that of 
Brahma, Abhasvara, Parittasubha, and A ribat-phala, lias a 
Bajah, a class of ministers, and people. So that the whole 
conclusion is this, depending on the .Mahay ana system, from 
the first Dhyana up to the fourth, there are four flats or 
levels, over which the Yrihat-phala is Bajah, the punya- 
prasava, ministers, and Anabraka, people. The live 

1 Jin-wauy-kiny. 

- That is, the eighteen heavens composing the Itiipn loka. 
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Anagamin, and the one heretical heaven, belong to the 
punya-prasalias ; and the nine heavens above this, together 
compose one earth (or level). [Whereas the works of the 
Ilinayana system divide the heavens according to the size 
and longevity of the Devas.] 

THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HEAVENS. 

17. The Vibasha Shaster says by way of query : “In the 
thirty-two heavens (i.c., the six heavens in the Kama Loka, 
the eighteen heavens in the Pupa Loka, the four heavens in 
Arupa Loka, and the four Leva Lokas at the foot of the 
Sumeru), how many are occupied by the followers of Buddha 
(saints), and how many by heretics (Fan)?” In reply it 
states : “ Only two are occupied by heretics, and only five 
by saints ; the remaining twenty-five are occupied pro- 
miscuously by each. The two occupied exclusively by 
heretics are first the Muha-Brahma heaven, where Brahma 
dwells; he, indeed, being ignorant of the power of Karma 
(works) dares to say “ I can make and transform (or make 
by transformation, i.c., create), heaven and earth.” Belying 
on this, he treats others haughtily and disdainfully, there- 
fore saiuts (Buddhists) cannot dwell with him. And 
secondly, the Asangisattvas, where heretics alone dwell, 
depending on that form of Samadhi which is known by the 
name given to the heaven. They receive as their reward 
five hundred Kalpas of impersonal (won sin) existence. 
This they foolishly speak of as Nirvana, but when the term 
of its enjoyment is past, then they are born again in one of 
the equivocal forms of being — even, as it may happen, 
in Hell ; therefore saints cannot live in this heaven either. 

Now the five heavens in which the followers of Buddha 
alone are born are the five above the Punya-prasarva, viz., the 
Avriha, the Atapa, the Kudrina, the Kardarsana, and the 
Akanishta Heaven ; in these dwell Anagamin and Rahats 
alone. I he other heavens are occupied by mixed inhabi- 
tants. 
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CENEKAL SUMMARY. 

10. The expression, “ the three worlds,” includes the 
World of Desire, the World of Form, the World without 
Form. From the diamond circle below, up to the Paranir- 
mita-vasavartin heaven above, the power of sensual desire 
is felt, and, therefore, all the heavens included in that interval 
are called by the name Kama Loka. Again, from the Brahma 
Kayikaileaven up to the Akanishta,in all eighteen, the bodily 
form of the Devas is bright as silver, their palaces yellow like 
gold, resplendent and glorious, hence the name Pupa Loka. 
The four heavens above this have inhabitants like jasper clouds, 1 
and are like the blue tether for tenuity. The bodies of the 
Devas are composed of four skandha, 2 the fifth, viz., theKupa 
Skandha, being absent. Therefore, it is called the Arupa 
World. These three worlds are sometimes spoken of as the 
Tribnvanas (san yeu); at other times they are termed the 
twenty -five bliuvanas,to wit, the four continents, the four evil 
ways (viz., birth in hell, as a demon, as a beast, as an Asura), 
the six Worlds of Desire, the double Brahma Heaven, the 
four Dliyfmas, the four Empty Heavens, and the Asangisattva 
Heaven. In all these worlds or bhuvanas, because there is 
still a connection with “ being,” there is only a limited re- 
ward, and a remnant of personal existence (wei), and 
therefore there is a recurrence of life and death. 

THE FIVE MARKS OF DECADENCE. 

10. The In-kwo Sutra says: “ The bodies of the Devas 
are perfectly pure, and without any polluting quality ; they 
are moreover bright and glistening : their hearts are ever 
full of joy ; and there is no disturbing influence to interrupt 
their happiness. Yet because the fire of lust oppresses 
them, there are five signs of decadence visible when their 
term of happiness is drawing to an end. 1. The flowers 
upon their heads begin to decay. 2. Their eyes begin to 

1 Pih loll, vi«t. Medhurst's Diet s. v. pile 

2 The five skanilha are llupa skandha, vijnyana skandha, vodhna 
skandha, sanjnya skandha sansoara skandha. Vid. Colebrooke, p. 2.V1. 

- II 
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roll about (as if in anticipation of cliangej. o. The lustre 
of the body begins to fade. 4. A moisture exudes from 
under the arms. 5. They listlessly absent themselves from 
their proper places.” [The Yibaslia agrees with this, except 
it says nothing about the eyes rolling, or the brightness 
fading.] Again, it says, that those Devas who had originally 
but a slightly virtuous Karma, when they are about to give 
up their position as Devas, will be born in one of the evil 
ways ; for, having only walked virtuously for the sake of 
reward, after their brief joy is over they shall reap much 
sorrow, — just as a man who takes a pleasant poison, the 
first taste is sweet, but afterwards he comes to great 
sorrow. Say then, how can the wise covet such joys as 
these ? At first, indeed, these joys, on account of their 
long duration, may appear everlasting, but when the time 
comes for their termination, then the Devas begin to com- 
plain of their imperfect character ; so it is whilst in the net 
of transmigration there can be no real peace, and no lasting 

joy- 1 

The Tchi-to Shaster says : “ Bndhisatwa, by means of 
his great spiritual power, could see that even the Devas of 
the Arupa World, for the present absorbed in ecstacy, after 
their incomplete life be past, will again be born in question- 
able shape of bird or beast ; and so likewise the Devas of 
the Rupa Worlds, after leaving their pure abodes, will again 
become subject to desire, and eventually return to birth in 
hell” (just as Udalhambha having arrived at the Asangis- 
attva Heaven of mental absorption, afterwards was born as 
a Hying fox). 

The Book of Comments 3 says : “ With respect to the 
various distinctions of the three worlds, and the differences 
of life in the six paths, as to their origin, this may be found 
in the intermixture of ideas with respect to matter and 

1 Obs. “vih loh” and compare “ yih sin," signifying the unchanging 
state of existence. 

This may perhaps be the large work known " Nan mei ling shu.’ 
Neumann, Cat. of Shumans* p. 44. 
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spirit (rupa and atman), if these were only let go, and re- 
course had to the method of “ return/'’ provided by our 
religious system, there would be no more talk of life or death, 
and there would be an end to that impermaneney which is 
identical with the circle of transmigration through life and 
death. The ground cause of all sorrow (dukha) is this 
shadowy confusion of matter and spirit, — hence the Nir- 
vana Sutra speaks of it as a great river, and the Saddharma- 
pundarika as a house in flames, from which the truly wise, 
by various methods, escape, and at once overleap the 
boundaries of the three worlds. And with respect to the 
rewards proposed by worldly philosophers in the different 
heavens, they are utterly short of the perfection desired by 
all really good men, for excellent though they be to a certain 
extent, they are all terminable, so that the denizen of even 
the Asangisattva Heaven may hereafter be born as a beast ; 
wo should, therefore, above all things, desire to find that 
which is permanent. 1 

ON THE WAY THE HEART GENERATES THE SIX MODES OF 

BIRTH. 

20. Men all possess a thinking mind (or conscious exist- 
ence), and so there must be pure or impure thoughts con- 
stantly rising. Impure is spoken of, as that which cleaves 2 
to sensible objects / pure is that which has no such 
attachment. Now the case being with men as it is, that 
there cannot but be connection with sensible objects, if 
owing to that connection and the attachment which follows, 
there is generated either covetous desire, aversion, lust, or 
murder, then this is called “ crime,” or “ evil /’ but if, 
despite such connection with sensible objects, neither of 
these dispositions be generated, this is called “ virtue,” or 
“ good.” Again, if in the midst of the world a man 
practise charity, or obey the precepts, or illustrate patience 1 

1 This is an abstract from the original. 

J ‘-T.su" in tin- sense of upadiina 

* The »ix dusts or objects of sense. 

* Practise the paramitas of duna, sila. or Kchanti. 

11 2 
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in himself, this, again, is virtue. And as evil or good pro- 
duces in this world a corresponding Karma, so there will he 
in the next world, sorrow or joy. 

Now, there are three degrees of virtue, and also three 
degrees of wickedness, each of which has a corresponding 
degree of happiness or misery attached to it. The first 
degree of happiness is that called the birth as a Deva, the 
second, birth as a man, the third, birth as an Asura. Then 
there is birth in the lowest degree, in hell : then, as a preta, 
and then, as a beast. And according to the character of the 
fresh Karma acquired in either of these conditions, will be 
again the consequent kind of birth. This is the constant 
revolution of the wheel of transmigration. Seeing, then, 
that the origin of all this is in the thinking power of the 
heart, Buddha therefore said: “The three Worlds,” — what 
is this, but the “ heart ? ” — the infinite varieties of phenome- 
nal existence, what are these but the “ mind ? ” Wherefore, 
we have here the key of the whole matter ; sedulously watch 
against the first thought or association, restrain this power of 
corrupt or impure reflection, and the task is done ; for if in 
the midst of life there is no cleaving to things, then there can 
be no Karma, and if there is no Karma there can be no re- 
ward or punishment, so that by suppressing the first thought, 
the six ways of birth come to an end, and the wheel of 
transmigration is for ever at rest. This is the doctrine of 
the two “ yanas ” l or “ vehicles ” by which we escape the 
possibility of birth ; and if over and above this method, 
the various excellencies of the six paramitas be practised, 
then we arrive at the great vehicle of the Bodhisatwa. Other 
methods for attaining this great object of emancipation, are 
advocated by those who have not yet attained right reason. 
Ah esc are the heretical schools. With us, however, alone 
is found the true method; and it is this, — that wo must first 
cast off the trammels of the heart (conscious existence). — 

1 Omcerniii" the three “ van as" or methods of salvation, vide Lotus , 
p. ■> 1 ■>. 1 he two ‘ ' Van, is” are those of the .Sravakas and I’ratyeka 

huddlms. I lie third yana is that of a Ilddhisatwa. 
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3. THE GREAT CHILIOCOSM. 


The Avatamsaka Sutra says : “ The three thousand great 
Chiliocosms owe their perfection to countless influences (or, 
to numberless causes) . The great earth rests on a water- 
circle, the water rests on wind, the wind rests on space ; 
space is unsupported, the combined Karma of all sentient 
existence is the ground on which the Kosmical system 
depends for its maintenance. 

The Bodhisatwa-Pitaka Sutra says: “All the Buddhas, 
by their insurpassable wisdom, are able to determine the re- 
lationships (or qualities) of all the winds and rains. They 
know that there is a great wind belonging to the world, 
called Urupaka ; l it is the influence of the intelligent prin- 
ciple acting in (the minds) of all creatures possessing an 
intelligent nature, that causes this wind to be moved. The 
height of this wind-circle is three krosas (a krosa is as far 
as a drum can be heard, or as others say, five li). Above 
this wind in the midst of space is another wind-circle called 
Jambuka f this wind-circle is ten yojanas high. And so in 
succession, there are eight thousand wind-circles, the quali- 
ties and relationships of which are perfectly known to them. 
The highest circle of all, which is called the ‘ all-embracing,’ 
is that on which the water-circle rests; this water-circle is 
8,000,000 yojanas high, and supports the great earth; the 
earth is 08,000 yojanas high ; beyond the earth there is the 
system called the three 5 thousand great thousand worlds.” 

The DirsrliAsraina says: “One sun and moon revolving 
round the four continents, illumine with their brightness one 
world. So in the midst of a thousand worlds, there are a 
thousand suns and moons, a thousand Sumeru llajah moun- 
tains, four thousand continents, four thousand great seas, 


1 ()il-loii-po-ka. The derivation seems t<> be *• urn,'’ " wide or vast.” 
and •' jiaka,’ - commotion or ebullition. I lie similaiity id tjiy-wrttti-ot’ 
tills word with tile (beck Euroelvdim is Miijuihir j* //q 

( 'lieu-jio-ka t Jy ^ s 

1 l'l^ili.t-ra Mali.i.'.ili.i'-roliik.idli.ini. .iul ill. 11*1. p Q- /' 
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four thousand evil ways (narakas), a thousand Jemma 
Rajahs, a thousand Chatur-maha Rajahs, a thousand Trayas- 
trihshas Heavens, and so on, up to a thousand Brahma 
Heavens. All these are called, collectively, “ a small Chilio- 
cosm a thousand small Chiliocosms compose a “ medium 
Chiliocosm,” and a thousand medium Chiliocosms, compose 
a “ great Chiliocosm.” So that in a great Chiliocosm there 
are a thousand million Sumeru Rajahs, and the same number 
of continents, suns, and moons, and so on, up to a thousand 
million Brahma Heavens. The general name for such a 
collection of worlds, is a single Buddha-ktchetra .” 1 

The Kosha says : “ Each thousand-collection of four con- 
tinents, Meru, Kama Loka, Brahma World, is called a little 
Chiliocosm, a thousand times as many compose a medium 
Chiliocosm, a thousand times as many again compose a great 
Chiliocosm. These are all perfected and destroyed together/’ 
[In agreement with this are the Samyuktagama Sutra, the 
Nyayanousara Shaster, the Yoga Shaster, the Djnana-pras- 
thana Shaster, and others]. 

The Kin-kwong-ming (Suvarna prabhasa) says : “ At the 
time when these mortal kings raised with their hands the 
jars of incense to honour the Sacred Books, the odour thereof 

1 Yih-Fuh-ts’ah. This expression throws some light on the subject 
of the structure of the Stupa and the Pagoda. It is well known that 
the circular discs which are placed on the summit of the Chinese 
Pagoda are called “ ts'ahs." These discs were therefore designed to re- 
present “ kchetras" or “ earths” of the different Buddhas ; or the whole 
collectively to represent the Buddha-kchOtra of our own system. From 
this we gather that the whole structure of the Pagoda, with its succes- 
sive stages, was designed to represent the Buddhist Kosmos, or ehilio- 
eosm. But the Chinese Pagoda is allowed to be only a copy of the 
“Tee,” or surmounting ornament of the Indian Stupa: it follows, there- 
fore, that the Stupa and Tee were designed to symbolise the visible 
Kosmos or habitable world, and the worlds of space beyond. In the 
middle of the Stupa the relics of Buddha w r ere enshrined, to shew that 
he was “ Lord of the three worlds,” or the entire chiliocosm. At the 
entrance of the Stupa is often found the figure of a N aga, to denote 
their particular office, viz., guardians of treasures. On the phrase 
Buddha-kchetia. vide Lot".*, p. f. :!K, b. 
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in a moment of time spread to the utmost limits of the three 
thousand great Chiliocosms, throughout the 10,000,000 
suns and moons, even through 10,000,000 Fi-Fi-Siang 
Heavens.-” 1 2 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says : “ At this time, the world- 
honoured one, from the circles below both his feet scattered 
10,000,000 rays of light, which illumined this collection of 
three thousand great Chiliocosms ; so that throughout ten 
million worlds, ten million seas, and girdles of rocks, and 
Sumeru mountains, up to ten million Akanislita Heavens, 
there was no spot where the glory was not perceived.” 

The Fah-yan-ch’au 3 says : “When a little Chiliocosm is 
spoken of, then it only extends as far as the first Dhyana 
Heaven. A medium Chiliocosm includes the second Dhyana, 
because a medium Chiliocosm extends to an equal width 
with the second Dyana; and so with a great Chiliocosm this 
includes the third Dhyana for the same reason, and therefore 
it is plain that each great Chiliocosm includes ten million 
first Dhyana Heavens ; one million second Dhyana Heavens; 
one thousand, third Dhyana Heavens ; and only one, fourth 
Dhyana Heaven.” 

The Yibasha Sliaster says : “ The first Dhyana is as wide 
as the four continents ; the second Dhyana is as wide as a 
little Chiliocosm, the third Dhyana as wide as a medium 
Chiliocosm, and the fourth Dhyana as wide as a great Chilio- 
cosm.” 3 

The Shou-Lun says : “ The holy words of Buddha cannot 
be in disagreement, how is it then there are so many differ- 
ences in the accounts found in the Sutras and Sliasters . ’ — 
for instance, in respect to the number of the mountains 

1 That is. the highest Heaven of the Arupa worlds. 

2 This may be ‘-addenda to the Avatamsaka” or a - copy" of the same 
Sutra. 

■ 1 From this it is evident that the extract given above from the Fah- 
yan-ch’au, in which it is said that a medium chiliocosm is of the same 
breadth as the second Dhyana, is incorrect : it should have been, a / ittfc 
chiliocosm i> of the same breadth, etc. t'h. Fal. 
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called Sumeru, if we rely on the Agama and Koslia, each 
great Chiliocosm has one thousand million, whereas 
the Suvarna prabliasa and the Avatamsaka say there are 
only ten million. Here is a plain disagreement ; and so 
also with respect to the different measurements, and also the 
contradictory statements relating to the number of the 
Arupa Heavens — how are these differences to be accounted 
for ? We reply : “ Although there are small discrepancies, 
yet there is an agreement in principles ; for although there 
may be difference as to number, yet the principle of the 
composition of a great Chiliocosm is uniform, and may be 
illustrated in this way : A small Chiliocosm is like a string 
of cash (in which each cash represents one mount Sumeru) ; 
a middle Chiliocosm is like a thousand such strings or piles ; 
and a great Chiliocosm a thousand of such thousand strings. 
Now, although there may be different statements as to 
the whole number of the cash or coins, yet there is no disa- 
greement as to the ratio of increase.” But, again, the exact 
number in a “lakh” (yell) differs in different books, some 
making it ten myriads, others a hundred myriads, and others 
again a thousand myriads. 

And with respect to the measurement of tho Dhyana 
Heavens, the differences may be accounted for on tliis 
ground: if wc speak of tho Summer clouds which overhang 
the nine provinces (of China), in reference to the provinces, 
we say they are nine ; if in reference to the departments, 
we say they are 400 ; if in reference to the districts, we say 
there are several thousand ; and yet after all the body of 
clouds is only one. 

Respecting the Arupa Heavens, there are two opinions, 
the Suraiigama Sutra speaking of the Arupa Loka as a dis- 
tinct locality, whilst tho Avatamsaka says that above the 
Iiupa Loka there is no local world. Hut the fact is, in the 
latter account the condition enjoyed in the Arupa Loka is 
included, for there is distinct mention made of an Arupa 
form of contemplation ; so that, although only two systems 
of worlds are expressly named, tho three are understood 
equally in this as the other Shusters. 
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The Abidliarma says: “From the external limit of the 
top of one Sumeru to the next, is 1,203,450 yojanas, and 
corresponding distances from centre to centre, and base to 
base.” 

Again, it says : “ Beyond the little Chiliocosm is a small 
circular mountain range, as high as the first Dhyana ■ out- 
side each medium Chiliocosm a similar range as high as the 
second Dhyana ; outside the great Chiliocosm a range 
as high as the third Dhyana.” 

Speaking inclusively, therefore, the whole of this vast 
system from the highest heaven down to the circle of wind, 
is spoken of as the three thousand great thousand worlds, 
or in brief, as the great Chiliocosm. It is this system which 
is perfected and destroyed together, and is spoken of as the 
Sa-po world (Sahaloka), and is that to which Sukya Tatlia- 
gata limits his revelation of himself. 1 

ON THE LENGTH OF TIME CALLED A IvALP A. 

2. A Kalpa (kieh) is a general term for a long period. 
In Sanscrit it is pronounced Kappata, 2 which signifies a 
great division of time. The length of this period is so great 
that it cannot be defined by years or months. Therefore, 
holy men have feigned such comparisons as rubbing down 
a rock to fine powder a city of mustard seed, etc., as a means 
to represent the limits of periods of creation and destruction. 

There are several kinds of Kalpas — in brief, they may be 
summed up as great and little ; periods of perfection and 
destruction. 

There is also the division into four, viz., 1. Kalpa of 
separation ■ 2. Kalpa of creation or perfection ; 3. Kalpa of 
destruction ; 4. A great Kalpa. Or if a larger view be taken, 
there are six sorts of Kalpas, viz., 1. Kalpa of separation; 
2. Kalpa of creation ; 3. Kalpa of permanent rest ; 4. Kalpa 

1 A representation of this system may be seen Plate xci, fig. 2. 
“ 'free and Serpent Worship and fig. 1, and elsewhere. 

- Kieh-pd-pd-to ; perhaps Kappa\ata ; at any rate Pali. 

' 1 iiese eompansons may he seen in Burnout, /.U;".,. | ). :>C7, 
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of destruction ; 5. Ivalpa of complete void ; G. A great Kalpa. 
Or if a limited definition be taken, we may say there are 
three sorts of Kalpas. 1. Small Kalpa ; 2. A medium 
Kalpa ; 3. A great Kalpa. But in any case, we may define 
a Kalpa generally as a lengthened period of time. 

ON THE KALPA OF PERFECTION OR RENOVATION (VITARTA KALPA). 

3. The Kalpa of Perfection is referred to that period, 
after the universe has been destroyed ( ground to powder), 
and for a long time all has been dark and void, when there 
again arises, owing to the force of the karma of all sentient 
existence, a wind which excites rain, in the same way as 
from the beginning the works of creation have been 
effected. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says : “ The Great Chiliocosm is 
not perfected by one influence or by one operation, but by 
countless influences and countless operations. That which 
is said about the extension of the great cloud, from which 
descends a great rain, in fact depends on the intimate con- 
nection of four kinds of wind-circles, to wit, the circle 
known as ‘ capable of holding/ because it holds the great 
water ; the circle known as that ‘ able to absorb/ because it 
absorbs the great water ; the wind circle known as that 
Gable to erect and establish,’ because it firmly establishes a 
basis of creation ; the wind circle known as the ‘ perfectly 
good’ (alamkarana), because it beautifies and spreads out all 
things so as to make them good.” 1 

So these several circles, excited by the combined karma 
of all existence and the virtuous principles of all the Bodhi- 
satwas, cause living things to spring up in their midst, and 
assume their various offices, according to their purpose. 

Again, at the time when the rain descends from the great 
clouds, there is a sort of rain called “able to destroy/’ be- 
cause it is able to destroy the fire which is burning up the 
world (fire-calamity). Again there is a rain called “able to 

' It would appear from this account, that the whole of creation or 
manifestation of tiling- is due to the operation of wind or spirit. 
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produce,” because it is able to produce the great ocean. 
Again, there is a rain called “ able to establish,” because it 
is able to establish the great ocean ; .again, there is a rain 
called “able to perfect,” because it is able to perfect all the 
precious substances fmani-gems) of the earth ; again, there 
is a rain called “able to divide,” 1 * because it is able to divide 
and separate tbe whole universe into its parts. 

"When tlie Great Chiliocosm begins to be perfected, all the 
heavenly mansions of the Eupa-Loka are the first to be com- 
pleted, and afterwards tbe mansions of tlie Kama-Loka hea- 
vens, and then the abodes of men and the rest of creatures. 

Moreover, as the Mater of the great cloud rain is of one 
kind (taste), these different abodes and mansions owe their 
variety to the character of the different virtuous principles 
of sentient creatures. 

At the time of the first indication that the worlds arc 
about to be renovated, there is a mighty ocean produced, 
which’ extends throughout the Great Chiliocosm. This 
ocean produces a great- Lotus,- which spreads on every side 
on the surface of the ocean ; the light which shines from 
it is diffused throughout the universe. At this time Ma- 
lieshwara and the Dcvas of the pure abode (Suddhavasa 
De vas), beholding this Lotus, arc certified that assuredly 
in the midst of the Kalpa in which this portent is seen, a 
Buddha M-ill be born in the world. And so at the appointed 
time the various M'inds begin to act, by which the different 
parts of the universe are perfected. 3 

1 Wei for neng. 

- The name of this Lotus given in tlie text is “ gem-like beauteous 
exhibition of the manifested merit of Tathagata.’’ 

3 I have omitted the names of these various M-ind-cireles. and the suc- 
cessive work accomplished by them, as there is so much repetition. 
There is, however, in the account a somewhat exceptional list of the ten 
Mountain-Kings (parvata rajahs) that surround Sumeru, which I give. 
“ b hat, then, are the names of the ten mountain ranges? They are 
those : 1. Kia-to-lo-shan (Gatra parvata) : 2. Sien-jin-shan (Ilisliigiri) ; 
•h Fei-mo-shan (Verna parvata) : 1. Ta-fei-mo-slian (Mahavema par- 
vata): a Tehi-s-hwang-'dinn ( Yugaiidhara parvata): <>. Ni-miu-te-lo- 
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The Hi-sliai Sutra say s : “ How, then, is the world re- 
newed after its destruction ? Thus ; an incalculable time 
having elapsed after the complete destruction (powder de- 
struction : i.e., completely ground to powder) of the world, 
there arises a vast cumulous cloud, which spreads abroad 
and broods above the Brahma heavens. From this there 
falls a fruitful rain, the drops as large as a chariot-wheel. 
Through a hundred thousand myriad years the water from 
this rain gradually accumulates, until up to the very heaven 
of Brahma it spreads out a mighty ocean. The four winds 
hold it thus collected. At length, after the cessation of the 
rain, the water having subsided countless yojanas in depth, 
a mighty wind springs up called O-na-pi-lo (Anavarata ?), 
which, blowing upon the surface of the water, causes it to 
roll in tumultuous waves, from which a vast accumulated 
bubble is produced, and blown by the wind till it remains 
fixed in the midst of space. From this the whole universe 
is framed, from the Brahma heavens down to the four con- 
tinents and the circular ranges of mountains ; everything is 
established as it had been before .” 1 

Thus, by the mutual excitation of wind and water, every 
thing is changed and renovated, and after twenty Kalpas 
the whole universe is perfected. 

slian (XOmiiidhara parvata) ; 7. Mutclulindi parvata; 8. Mahamutchi- 
lhuli parvata; ‘J. Iliang-shan (Uandha parvata) ; 10. Sineli-shan 
( lliina parvati).’’ For other lists of these mountain ranges, vid. 
Burnout Lotus, p. 842. 

' Compare with this account of the Renovation of the Universe, the 
lines of Erasmus Darwin — 

“ Star after star, from heaven’s high arch shall rush ; 

Suns sink on suns, and systems, systems crush, 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall. 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all ; 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal Mature lifts her changeful form. 

Mounts on her funeral pyre on wings of llaine, 

And soars and shines, another and the same 

( I run i a piece e.dlei 1 ■ 1 The Stars 
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ON THE KALPA OF ESTABLISHMENT. 

4. The Kalpa of Establishment is that period of time 
during which, the universe having been renovated, there is 
rest and permanence for the exercise of the various offices 
assigned to living creatures. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says : “ The universe having been 
completely renovated, then all living things, according to 
their several kinds, increase and multiply, whether they be 
creatures that live in the water or the earth, or in heaven 
(mansions), or in space.” 

The Dirghagama says: “When the heavens and the earth 
again began to be, there was no defined substance, 1 neither 
was there sun or moon; but the earth bubbled up as a sweet 
fountain, the taste of which was like virgin honey. Then 
all the Devas of the Abhasvara heaven, 2 whose term of hap- 
piness was about to expire for another birth (as men), be- 
held with joy this new-formed earth, so light and etherial in 
its nature. Descending, therefore, they touched it with a 
finger and tasted it. Having thus gained a knowledge 
of its taste, they ceased not to partake of it till they 
by degrees lost their angelic beauty and splendour, and 
their spiritual faculty of instant locomotion, and became 
gross and coarse as men. After this a great black wind 
arose, which blew upon the face of the waters and produced 
the sun and the moon. These revolving round Mount 
!Su meru illuminated the earth (the four continents). On 
beholding them come forth men were filled with joy — but 
when they disappeared they were grieved. From this time 
forth began morning and evening, darkness and light, and 
the revolving seasons. Now at the time when the Kalpa of 
renovation first began, and men appeared (as we have de- 

1 llhfiva, the equivalent the Chinese “ yeou.” 

2 Vide Max Muller's Dhammapada, xxxii. n. 2. With this conceit of 
the Abhasvara Gods, or the “ Shining Ones,” compare John Banyan's 
'vords. ‘‘ Xmv as he stood looking and weeping, behold Three Shining 
Giles came to him and saluted him." 1’ilgi ini's Progress, p. 2!L 
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scribed), there was no distinction of male or female, 
honorable or mean, but all were born alike in the world, and 
from this arose the expression “ all living things .” 1 But so 
it was, that those who tasted the earth frequently, lost their 
personal beauty, and became gross; whilst those who tasted 
it sparingly, still retained their beauty and splendour of 
face. Hence sprang distinctions, such as excellence and in- 
feriority, and from these came contentions about “ yes ” or 
“ no.” Gradually the taste of the earth was exhausted, and 
then men beg’an to be angry, and full of anxiety. ‘ Alas ! 
they said, what misery! the earth no longer retains its 
taste F Then was produced a surface to the earth like a 
thin cake ; after which, the surface being destroyed, there 
was produced a substance soft like flesh, which in its turn 
disappeared, and a rich loam was of itself generated, like the 
extract of the peach 2 (or sugar cane).” 

The Lau-Tan Sutra says : “ The unctuous character of 
the earth no longer continuing, there was produced a double- 
stem pu-tau plant, whose taste was also sweet. For a long 
time eating this, the appearance of all (men) was pleasant 
and jovial. Afterwards, when this disappeared, there was 
produced a sort of dry powder like bran, without any gluti- 
nous qualities, and incapable of being sweetened, after 
eating’ which the sexes were developed.” 

The Nyayunusara Shaster says : “ Moreover, there sprang 
up of itself an illicit sort of scented paddy, which caused 
the bodies of those who ate it to become weak and de- 
generate, and finally the sexes to be developed, and habitual 
intercourse to ensue.” 

The Ekottarikagaina Sutra 3 says : “ When men began to 
lust after many things, then the sexes were developed, and 

1 this phrase, “chong sing” is the one commonly used in Buddhist 
books, to denote “all sentient creatures,” or “all things that have 
breath.” 

the “ p u t’au,” explained afterwards as being the same as the “liu 
tAng, probably the “ wild vine, ’ or perhaps the “ sugar cane.” 

’ Tsang-yih-King. 
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from this carfte the name of man and wife. Afterwards, 
when the lustful passion in different creatures continually 
increased, then was constituted the fixed relationship of 
marriage ; and after this the Abhasvara Devas came down, 
and were born of women ; and thus the race continued to be 
propagated. Then men began to build cities and towns, 
and the fruits of the earth which were gathered in the 
morning ripened again of themselves before the evening, 
and those gathered in the evening, ripened before the 
morning.” 

The Madyamagama 1 Sutra says : “ The grain when four 
inches in length, had no more reed ; 3 men used to gather 
then as much as they required for the day ; after this, they 
came to gather as much as they wanted for five days; then 
gradually the grain deteriorated, and when reaped did not 
grow again, but there sprung up in its place briars and 
weeds. At this time men were filled with anxiety and grief, 
so that they shed tears. Each one forthwith began to 
appropriate a certain amount of land to himself, in order to 
a fair distribution of the earth’s fruits. After this, when 
they had learned to gather in and store their fruits, they 
began to pillage and rob each other’s land, so that there 
was no safety, on which they determined to appoint one 
man as judge, who should protect the people on virtuous 
principles — rewarding the good, and punishing the bad ; 
whom they agreed to support and enrich from the com- 
mon stock. They therefore elected a man of command- 
ing presence and conspicuous virtue, and this man they 
called their Lord. From this circumstance arose the title 
of people and king ; he, indeed, walking in the line of per- 
fect virtue, protected the people as a father and a mother 
protect their child, and the people venerated him as the 
child venerates its father ; the years of men were very many, 
and their happiness without bounds.” 

The Agama says : “ At the time of the renovation of the 


t'liuiiR-ho-hom-kin^. 


- Tlw text is here defective. 
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world, the Abhasvara Dcvas came down to the earth, each 
possessed of a shining body, flying as they went, and self- 
existent. Seeing the earth’s crust was fragrant and sweet, 
they took it, and ate it much. Then they lost their spiritual 
powers, their bodies became heavy, and their brightness 
disappeared. The sun and the moon then began to be ; and 
(because men coveted to eat), the richness of the earth came 
to an end. Then was produced the Po-lo 1 plant ; when this 
disappeared, there was produced a sort of fragrant rice 
(kang mai), in length four inches, which being cut down in 
the morning grew again before night. Nourished by this, 
the distinctions between of male and female began to be ex- 
hibited, and men began to do things contrary to purity ; 
this caused them to collect in families, and to become idle 
and listless, so that they began to think thus : ‘ It is much 
labour to gather food for each day’s supply, come ! let us 
gather enough for seven days, and store it up.’ Then the 
grain, after being gathered in the morning, did not grow 
again. So men began to cultivate the ground, and divide it 
in lots ; whereupon they began to rob and pillage each 
other, and wars and fightings commenced. Then all men 
agreed to obey one man full of wisdom, called San-mo-to 
(Sammata), whom they made lord of the soil ; all whom he 
blamed, they agreed to blame, (or, whatever went wrong, 
they held him responsible), and whatever fruits the class of 
the landowners obtained, they agreed to apportion a share 
of it to him as his right — hence sprang the caste of the 
Kshatriyas. Then, again, there were some men who left 
their homes and resorted to the mountains to seek wisdom, 
and to remove themselves from the influence of evil : these 
were called the caste of the Brahmans. Those who practised 
the arts of the artificer were called the caste of the Ku-sse 
(house lords), whilst those who laboured in the fields for their 
daily bread, were called Sudras (otherwise, pi-she, Yaisyas). 


I bis may lie the equivalent of “ Vara," an odoriferous shrill) ; or it 
is possible it may lie connected with the Ilebre w VlS a leguminous plant. 
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From among these castes, men who used much consideration, 
and, in view of the impurity of the world resulting from 
the sin of covetousness, resolved to forsake their home, and 
become ascetics, these are called * Shamans,’ and to these 
we belong.” 

In the middle of this Kalpa of establishment, the heavens 
and the earth being perfected, all creatures are at rest. 
And so twenty small Ivalpas elapse. During each of these 
small Kalpas at the grand climacteric a universal king is 
born ; at the opposite period the earth is destroyed in one 
of three ways to be described hereafter. 

ON THE KALPA OF DECADENCE (SAMVAKTTA KALPA). 

5. This Kalpa relates to the period when the world and 
all created things, after the period of establishment has 
been fulfilled, begin to perish. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says : “ At the time of the con- 
flagration of the great universe, every tree and shrub is 
burnt up, and the fire extends to the very limit of the earth, 
even to the great iron mountain circle. There is also a 
tempest destruction, at which time a furious wind arises, 
which destroys everything in the universe, and grinds it all 
to powder. Were it not that this wind is restrained by 
another, which confines its destructive power to the great 
Chiliocosm, the whole field of creation throughout space 
would be completely devastated.” 

The Abhidharma 1 prakarana sasana Shaster says : “ The 
Kalpa of destruction (samvartta kalpa) relates to the period 
when the sufferings of those in hell come to an end, aud all 
the outside world is destroyed. Every thing that has life, 
during twenty small Kalpas, disappears from the world, and 
even from the superior heavens, and then the destruction of 
the entire fabric, the universe, ensues. This destruction is 
either by fire, or water, or wind.” 

[Hero follow extracts from the Abhidharma and Samyuk- 
tahridaya Shasters, to the same effect.] 

1 ILiuu-tsoug-lun. 

I 
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oX THE KALPA DURING WHICH THERE IS “ VOIP.” 

<». This Kalpa relates to that period after the general de- 
'truction of the world, when there is no definite form in 
existence, but all is shapeless and void. And so it lasts for 
twenty small Kalpas, after which the Kalpa of renovation 
ag-ain begins, and the universe is established as before. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 1 

7. Every great Kalpa (Mahakalpa) consists of four distinct 
periods. A period of renovation, of perfection, of destruc- 
tion, and of void. The period of perfection is divided into 
two teras, viz., the tera of increase, and the sera of decrease. 
Each of these teras consists of twenty small Kalpas. During 
the first, the years of man’s life increase from ten years to 
C'(),0U() years ; during the latter his year', again diminish to 
ten. Similarly, his stature increases and decreases. Again, 
during the twenty small Kalpas of increase, the four kinds of 
chakravartins are born, viz., 1. An iron wheel king, who rules 
over one continent; 2. A copper wheel king, who rules over 
two continents; :j. A silver wheel king - , who rules over three 
continents ; 4. A golden wheel king, who rules over the 
entire world. The golden wheel king possesses seven in- 
estimable treasures, 1. The golden discus, of purest metal, 
and with a thousand radii. On the day when the king is 
anointed (lit. water poured on his head) this golden discus 
(lies through space, and by its power the king and his four 
generals are able also to pass through the air, and visit the 
lour continents. The second treasure is the elephant, white as 
the chaddanta elephant of the snowy mountains. The third 
is the horse treasure of the dragon species, able to carry the 
king in one day round the four empires. The fourth is the 
gem-like woman, born ot the Lotus, perfect in all particulars, 
the filth is the lordly warlike minister, of singular courage, 

i bis summary lias been made to compress the subject within reason- 
able limits. 
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and unbounded wisdom. The sixth is the steward of the 
treasury, who knows well how to secure jewels innumerable. 
The seventh is the magic gem, whose rays extend a yojaua 
in distance, able to light up the darkness, and make night 
as bright as day. Whatever the king wants, this gem 
causes to appear; so that every treasure, and every orna- 
ment that heart can desire, pours down in abundance. Tho 
\ ears of the king are 84,000, his son, the heir apparent, 
acts with him in his empire, the seven precious substances 
are abundant in the earth, the soil overflows with increase, 
men practise virtue, and the highest prosperity and happi- 
ness prevail. 1 During the ;era of decrease, three calamities 
occur, viz., pestilence, the sword, and famine. The horrors 
resulting from these calamities reduce the world to the 
greatest misery. Then comes the end, when all is destroyed, 
either by lire, or water, or wind. 

There arc three great Kalpas (Malm Kalpas), 1. One 
already past, viz., the Choang-yen Kalpa ; consisting of 
four periods. During this Kalpa there were 1,000 Buddhas 
horn; 2. The present Kalpa, called Bhadra Kalpa, consist- 
ing, as before, of four periods. Wc are now living in the 
second period, viz., that of perfection and rest. This period 
consists of twenty small Kalpas of increase. Tho present 
is the ninth small Kalpa. During the previous eight, no 
Buddha has appeared, but during the first, four Cliakravar- 
tins were born. In this ninth Kalpa five Buddhas are to be 
born ; four have already come ; the fifth, Maitreya Buddha, 
is yet to come. The four who have appeared arc, 1. Krak- 
usamla; 2. Konagamana; 3. Kasyapa; 4. Sakya. In tho 
fifteenth small Kalpa nine hundred and ninety -four Buddhas 
will appear together. Finally, in the twentieth small 
Kalpa, every thing having arrived at the highest per- 
fection, and the period of establishment being fulfilled, 
Buddha will emerge from Nirvana, and tho universe bo 

1 This description, which evidently points to the ‘ ' golden age,” is 
■ tali'll in tin, til.:i to be in agreement with the Sutras and Shatters of all 

the schools. 

1 2 
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destroyed. Tlie third Malmkalpa is “yet to come,’' and 
called “sing-suli” (star-constellation), in which one thousand 
Buddhas will again appear. 1 2 

[From the whole subject, we gather that a small Kalpa, 
called also a Kalpa of separation, or a Luh-lo (windlass) 
Kalpa, consists of 1,080 myriads of years ; a medium Kalpa, 
that is the Kalpas of renovation, perfection, decadence, and 
void, consist each of twenty small Kalpas, and therefore of 
00,000 myriads of years ; and a great Kalpa (Malta Kalpa) 
consisting of four medium Kalpas, corresponds to 131,400 
myriads of years.] 


THE VARIOUS BUDDHA-KCHETRAS.- 

1. The great Chiliocosm (already described) is spoken of 
as the domain or kchetra of one Buddha, and is otherwise 
called the Sahalokadhatn. But beyond this, in the immen- 
sity of spuce, there are Chiliocostns in each of the ten 
regions these are the kchetras or domains of all the 
Buddhas. V hat do we know of these? According to the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, “ to the east of this Sahalokadhatu is 
a world called ‘ Mih-shun ’ (secret-agreeable). To the 
south is a world called ‘ Fung-yeh ’ (abundant overflow- 
ing). To the west is a world called Li-kau (removal-im- 

1 these particulars, digested from the tedious chapters of Jin-ch’au, 
will serve to show the character of later Buddhist speculation. The 
authorities quoted in the original, are principally, the Yoga Shaster, the 
Abidharma, and the Damamourka Sutra. .Jin Ch’au makes a statement 
in the text, which fixes the date of his work with precision, he says: 

From the Nirvana of our Buddha till the present year, being the first 
year of the reign of Kami Tsung of the Sung dynasty (A. I). 1127) 
is a period of 2,100 years: this would make the Nirvana to have 
occurred 97.1 15. C., which is a date very generally accepted in China.” 

2 For an account of these kchetras, vide lotus, p. 3f>3, f. 38 b. Com- 
pare also the expression, in the note which follows the above, “enceintes 
tiacees on forme de daubers'' with the Buddhist railing at Amravati. 
Tier owl , Seep. Worship , PI. lxxxvui, fig. 1. 

1 1 he ten Regions are the four cardinal points and half- points, with 
the Zenith and Nadir. Compare Plate 1. fig. 3, Tree awl Serp. Worship. 
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purity) . To the uortli is a worldealled ‘ F ung-loli’ ('abundance ■ 
joy). Again, to the north-east is a world called Sheh-tsu 
(collect-take). To the south-east is a world called Gu-yilP 
(increase-addition). To the south-west is a world called 
‘ Sien-shiu’ (scldom-few) . Again, to the north-west is a 
world called ‘Fun-hi’ (joyful, glad). In the Nadir is a 
world called ‘ Kwan-yo ’ (hindrance-bolt). In the zenith a 
world called ‘ Chin-yin ’ (excite sound). All these worlds 
have Tathagatas, who instruct and protect their inhabitants.” 

THE PUEE LANDS OF THE EASTERN REGION. 

2. A certain Sutra says : “ In the eastern region, beyond 
this, after passing as many lands of Buddha as there are 
sands in four rivers like the Ganges, there is a world called 
‘ Wou-shing ’ (no superior). The Buddha who rules there 
is called Sri-Rajah Tathagatn.” [And so after passing 
as many worlds equal in number to the sands of five, six, 
up to ten rivers like the Ganges, there are successively other 
worlds in the eastern region, ruled over by different Buddhas. 
The names of these I omit, as being pure fictions.] 

THE PURE LAND OF THE WESTERN REGIONS. 

3. What is the meaning of this expression, “Pure land 
or earth?” Every world which is “ white and spotless,” 
is characterized as “ Pure,” and every such land in which 
there are inhabitants is called “ an earth.” The Flic-Inn 1 
says : “ They who inhabit the pure lands are without any of 
the five impurities, like crystal, the earth is therefore called 
perfectly pure.” The Abhidharma Shaster says: “No sor- 
row or pain for those born there, this is the Pure-lund — all 
the regions of space indeed possess such lands, but the 
paradise of the western region, this is of all the most joyous, 
and therefore by far the most excellent.’ 

The Amitablia Sutra says: “In the western region, 
passim' - over ten myriads oi lakshas o! worlds ol Buddha 
1 SiiiUlianiu s.li.qurijuali.i chaster 1-iuK 
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(Buddhakchetras), there is a world called “the infinitely 
happy” (Sukhavati), and why is this world so named? 
Because its inhabitants have no sorrows, but enjoy an 
infinity of bliss, therefore it is so called.” Again, this same 
authority states “ that in the land (Kchetra) of Amitabha, 
the seven precious substances are produced of themselves, 
yellow gold, white silver, crystal, lapis lazuli, cornelian, 
coral, ruby. All these combined form the substance of the 
earth, which is therefore glorious in appearance, and ex- 
cellent beyond description for purity. There are no moun- 
tains, or circular ranges of rocks, no sea, and no hollows, 
but all is one vast plain. There are no places of punishment, 
neither evil spirits, brute beasts, or Asuras. There are 
fountains which bubble up of their own accord, but there is 
no heat of summer, or cold of winter.” [The section then 
proceeds to describe the glorious buildings (Temples), the 
Lotus-covered tanks, the pleasant-sounding avenues of trees, 
the beautiful net-work curtains, which adorn the land. It 
speaks of the golden colour of those born in this land, who 
are all produced by transformation, seated on a precious 
lotus, it describes the glory which proceeds from the top of 
the head (ting), and which in the case of Buddha extends 
to the distance of a thousand myriad worlds, in the case of 
a Bddhisatwa to a hundred million myriad lis, and in the 
case of the Sravakas to seven chang (eighty feet). It speaks 
also of the beautiful birds, whose songs delight the ears, as 
they chant the praises of Buddha, but which arc only miracu- 
lous creations, for no such real birth can exist in this 
Baradise ; and also of the immcasureablc duration of life, 
countless asanklu'yas of years, which belong to the happy per- 
sons born there, and which give the name of Amita 
(boundless) to the Buddha who rules in it. Finally, it 
quotes a passage from the Avatamsaka Sutra : “ One Kalpa 
<>t the Saha universe is equal to a day and night of the 
Sukhavati world].” 
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OX THE TRUE CAUSE OF BIRTH IN THAT LAND. 

4. There are three classes of persons whose firm purpose 
it is to he horn in the Paradise (of Amitfibha). 1. The 
superior class, consisting of those who having left their 
homes and the desires of the tiesh, 1 have become disciples 
(Shamans). The heart without any remnant of covetousness, 
carefully attending to the rules of conduct contained in the 
scriptures, practising the six Paramitas 2 3 towards the attain- 
ment of the condition (Karma) of a Bodhisatwa; ever in- 
voking the name of that Buddha, and devoting the life to 
every species of religious merit ; such persons as these in 
their sleep beholding the form of Buddha and the Bodhis- 
atwas, at the end of life, escorted by Buddha and the 
Holy Assembly, shall instantly be born as a Bodhisatwa, 
seated on a Lotus, in the midst of a precious lake in that 
Paradise. 2. The middle class, consisting of persons who 
being unable to become disciples (Shamans), yet have 
thoroughly devoted themselves to the attainment of religious 
merit ; ever accepting and obeying the words of Buddha ;" 
deeply exciting the heart of the insurpassable wisdom ; 
ever reciting the name of that Buddha, practising virtue 
with determination ; reverently complying with the rules of 
the church (fasting, &c.) ; contributing to the erection of 
temples (pagodas) and sacred images; giving food and drink 
to the Shamans ; suspending religious banners, and pro- 
viding lamps for worship; offering flowers, and burning 
incense ; in this condition 4 of mind, earnestly longing to bo 
born in that land, then at the end of life, drawn by the 

1 The five desires of beauty, sound, odours, taste, and touch. 

■ For an account of the Paramitas, vid. Lotus, p. 5-14. 

3 Aimttara Bodhi. The whole phrase, which is eminently Buddhistic, 
is equivalent to what we should express by “earnestly striving after 
spiritual perfection.” 

1 In this “converted condition." The phrase “hwui liiaiig,” is of 
livqii'Mit occurrence in Buddhist books of worship, c. gr., the confes- 
sional of Kwan-yin. 
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power of Buddha, they shall he horn in that place, in a 
degree of excellence coming after the former. 3. The in- 
ferior class, consisting of persons unable to prepare every 
kind of religious merit who on some former occasion have 
earnestly practised the rules of piety, and on the conclusion 
of each day recite the name of Buddha; these also towards 
the end of life, beholding the appearance of Buddha in their 
sleep, shall also be born in that land, only in an inferior de- 
gree of excellence to the former class. 

Acain, there are three other classifications, 1 . Those who 
observe the rules of religious fasting, and with one heart 
(the whole heart) invoke Buddha, for ten successive morn- 
ings and evenings. These, when they die, shall be bom in 
that land; 2. Those unable to complete the ten days and 
nights, but yet retain an undisturbed state of mind, and 
avoid all sexual intercourse, with body and mind pure, ob- 
serving the rules of fasting, invoking the name of Buddha, 
doing all this for one day and night, these shall also be born 
there; 3. Those men or women who excite in themselves a re- 
ligious disposition, and who observe all the rules about pre- 
serving life, and doing good to all creatures, invoking the 
name of that Buddha, and also of others, throughout the 
various regions of space, at the end of life Buddha shall come 
to them, and they also shall be born in a pure land. 

If, however, a man prepares himself to acquire merit, aud 
prays for birth in that land, and yet afterwards goes back 
and loses his faith, he shall be born, if he again turns to the 
true belief, in a “territory of doubt,” where he shall for five 
hundred years neither sec Buddha nor hear the Law or the 
Bddhisatwas. 

A GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE SUBJECT. 

o. The work known as the Po-kion (precious record or 
mirror) of the Lotus school, says: “ By cultivating inno- 
cence (a good Karma) we inherit a reward in one of the 
pure lands. Buddha, assuming an npparitional appearance, 
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draws up his followers to the golden eminence, where in the 
company of sages and saints, they return as to a place of 
joy — overleaping the three worlds coming out of the four 
streams of life, an end of Karma, and of intermixture in 
earthly scenes, forgetting life and dismissing anxiety, held 
safely within the folds of the Lotus, the spirit traversing 
hei’e and there in the midst of the precious limits, reverently 
beholding face to face the great teacher Amitabha, and 
gazing on Kwan-Yiu, a covenant saviour (a sworn friend), 
thus occupying the precious lakes, and the perfectly pure 
oceans, they arc born, &c. [and much more to the same 
effect] . 

And now with regard to the situation of this Paradise and 
Sukhavati, compared with the Sahalbkadhatu, it is due west 
more than ten myriads of lakhs of systems (kchetras) of 
Buddha. And if we regard the position of this Paradise 
in reference to the superimposed systems of worlds, it is in 
the thirteenth tier, regarding the Sahalbkadhatu as in the 
middle of this tier, then going to the west an infinite dis- 
tance (a distance corresponding to worlds as numerous as 
the grains of dust in an entire system), we come to this 
border land of the thirteenth tier, called Sukhavati, where 
those are born who invoke the name of Buddha (Amitabha) 
— a laud perfectly pure, and richly adorned, &c.” 

ON THE VARIOUS TIERS OP WORLDS (KCHETRAS). 

G. The Avatamsaka says : “ In the midst of an illimitable 
ocean, known as the ‘ llwa-tsong-ehoang-yen-shi-kiai,’ are 
the innumerable oceans of worlds scattered through space. 
In the very middle of it there is a Fragrant Ocean, called 
‘Wou-pien-miau-lrwa-kwong,’ from which is produced a 
Lotus called ‘ Yih-tsai-hiang-mo-ni-wang-choang-yen/ above 
which is fixed a tier of worlds called ‘p’o-chiu-shih-fang-chi- 
yen-pao-kwong-ming the worlds themselves are innumer- 
able. The lowest tier consists of a system of worlds, called 
‘tsui-shiiig-kwoug-picn-chiu,’ the name of tin- Buddha who 
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presides over this tier, is ‘ tsing-ugan-li-kau-tang;’ the num- 
ber of worlds which lie scattered throughout the tier is 
beyond the power of words to express. Above this tier, 
after passing an innumerable number of systems of worlds, 
is a second tier (and so on for twenty tiers) . The thirteenth 
tier is called So-po (Saha loka dhatu), and is ruled by a 
Buddha called Vairojana, in the very midst of which is the 
system we inhabit, and to the extreme west of which, after 
passing systems of worlds, incalculable for number, is the 
Paradise of Sukhavati. [And so towards each of the Ten 
Jfegions there are similar tiers of systems of worlds; these 
again are surrounded by others, incalculable for number, all 
being contained within the illimitable ocean above named.]” 1 

ON THE NAMES OF THE GREAT NUMBERS USED IN BUDDHIST 

BOOKS. 

7. The number spoken of as “ unutterable ” (asankheva), 
can only be thoroughly known by Buddha. Hence when 
the Bddhisatwa called Sin-wang, asked Buddha the system 
according to which these vast numbers are classified, the 
world honoured one explained the orders of Asankhcyas, 
exhibiting the excellences that belong to the Buddhas, in a 
way which no human method can reach. In the commen- 
tary on the Avatamsaka by Yuen-fah-sse, we find the 
following : “ According to the system of Hwang ti, the 
numeration of our country is from unity up to an incalculably 
high number called“tsai.” Now from a myriad upwards there 
are three methods of increase, either by a decimal scale, ora 
centenary scale, or by squaring. In the Asafikheya system 
of Buddha, the two latter methods alone are used, in this 
way, a hundred lakshas are called a kdti, a kdti of kotis is 

1 And in the same manner similar oceans stretch towards each of the 
ten points of space. The effort in all this is to exhibit the infinite ex- 
tent of phenomenal existence, all developed from the Infinite Mind. 
Compare with this aeeount Plate xei. lie. 2, Tree and fterp. Worship, 
w Imre c.n-h ehatluh or Lotus is doubtless designed to represent a kchetni 
of Jhtddha. 
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called an ayuta, the square of this is a niyuta, the square of 
this is a vivara, the square of this is a kaiiikara, the square 
of this an akara, the square of this an akshobya (tsui sbing), 
the square of this a mavara, the square of this an avara, the 
square of this a tavara, the square of this a world-division, 
the square of this a p’o-rna (paduma?), and so on, squaring 
till we come to 120 figures (fan?), which is a number called 
unutterable 1 (asankheya) 

But now, as to the expression, “ a number equal to the 
fine dust of a Buddhakehetra,” what is this ? A great 
Chiliocosm is termed a kchetra, or land of one Buddha ; 
now taking all the thousand million Mount Sumerus, and 
all the “ four continents/’ the encircling mountains, and 
great earths composing this vast system, and reducing them 
to fine dust, this is called “ the fine dust of one Buddhakclic- 
tra,” and now taking as many worlds as are represented by 
these grains of dust, and this is what is called in the 
scriptures “worlds equal in number to the fine dust of a 
Buddhakehetra.” Hence, because no human number can 
reach to this; when in the Sutras it is necessary to speak of 
such amounts, the expression is used, “ a number equal to 
the dust of one, two, three, up to an innumerable amount 
of worlds, of Buddha,” and so on, of tiers of worlds, and 
oceans of tiers of worlds, Ac. 

[The work of Jin Chau now devclopes into a fanciful enu- 
meration of names, given to the various oceans and Lotus- 
systems, occupying infinite space ; these names, being pure 
fiction, are omitted.] 

CONCERNING THE INFINITE EXPANSE OF TIIE UNIVERSE. 

8. As there is no limit to the immensity of reason, and 
no measurement to the universe, as there is no possibility of 
numberin'! the forms of life, or estimating the countless 
modes of the operation of Karma, so all the Buddhas are 

1 the account here given iliffeis from that t'uuml in the “ Lotus." 
1 ’ s ’>7 
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possessed of infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy. There is 
no place throughout the universe where the essential body 
of Yairojana is not present. Far and wide through the 
fields of space, he is present, and perpetually manifested. 

But with respect to the modes of manifestation of this 
universal essence, we may say briefly that there are three 
forms or bodies (persons) which it assumes. 1 . Dharmakaya 
Tatliagata, called Yairojana (i'.e., the Omnipresent) ; 2. 
Sambogakaya Tatliagata, called Rojana 1 {i.e., the infinitely 
pure, or glorious) ; o. Xirmanakaya Tatliagata, called Sakya 
Muni. 2 Xow these three Tathasmtas are all included in 

O 

one substantial essence. The three are the same as one. 
Not one, and yet not different. Without parts or com- 
position (web or woof). When regarded as one, the three 
persons are spoken of as Tathagata. But it may be asked, 
if the three persons are one substance, how is it that 
this one substance is differently manifested? In reply, 
we say there is no real difference, these manifestations 
are only different views of the same unchanging substance. 3 

But now it may be asked “From what cause then did 
these worlds innumerable spring V’ We reply, “ Thev come 
from the heart (atman) alone; they are made by that alone.” 

' It is singular that these Buddhist speculations should bear so close a 
resemblance to the later Greek theories on the same subject ; especially 
in the plain resemblance of the acyoeiSG, or luciform body, to the 
Bujana, or “glorious body” of the Buddhists, vid. the whole subject of 
these bodies,” treated by Cudworth. Intellec. System ii. 788. ss. 

file Use of the word “ yana," or “ vehicle,” in Buddhist works is also 
parallel to the Platonic ox, u7 ? a - vid. as above. 

- Respecting these three bodies, consult Wassilicf ( Hotiddistiie , p. 1:17). 

' I he "hole of this section is expressed in technical language, which 
it is difficult to put in an English form. The Supreme Self (atman) or 
Heart, is supposed uot only to manifest itself under three forms or per- 
sons, but to occupy fuur “ lambs,' or discharge four supreme functions. 
1. In its supreme condition, perfectly at rest, and yet ever glorious ; 2. 
As manifested in the character of all the Bodlnsatwas ; b. .Vs manifested 
in the character of the Baliats and Pratyeka Buddhas : 1. As manifested 
in the condition of Holy men (Buddhists) and worldly philosophers 
(heretics). 
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Hut because from the very first, all sentient creatures have 
confused the truth, and embraced the false ; therefore has 
there come into being a hidden knowledge called, “ Alaya 
vijnyana,” and because of this, all the various transforma- 
tions in the world without and the senses within, have been 
produced. Hence the Scriptures say, “ Because of the 
primeval fallacy (fallacious cause), the whole phenomenal 
world has been originated, and from this cause too has 
sprung not only the various modes of birth, but the idea of 
Nirvana itself.” 

Again, it is said, “ The three worlds are one and the same, 
originated alike by the ‘one self,’ all causes and effects and 
the infinite varieties of mundane existence, on this alone 
depend for their substantial being.” 

Again, the Avataihsaka Sutra says : “ The heart (the 
universal self) as a skilful workman makes all the different 
conditions of existence (skandhas) throughout the ten 
regions of space, everything in the universe results from 
the operation of this universal essence.” [And the con- 
clusion of the whole treatise is this — that the one true 
essence is like a bright mirror, which is the basis of all 
phenomena, the basis itself is permanent and true, the phe- 
nomena are evanescent and unreal ; as the mirror however is 
capable of reflecting all images, so tlie true essence embraces 
all phenomena, and all things exist in it and by it.] 
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Chapter II.— LEGENDS AND MYTHS. 

SAKYA BUDDHA . 1 

We possess notices respecting the early life of Sakya, trans- 
lated from various original and relatively independent sources. 
The story, or legend of his birth and conversion, is already 
so well known that little can be added to give fresh interest 
to the subject. The singular agreement, however, of the 
various records, as far as we know them, tends to the con- 
clusion that they were originally founded on fact. And by 
removing the evident inventions of subsequent years, we 
may arrive at an approximate estimate of what those original 
facts were. Buddha, then, it would appear, belonged to a 
family unknown in the native records of India, named the 
“ Sakyas.” That this family consisted of refugees from an 
original Boyal stock located elsewhere, seems evident from 
the agreement of all the records. But that the family had 
descended in direct line from Malta Sammata, of the race of 
the Sun, and reigned at Potala, on the Indus, must be re- 
garded as fabulous. The story goes, that one of the 
descendants of this supreme monarch, spoken of as Iksh- 
waku Virudhaka, having four sons by his first wife, on his 
re-marriage, w r as induced to banish them from his kingdom. 
Being followed by their five sisters, they at length settled on 
a spot where dwelt an ascetic called Kapila, who was in fact 
Sakya himself in a previous birth. Hero they built a city, 
and by intermarriage became a powerful and distinct people. 
In process of time, after 70(3,787 generations of princes 
from Sammata, a prince Sudhodama was born, who became 

1 Tt must be borne in mind that the title of “ Buddha” is applied to 
Sakya only after his enlightenment, or complete inspiration. It corre- 
sponds with the Greek & irf<p<cTio>ie«o. Compare the “ Life of Joasapli,” 
m the Ptirti'lixe of Metaphrastes, where Joasaph, the counterpart of 
Sakya, is repeatedly called by this title. 
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I lie father of “ Sakya Buddha.” When stripped of its 
legendary character, this story seems to imply that a refugee 
family of Sakyas settled at a place called Kapila, 1 or accord- 
ing to Singhalese version, Kimbul (vat), in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Gorackpur, and maintained themselves 
there as a separate people. But- who were these Sakyas ? 
Several indirect considerations would lead to the supposition 
that they were a branch of the great Scythian race (Sakas), 
who about the time of Buddha’s birth were pushing them- 
selves into the southern portions of Asia and Europe. The 
Scythian invasion of Western Asia was about 625 b.c., and 
Sakya’s birth, according to the generally received date, 
was 623 b.c. The Scythians, on this occasion, over-ran 
Assyria, and reached as far at Ascalon, 2 * and for eighteen 
years they seem to have been supreme throughout this 
territory. It is possible, therefore, that one branch of these 
invaders may have penetrated at- a somewhat earlier date 
across the mountains into North India, and there settled. And 
if so they might have called their district “ the Koval city” 
(Kambul, or Kambalik, the city of the Khan), which in time 
became turned into* Kapila, or the Singhalese Kimbul. That 
these Sakyas were famous archers* will be evident from the 
legendary account of Sakya Sinha, hereafter given. We 
are told, moreover, by Herodotus, that one of their chief 
peculiarities was their regard for the tombs of their deceased 
kings. “ We Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated 
lands,” said their king to Darius, “if, however, you must como 
to blows with us, speedily look you now, there are our fathers’ 
tombs, seek them out and attempt to meddle with them, then 
ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you.” 4 Compare 

1 Although Kapila is generally explained as equivalent to the “yellow 
soil,’ - the Chinese Tika interprets it as •• the city of excellent merit or 
viituc.” 

- Ilerod. i, lOd, 1 0 (>. 

1 The Scythians were so called according to Leuorniant (vol. ii. p. 
127), from the Gothic word skiatlni,” nil archer. 

' Herod, iv, 127. A manual of Ancient Hist, of the East, ii, l.'l.S. 
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with this the particular directions left by Sakya as to his 
funeral obsequies, aud the subsequent erection of mounds 
and topes over his relics. He was to be buried “according 
to the old system of the wheel Kings.” Now if we compare 
the actual records of his cremation and subsequent burial, 
with what we read respecting the burial of the Scythian 
kings in Herodotus (iv. 71, 72), there will be found a con- 
siderable resemblance in the broad outline. Burnouf has 
already shown 1 that no such system of burial is recognised 
in the Brahman ritual, or is indigenous in India.'* From this 
he argues that it was an improbable request for Buddha to 
make. But if, as we suppose, this custom of burial was 
derived from foreign sources, and the request was merely 
the expression of a wish well understood by those familiar 
with the old custom of the Sakas, the probability of the 
truth of the narrative is much greater. But it may be 
asked, who were the IVheel Kings, or Chakravarttins, to 
whom Sakha alluded in his dying command ? The ideal 
meaning of the word is, “ a monarch who rules all within 
the chakra of rocks supposed to surround the world,” or in 
other words, “a Universal Monarch.” This idea of universal 
power corresponds to the proud Title so frequently met 
with in connection with the later Scythian kings who invaded 
and conquered Bactria and the neighbouring provinces; for 
example, the coins of the second Kadphises, on which we 
find this Arian legend, “ Coin of the great King, King of 
Kings, Euler of the whole world, the mighty Lord Kapisa.” 2 
They pretended to have no rivals in the world, and claimed 
the title, Universal Rulers. Hence, as the symbol of this 
authority, the tombs of these kings, after their cremation 
and certain recognised ceremonies, were surrounded by a 
circular range of rocks or stones, to signify as much, that 
they were Kings of the Earth. If this be admitted, we shall 
at once see the force of Sakya’ s request that he should be 
buried according to the rules of the Chakravarttins, that is, 

1 Introduct. to Indian l>ud. pp. ;>52, ss. 

- Journal of the K.A.S., yol. xx. part 2 . p. 2J!>. 
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tliat Ills remains after undergoing certain prescribed cere- 
monies, should be burned, and his tomb erected in the 
method known among the Sakas, or Sakyas, viz., by' raising 
over his ashes a vast mound of earth, and surrounding it by 
the usual emblem of authority, the circle of stones. How 
fully' this rule was attended to in the erection of topes or 
stupas, is too well known to need illustration. These topes, 
were at first only mounds of earth, included within a circular 
wooden rail, or a ring of steles, as we find in Ceylon. But 
when the munificence of Asoka was brought to bear on the 
subject, these old and barbarous mounds were destroyed, and 
Topes faced with stone, in many' eases magnificently' wrought 
and ornamented, came into date. But in these the original 
idea was never lost sight of — they are all designed to indi- 
cate the authority of a universal monarch ; not a monarch 
only of the world, but according to the expanded creed of 
Buddhism at the time of Asoka, lord of “ the Three 
’Worlds” also, the ’World of Men, signified by the square 
plinth on which the stupa or dagoba rests, surrounded by' 
the circular rail ; the World of Devas, signified by the dome, 
or vault of heaven ; and the World of Space, signified by 
the kehetra above kchetra, that rises from the Tee, ending 
in the symbol of the boundless empyrsean, the three-forked 
flatne, or trisnl. This was the expanded form of the Scy’thic 
tomb, but the idea is the same, the idea of universal power ; 
in the case of the barbarian kings, power over the nations 
of the earth, in the case of Buddha, power over the minds 
and destinies of creatures throughout the boundless field of 
creation. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the Sakya race 1 in 
India was one foreign to the soil, and that the extraordinary 
person who founded the religion that has exercised such a 
marked influence in the religious history of the world, be- 

1 It is curious that the origin of the Manichsean Doctrine should be 
traced hack to one “ Scythianus” (Saka), whose disciple, Terebiuthus, 
took the inline of liuddha. I believe the legend of Sakya was perverted 
into tins history of Seythianus. 

K 
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longed to tlie same race as the conquerors of Assyria and 
Darius, and subsequently of the whole Eastern World, under 
Timur and Ghengiz Khun. 

The principal incidents of Sakya’s life are found embodied 
in the following work of Wong Puli. It is probably a copy 
of the first records 1 brought from India, respecting the 
founder of this religion. It claims a semi-canonical authority 
as belonging to the traditional or smriti class of works. 
It is composed in the usual style of the earlier schools, viz., 
by way of brief aphorisms, containing the germ of some 
important truth or incident, illustrated by copious notes of 
a much later date. [Wong Pub himself lived under the 
third emperor of the Tang dynasty, (510-684 a.d., his com- 
mentators evidently belonged to a much later date, probably 
the fifteenth century.] 

THE LEGEND OP SAKYA FROM THE CHINESE. 

1 am about to declare the traditional records 2 of Sakya 
Tathagata. With respect to the essentially 5 pure and uni- 
versally diffused body, that is incapable either of beginning 
or end. But by the constraining power of his great love, 
he was led to assume a human form, and to be bora in the 
world. For a time he had rested in the Tusita Heaven, and 
was known there as Prabhapala llddhisatwa. Thence he 

' From which the other expanded works (vaipulya) were made, as, e.g. 
the Lalita Vistara. 

2 The commentator explains this as equivalent to the Sanscrit 
“ Smriti.” 

3 His body of the law — dharmakaya — where Dharma may bo com- 
pared to the Platonic “ idea” (compare the assertion of Professor Butler of 
Dublin, who explains “ ideas ” as the Haws according to which God regu- 
lates the Universe.” Professor Kernel's Remains, i, 3g.">). But probably 
Dharma in this connection is the “ prakriti," or the <pims of Strabo, 
which he says v as considered as a fifth element by the Brahmans (Bun- 
erjea’s Hindoo Philosophy, p. 211 ). Now it is well known that in the 
Buddhi-t scholastic treatises, “fall ’’or “ dharma ” is spoken of as the 
element or object apprehended by “ mind,” where “mind” is regarded 
as a fifth sense. “Dharmakaya” in this sense would therefore cor- 
respond to “ <Pis<tikuv." 
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descended to the country of Kapila, and assumed the title of 
Sarvarthasiddha. His family had been selected by the 
assembled Devas (golden mass) of the heaven in which he 
resided ; Suddliddana was selected as his father. His incar- 
nation was on this wise: like a shining gemmous elephant 
he descended 1 into the womb of Maya, the wife of the king, 
and there took up his abode. Predicted a Universal Mon- 
arch, he was born beneath the Sala trees , 2 in the garden of 
Lumbini. His body adorned with every excellency, lovely 
as the Lotus ; marked with the thirty-two superior signs ; 
bright as the shining moon ! At his birth he faced the 
four quarters, and took seven steps each way, whilst his 
body was bathed by the streams of water which the nine 
dragons caused to flow over it. At this time the Udambara 3 
flower appeared, as he uttered with his lion voice, “ My 
births are now at an end, I await the unchangeable body, I 
have come and gone for the salvation of all men, but now 
there is an end ; henceforth, there shall be no more birth.” 
Thus, wrapped in swaddling clothes, he was manifested as a 
little child. 

And now came the taking his horoscope ! See how the 
Kishi Asita is grieved P And now behold him carried 
to the ancestral temple ! 5 With what reverence did the God 
salute him ! Growing up as a child he learned all the 
wisdom of the age , 0 and increased in all martial skill, as the 

1 Vide tliis scene depicted, PI. xxxiii. Tree and Serpent Worship. 
From the fact that the sculptures at Sanehi are taken principally from 
the early life of Buddha, and from the Jatakas, it is plain that these in- 
cidents must date from it.c., if the temple of Sanehi is of the date as- 
signed to it. 

1 .Vide Plate lxv, fig. 3, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

3 Ficus glomcrata, fabled to appear whenever a universal monarch is 
bom. 

4 He wept because, being old, he himself would not benefit by the 
“ preaching of the law.” 

• lie was taken by his father to the temple of Maheshwara, then all 
the figures of the Gods rose up, and did him obeisance.— Ch. Ed. 

r ’ The Sabdavidya, the treatise on sound, which includes all the w b 
dom of the other treatises (i.e., the five vulvas).— (Hi. Ed. 

K 2 
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Pagoda of the arrow, 1 and the flowing well may certify; and 
as to his personal prowess let the elephant ditch bear testi- 
mony ! Then for ten entire years he indulged himself in 
every sensual delight, until after taking a tour of observa- 
tion from the “four gates,” he beheld the various sights which 
affected his mind so deeply, viz., the sight of the old worn 
out man, the leper, the corpse, and the Shaman with a joyful 
countenance then returning to his palace, the -watchful 
Deva, in order to excite his heart to wisdom, caused the 
women to assume every unbecoming attitude in their sleep, 
by which he was so resolved, that even now the prancing of 
his steed’ Kaniba could hardly be restrained as he left the 
city on the eighth day of the second month. Then he so- 
journed for six years in the neighbourhood of the snowy 
mountains, having dismissed his charioteer and the steed so 
fondly attached to lii.s person, that it shed tears on the eve 
of its separation from him ! Forthwith, he cut his flowing 
locks from his head, with the sword, and these conveyed by 
Sakra to tlie heavenly mansions were enshrined in a sacred 
edifice. And then discarding lii.s royal garments, he ex- 
changed them for the leather hose and doublet of the 
hunter in the mountains. Xo mere system of human in- 
vention would satisfy his mind, 1 he reduced himself by the 
exercise of rigid discipline, to the grain of millet and hemp 

1 Referring to the well-known fables found in the Lalita Vistara, and 
in the note of The present work (which see). Mr. Fergusson identifies 
the scene. PI. xxxvi, fig. 2, Tree and Serp. Worship, with this incident. 

• 'this is the well known fable of Buddha’s conversion, which was 
appropriated by John of Damascus, in favour of a fictitious Christian 
saint called Josaphat, or Joasaph. Vide Max Muller's lecture on the 
“Migration of Fables.’’ This scene is depicted, PI. xxxiii, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, where I believe the placid figure in front of the chariot 
is intended to represent the “Shaman with a pleasant countenance.” 

3 T his scene is depicted, PI. lix. Tree and Serpent Worship , where we 
observe the four Yakshas, spoken of in the note of the Chinese Editor, 
supporting the feet of the horse. “ Four Yakshas support the feet of 
the horse, whilst DOvas offer precious gifts.’’ — C’h. Ed. 

4 “lie rejected the system of the Mountain Bishis.” i.e.. A lira and 
1 djka — M. 1! HU. 
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seed, until his body was worn and haggard with self-mortifi- 
cation. Then he realised the truth of the medium course, 
that like the man, who would discourse sweet music, must 
tune the strings of his instrument to the medium point 
of tension, so he who would arrive at the condition of 
Buddha, must exercise himself in a medium course of 
discipline. From this moment he directed his steps to the 
place beyond the Dragon cave, 1 when bathing his body in 
the Nairanjana river, he received the rice and milk of Xanda, 
and the grass mat of Santi. Then tending onwards to the 
Bddhi-mandala, 2 3 4 the site on which lie was destined to arrive 
at complete deliverance, he ascended the diamond throne, 
and there exhibited his superior qualifications, which were 
proofs of his coming emancipation. Then the army of 
Mftra* (death) advanced to assail him, but they were 
all put to confusion by the exercise of his love, and took to 
flight. In vain the ogling women 1 attacked him with their 
lascivious devices ; they were abashed at his presence, and 
by his power changed into hideous hags. Then the “ Earth- 
God” 5 leaping forth, testified to his merit, whilst the Devas 
residing in space, spread the news of his spiritual victory 
far and wide ! Then pure as a Lotus he came from the 
contest; like the shining moon issuing from the clouds ho 
scattered the rays of his beauty far and wide. After seven 
days he received the wheat and honey of the two merchants 
Trapusha and Bhallika, 6 who had been excited^o make the 
offering by the direction of the Tree Deva, whilst he ex- 

1 That is the cave of the Dragon Kalika. — Burnouf, Introd., p. :>.S6. 

2 The Bodhi-mandala, i. e., the sacred precinct under the Bo Tree, 
where all Buddhas are supposed to arrive at complete inspiration. 

3 Mara, or death, or, as we say, the Devil. This temptation scene is 
figured on the middle beam of the northern gateway at Sanelii. Yid. 
Frontispiece, Tree and Serp. Worship. 

4 The four daughters of Mara. 

•’ Stavara. Yid. Lai. Vist p. ffO.i. also Jul. iii, 4(>s. 

* I believe this scene to be intended in Plate lvii, tig. 1. Tree and 
,S erp. Worship, as the scene tig. 2, same Plate, represents the offering 
of M alula. 
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plained to Trapuslia the refuge to be found in tire observance 
of the five precepts. 

At length, completely inspired, he considered who would 
be the first to arrive at salvation. Alas ! the two llishis 1 
whose instruction lie had first listened to, were no more, blit 
he was rejoiced to see that the five men 2 who had left him at 
liravilva would be able to receive the transforming in- 
fluences of his doctrine. Such is the feebleness and 
confusion attending all human methods of deliverance, and 
such the wisdom of the sage, deep and vast beyond de- 
scription ! The one excludes the other, as light excludes 
the darkness! “The power of evil doubtless will prevent 
many from embracing the truth of my doctrine, yet if there 
should be no profit at all to mankind by the declaration of 
the truth, I would return forthwith to the condition of non- 
being (Nirvana).” 

As he thought thus, Sakra, monarch of the Trayastrihshas 
heaven, cloud-compelled; and the great ruler of the universe,’ 
Brahma, approaching Buddha, with reverence, adored him, 
and besought him to promulgate his doctrine and declare 
the law according to its true principles, adopted by the 
ancient sages, and adapted to the condition of men in tlieir 
actual state of life. At the same time the Buddhas of the 
different quarters of the universe, revealing themselves, 
uttered in his hearing words of commendation and comfort, 
to this efl’e^j “that ail the different systems of the one Law 
were designed to one end, and that to overthrow the strong- 
holds of sin \” 

From this moment leaving the Bodhi tree he directed his 
steps to the Deer-park 1 at Sarnatli, where after three months 

1 That is A lira and Udaka. 

2 Tin; five men were the five ascetics who had lived with him at Ura- 
vilva, until he Wean to alter his severe manner of life, when they left 
him. 

■ \ ide l’l xx\i., lie. 1. Tree ami Serpent Worship, and compare hali- 
II ian, p. 

1 t ide l’l x\l\. li” '1. Tret n,ul Serpent Worship. 
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kindly instruction, lie succeeded in converting the five men, 
liis foi’mer companions; Adjnata Kaundinya being tbe first 
to embrace his doctrine, and therefore he was called Adjnata, 
or the converted. 

After this, Sariputra accidentally meeting Asvajit, declared 
to him the bare outline of Buddha’s doctrine , 1 by which he 
also was converted. After this, Moudgalaputra also follow- 
ing in the same steps, and adhering to the same doctrine, 
found deliverance. Moreover, the whole of the fire-worship- 
pers 2 returned to right reason through the conversion of 
Kasyapa. All these were but instances of the virtue of 
the overflowing streams of the heavenly dew (Divine grace) 
and the enlightening power of the Mani gem (Divine 
wisdom). 

Nor was the virtue of his teaching confined to the world 
of men, it extended also to the world of Devas . 0 He taught 
iu the Parrot forest, between Svavasti and Magadha, and 
also iu the grove on the bank of the Ganges, called Clii- 
Sheou, also at the Heron Lake, and the Vulture Peak, also 
in the Dragon Palace, and the Mango-grove, and at the 
Monkey Stream, and at the cave of Gopala; he dwelt at 
Benares, and in Magadha, and in the Sala Grove, and at 
Yaisali, at Lankagiri and Potalaka, and in the Bamboo 
Garden, also in the Jetavana at Sravasti. He exhibited 
himself in various ways ; unsupported in the air, at the re- 
quest of Prasenadjit ; passing from the mountain tops 
through the various heavenly mansions; exemplifying his 
law by the custom of bowing to the six divisions of space; 
transforming his body into one only three feet in height; 
placing his hand on Ananda’s head ; pointing to the 
earth; dispersing the rays of his glory through the boundless 

1 He declared to him the “ four-truths ” (arya satyuui), which lie at 
the foundation of primitive Buddhism, vid. M.B., IDG. 

" This scene is depicted, PI. xxiv, fig. 1, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

- 1 Viz., when he ascended into the Trayastrinshas Heaven to declare the 
law for the sake of his mother, llis descent from this heaven, or the 
ladder of Sakra, is depicted, IT. xxvii, fig. ;i. Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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regions of space, and causing the different Buddhas to 
appear in his presence, causing also the countless worlds of 
space to be revealed to the sight of Yideha, and changing 
the appearance of the earth by his transforming energy . 1 

As to his method of teaching, he made the ordinary 
method of instruction illustrate the true method of his own, 
just as the echo of the hollow dell answers to the voice, or 
the hell responds to the stroke of the hammer. Amongst 
the discourses which he uttered, we find the four Agamas, 
which favour the reality of sensible pluenomena, and the 
eight Prajna 2 which declare all to he void, the Ganda Vyuha 
and the Avatamsaka, the Tathagatagarbha and the Kchiti- 
garbha, the questions of Tchintavardana, the conversations 
at Lankagiri, the Surangatua, the Snmadhi, also the Malia- 
karuna pundarika, also the book of Uliaranis, which are as the 
torch of the law, also the auspicious advent of Sudana (the 
Yessantara Jataka), also the Itivrittakas, the Jatakas, 
the Giyas, and Gatlms. Then he illustrated his doctrine 
under several parables , 5 such as that of the elephant, the 
horse and the hare crossing the river, the three chariots 
leaving the house, and drawn respectively by sheep, deer, 
and oxen. Then he spoke of it as something which really 
exists, at other times as empty, at other times as preserving 
the medium; again, he described it (/./■., his doctrine) as 
the centre of invariable splendor, again, as the dull and the 
gradual, the. incomplete and the full, the unutterable and the 
ever-spoken, as something which cannot be heard, and yet is 
ever heard ; moreover, he gave them an assurance 1 as a 
sound basis of trust, he also supplied all that was lacking, 
so that there should be no forgetfulness. He explained his 
system as neither little, and yet not groat, as being without 

1 These various events are to be found in the usual accounts of 
Buddha’s teaching, and are explained in the notes of the work we are 
considering. 

2 The eight chief works of the Mahayana .system. 

2 These parables are to be found in the Lotus of the flood Land. 

’ The assurance here spoken of is that we all have the nature of 
Buddha, and shall eventually return to it. 
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bounds, and yet not central; the three vehicles of deliverance 
he declared were identical with the one vehicle of Buddha, 
and the three Natures 1 the same as the one nature of the 
law. Thus it was he truly described himself as the father 
and the mother of his helpless children, their guide and 
leader along the precipitous path of life : shedding the light 
of his truth like the sun and moon in the vault of heaven ; 
providing a ferry-boat for passengers over this vain sea of 
shadows, as a propitious rain cloud, restoring all nature to 
life ; providing salvation and refuge, by directing men into 
the final path that leads to the eternal city. 

But, alas ! the end is now at hand, his completed merit 
cannot dwell with us ; he is now about to return to his 
original condition, and resume his true nature; the fuel ex- 
pended, the fire dies out and perishes ! Accordingly, he 
directs his steps to the country of the Litehhavis, and onwards 
to the Golden -river ;? the bright rays of glory poured forth 
from his face, and spread far and wide through the innumer- 
able kchetras of the Buddhas ; the mountains shook, and 
the earth quaked, whilst on every side were heard cries of 
lamentation. Then as the end approached, the blood of the 
Palasa flower 3 poured forth, and he received the last offering 
of Chunda, and also the protective formula of Papuan ; he 
then recited the four characteristics 1 of the condition of 
Nirvana, in order to illustrate the three eternal truths ; 
pointing out to all that the countless forms of life resolve 
themselves into the one invariable nature. Complying with 
the request of Tara Kasyapa,’ he answered the forty-two 
questions; and converted Subhadra, just completing his 
eighty-first year; finally, he overthrew the arguments of the 

1 Viz., the nature Sravaka, the Pratyeka Buddha, and the Bodhisatwa. 

2 The Golden River is the Hirauyavati or Gaudaki. The country of 
the Litehhavis is Yaisali. 

3 Compare with this the story of Adonis or Thammuz. 

’ The four characteristics are permanency, joy, personal existence, 
purity. The three eternal truths (often signified by three dots, thus, 
are supreme wisdom, complete deliverance, the essential body. 

5 Tara appears to be the name of a Bodhisatwa. reverenced by this 
family of Kusvapa. 
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ton Rishis, so that they also received the day dawn into their 
hearts. 

How beautifully finished those four Dagobas l 1 But now 
desiring to illustrate the perishable character of all things 
possessed of personal existence, he explained how the 
absence of conditions leads to an absence of birth, and so 
raising his diamond body above the ground, he remained 
fixed in the air. The sun and moon shall decay, what then 
is the sparkle of the glow-worm Therefore he exhorted 
them to strive after the imperishable body ; to cast away and 
discard the unreal. Then returning to his gemmous couch, 
he reposed with his head to the north, in the Stork-garden, 
and passed through every stage of mental absorption, about 
to resume the nature of the One True condition of being. 
He entered and passed through all the modes of Dhyana in 
a direct and indirect order; fixed thus, in entire self-absorp- 
tion, he plunged at once into the perfect state of eternal 
rest, known as Pari-Xirvj.ua. 

Then both lX-vas and men uttered cries cf lamentation ! 
birds and beasts were filled with distress ! the winds drove 
the clouds in confusion, the mountains quaked, and the 
rivers flowed hack to their sources ! 

With respect to the manner of his burial, he directed 
them to follow the old rule of the wheel kings ; but all the 
strength of the Litchhavis was unable to move the sacred 
coffin — then of itself it rose in the air, and passed forwards 
and backwards through the city of Kusinagara ; and then 
again the torches were brought, but they were insufficient 
to light the funeral pyre, for the crowning act of worship 
at the cremation was not yet accomplished ! Meantime the 
king Ajata-eitru in Rajagriha was afflicted with distressing 
dreams ! Then the great Kasyapa coming down from the dis- 
tant C'ock-foot Mountain, was privileged to behold, and rever- 

1 l his claw, which seems to be parenthetical, refers to the four 
RaNobas erected. 1. On the place of his birth ; -. Where he arrived 
at supreme wisdom : 3. \\ here he be^an to preach ; -t. Where he 
entered Nirvana. 
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ontly to worship, the sacred feet! After which the fire self- 
enkiudled consumed the swathing-bands of the corpse ! At 
length Sakra, pouring water from his golden pitcher, ex- 
tinguished the Hames of the royal sandal wood pyre, and 
the force of his vow yet remains in the preservation of the 
relics of his sacred body ! 

Then came the gorgeous retinues of the princes of the 
eight kingdoms, with elephants, horses, chariots, and in- 
fantry, carrying golden vessels for the relics ! Each emulous 
to raise precious chaityas over the remains ; whilst Kasyapa 
proceeded to the Trayastrihshas heaven, to worship at the 
Dugobas, there erected over the tooth and the hair ! Then 
over the dust and ashes, Asoka raised Dagobas throughout 
Jambudwipa. 

The wisdom of his golden word the Law still preserves. 
The elephant king having departed, the elephant 1 cub soon 
follows — one lamp indeed extinguished, yet the light not 
finally put out, for the flame is imparted to another. Then 
the great Kasyapa assembles the thousand Rahats, and 
Anauda, with his thunder-voice recites the Sfitras ; whilst 
Sauakavasa exhibited himself in a condition of Samadhi, and 
uttered predictions relating to the future. Upagupta, with 
his wooden slips tills the cave. The beginning was from the 
dream 2 of the broken bridge, and the end 3 the streams of 
the Sveti overflowing with blood. 

But though the vessels are different, the w r ater is the 
same, and though the flame be of various lamps, yet the 

1 These words are attributed to Gavampati, a disciple of Sariputra. 

2 The dream of the broken bridge — referring to a dream of Ajata- 
satru. 

3 The end was the persecution by ilahirakula, when the twenty-fourth 
patriarch Sitsi was murdered, and the whole region of the C'ophes 
tCabuI), and the Sveti liiver overflowed with the blood of the priests 
and followers of Buddha. The twenty-fifth patriarch Bashiasita re- 
moved to the south of Indii — this was the end of Buddhism in the 
north. Mahirakula is placed by Cunningham 5UO to 550 A i>. Archce- 
oloi/i/, Suney, p. 12. i'ergusson, on the contrary, places him in the 
secoud century. 
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illumination is of one kind, so there are differences in the 
schools of Manjusri and Aluitreya, in the Croat Vehicle, and 
also in the Little Vehicle, the schools of the Sthaviras, and 
the Alahasangikas. 

But with respect to the various works written by the 
eminent sages ; there was the exhibition of the ten branches, 1 
and the fragrance cf the l,t)0U Shusters ; Asvagosha and 
Nagarjuna were connecting links in this garland of flowers, 
Asanga and Vasubandbu scattered their sweetness. Arya 
Deva also waxing angry at the deceit," bored out the eyes of 
the idol ; and Djma Bodhisatwa overpowered the charm. of 
the shrieking rock. The hundred lines of Vimala-mitra 
silenced the heretics. The hymns of the ten masters are 
included in the Vidya matri siddhi. The Shatters com- 
posed by Asanga and A'asubandhu after the visit of the 
former to the Tusita Heaven arc still preserved, as also 
the record of Bliavaviveka' 5 entering the cave of the Asuras, 
to await the advent of Maitreya. The vow to cut oft’ the 
head according to agreement, and the gold carried on the 
elephant, with the challenge to controvert the thesis, and 
the appointment of the victorious teacher to rule a city, and 
the flags erected in honour of the victory of Asvagosha, and 
the discourse on the hidden sense of the Prajna called the 
lamp, and finally, the Koshakarika Shaster of Sangabhada. 
So that in the end the whole of the supporters of the 
theory of the Little A ehicle were converted to the true . 
principles of the real nature explained in the Mahayana. 

Thus, from the time of the Sliang and Chow dynasty, 

1 Che ten branches, i.e., to celebrated works written by Vasubhandu, 
Asanga, Maitreya, and others. 

- Arya Deva being in the south of India, in a temple of Maheswara, 
the eyes of the idol being made to move by some machinery, he went up 
and destroyed the eyes, and said, “a spirit is spiritual ! AVhat then is 
this contemptible object '! A spirit by his spiritual power should in- 
fluence men to seek wisdom. Xc."’ 

3 Bliavaviveka, by enchanting the grain of mustard seed, and casting 
it against the face of the rock, caused the door of the Asm a cave to 
open, and enteied into it. 
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when the portents 1 were seen in the heavens, to the time 
when the illustrious Emperor of the Han 2 dynasty beheld in 
his dream the golden statue, the doctrine having spread 
through India, reached even to China ; until, I, Wong Puh, 
born at the very limit of the period of image worship , 3 re- 
ceiving and collecting the true words, have thus compiled and 
connected them ; residing at Piu-ling, without any pretence to 
inspiration (literally, not observing the gemmous character- 
istic). All immediate revelation has ceased; the various sys- 
tems of religious instruction emit, their light: the words be- 
rpieathed to us as deposits of the true faith, remain un- 
changed, treasured in the several original collections. His 
appai'itional forms all depending on his one true nature, in this 
Bhadra Kalpa, he appeared perfect in merit. His varied con- 
duct, manifested in this true system, the treasured Karma of 
Asankheyas of ages. He was born from the divided side of 
his mother, in order to destroy the three evils of old age, 
disease and death. His brows arched like the rainbow, his 
eyes ribbed like the leaf of the Lotus, the Kishi divining 
his destiny, wept; the Dcvas contend in their desire to 
render him honour ; his head anointed as the son of a 
Chakravarttin, the hying discus proclaims his dignity ; de- 
scended from the illustrious race of the sun, in the family of 
Sinha Okaka ; placed under the tuition of illustrious teachers ; 
able at fifteen years of age to thrum the string of the 
* ancestral bow ; taking a tour of inspection, he was brought 
to reflection by seeing the sick man and the corpse; passing 
out of the city, he left his attendants and his wife ; he cut 
off his flowing locks with his own royal sword ; he exchanged 
clothes with the hunter whom he met ; he dwelt in retreats 
familiar to the roaming deer ; he reduced his body by the 

1 This refers to certain portents recorded in the history of these 
dynasties. 

- That is Jling Ti, a.p. f>-. 

1 This refers to the prediction that for f>00 years after Buddha’s death 
the True Law should he preached, and for the next HUM) years the* 
worship of images should hist : vide Ae/ue. p .><».». 
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severest austerities to the substance of a shadow ; then he 
partook of the offering of the rice milk, having discarded all 
human knowledge. Sitting on the mat, the kingdom of 
Mara was moved with fear ; he came forth from the temp- 
tation pure as the lily which bursts forth on the water. 
Bright as a mirror was the opening of his wisdom’s store, 
lofty as the mountains, deep as the sea, like the thunder and 
the lightning flash was the brilliancy and the depth of his 
penetration. His teaching was developed according to the 
three periods above named, every species of being was able 
to receive his doctrine, he answered well the four questions 
of Ananda, he converted the ten Bishis, he delivered his 
prediction concerning Maitreya, he lay down beneath the 
Sala trees, at the opening of spring, he bequeathed the 
precious relics after the burning of the perfumed pyre. 
Such are the records which I, the last of my race, born in 
this latest period, have compiled as a legacy of truth. 

[For explanations of the various incidents and allusions 
referred to in the above “ Legend of Sakya,” I must refer 
the reader to the translation found in the twentieth vol. of 
the Journal of th < - 7?. Asiatic Sue., part II, I860.] 
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PART II. 

Chapter I.— BUDDHISM AS A RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 

“Religion, we are told, is always the expression of an idea.” 1 
The idea underlying the Buddhist religious system is simply 
this, “ all is vanity.” Earth is a vain show, and Heaven is 
a vain reward. This is the fundamental idea of Buddhism. 
And this idea of unreality, which took its rise from a moral 
conviction, penetrated the system when it passed into a 
Philosophy. At first, indeed, the existence of the world and 
its phenomena was not controverted. Primitive Buddhism 
did not concern itself with questions of that kind. It was 
engrossed, absorbed by one thought — the vanity of finite 
existence, the priceless value of the one condition of Eternal 
Rest. But when it was driven into the region of speculation, 
this idea of “vanity” projected itself on the front of its argu- 
ments. All is “ vain” was still its theme ; only the empti- 
ness spoken of here is the absence of any substantial exist- 
ence in the pluenotnenal world. “ The Nature of individual 
substance is impermaneney ; that which is called substance 
is therefore no such thing, the Nature of individual sub- 
stance being thus without any substantial element or basis : 
we speak of it as vain (empty) and perishable.” 2 This is the 
philosophical idea underlying the speculations of mediaeval 
Buddhism. How this led to the third stage of belief, 3 that 
everything is vain except the One great reality, a universally 

1 Baring Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief , p. <J8. 

3 The sloka on which the Shaster known in Chinese as the “Yih- 
shu-lu-kia-lun” is founded. Vide Journal of the Shanghai Literary and 
Scientific Society , No. 1, June 1858, p. Uo. 

3 The Doctrine of Tathagata embraces three periods : in the first, he 
proves that everything exists; in the second, he proves that all is empty: 
in the third, ho proves that there is nothing either existent or non- 
existent (i. e., that there is only one state of existence, which admits of 
no formula). IVassilicf, Buddhisms (Ed, Fr.). p. 18J. 
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diffused “ self” or essence, limy be noticed elsewhere ; we 
simply remark that this conclusion is perfectly in keeping 
with the original Text of the system. The non-existence of 
the “Ego” (to use the common phrase) forced the confession 
of the necessary existence of the “ non-ego”; for Buddhism 
never went so far as to deny the fact of “ existence.” The 
King of Saga! said to Kagasena “ Does the all-wise (Buddha) 
exist . ?1 Xagasena replied — He who is the most meritori- 
ous does exist”; and again — “ Great King ! Xinvana is.” 2 
It follows, then, as a philosophical necessity, that if all else 
is unreal except that which necessarily is, there can he 
no place or time in which “ That” does not exist ; and this 
I take to be the idea of the “ ultimate unity” into which 
Buddhism finally resolved itself. 

To revert, however, to the basis of Primitive Buddhism, 
or, Buddhism regarded as a Religious system. We must 
remember that the origin of this svstem is no mere isolated 
fact in the history of Religious Beliefs ; it was the rectifica- 
tion, so to speak, of the religions element in man, after ages 
of oppression. It was just one of those reactions which, if 
we may use a somewhat unusual expression, “ vertebrate” 
History, whether religious or profane. The grand objective 
Belief of the A edic age had subsided into an unintelligent 
and servile worship, the invention of a priestly class which 
arrogated to itself the exclusive privilege of framing for the 
rest the objects of worship, as well as regulating the method 
of it. The expression of religious feelings and of religious 
convictions is an instinct, and can no more be forbidden or 
checked than we can forbid the river to flow or check its 
progress. Neither is it a blind instinct ; it will always 
search after, and in the end find out, its object, as the 
“ c yg n et finds the water .” 3 Therefore, when Sakya Muni, 
in the midst of the existing degradation of Religion, de- 
clared that there was no peace or Rest to be found in the 
world, except by seeking out the cause of all sorrow, and 

hasten i Monarhiitin. |>. .‘If Mi. ' Eastern Mnnachism, p. -'la. 

! Amor.i briali. 
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crushing it in its bud ; and when he further declared that 
the cause of all sorrow consisted in “ cleaving to Life” 
(upadana) and “evil desire” (trishna), and that in order to 
destroy these, men must mortify appetite and practise virtue, 
and walk in the “ paths” of a Religion, the object of which 
was to bind them to this mode of life, and to facilitate their 
advance in it — in teaching this — lie satisfied the instinct of 
the people, and according to his degree and the light he 
had, he rectified the religious tendency of the age. 

Primitive Buddhism, then, is just this, a revulsion from a 
degraded and unsatisfying ceremonial worship to a moral 
conviction that Life and its pleasures are insufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of the heart ; and, that virtue is the 
only road to happiness. 

There are three ways in which his apprehension of such 
fundamental truths may be explained : either Sakya had 
been brought into contact with those already acquainted 
with them ; or he had returned from his own choice to a 
traditional belief; or he had discovered them by his own 
heart-searchings and the spiritual perception he possessed. 
In either way, it is possible to account for the fact of his illu- 
mination. Perhaps, however, the second supposition is the 
most probable one. There were undoubtedly Traditions 
amongst the people of the Doctrines of other Buddhas who 
preceded Sakya. Some of these we shall give below. Whence- 
soever derived, they contain truth; and Sakya’ s illumination 
may have resulted from acquaintance with them, and deep 
ponderings about them. At any rate, however we mayaccount 
for it, the phenomenon remains the same, that at an early 
period, perhaps as early as the seventh century before Christ, a 
Sage appeared in India, who, by the simple power of his 
Teaching, inaugurated a new a?ra in the Religious History of 
the Eastern world, and whose Doctrine still exercises a vast 
influence over the destinies of millions of the human i-ace. 
We cannot afford to ignore such a fact. We may affect to 
disregard it, but every candid person will desire to have the 
subject impartially discussed. 
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But Religion is not only the expression of an idea, but it 
is the discovery of a plan . 1 To say that the world is a vain 
show, and that there is only one condition of Rest, may be 
recognised as True by the Religious instinct ; but the ques- 
tion then springs to the lips, how shall we attain the Rest 
and escape the sorrow. We are told by a writer- well ac- 
quainted with the subject “ that Buddhism presents no ade- 
quate knowledge of the means which are indispensable for 
the attainment of the end it proposes, viz., happiness here 

and hereafter and therefore the utmost Triumph of this 

Religion is to live without fear and to die without hope.” 
Whether such a conclusion is justified by the premisses, we 
shall not now consider, but merely remark that the necessity of 
supplying a knowledge of the means requisite for the desired 
end was recognised by the Founder of the Religion. The 
last of the four great Truths which formed the immediate 
outcome of Sakya’s inspiration was this — that the only way 
to escape the sorrow of Life, and attain the happiness of 
Nirvana (Rest), was by entering the “ Paths,” in other 
words, by complying with the method of Salvation ex- 
hibited in his system. 

What, then, was this method ? In the first instance it 
was probably nothing but a public profession of disciple- 
ship (a submission to bo taught) by taking refuge in 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church. But afterwards it in- 
cluded a personal discipline, requiring the disciple to give 
up all family connections and all property, wife, children, 
houses, or lands ; to shave his head, and assume the 
robes and take the vows ; and, lastly, to enter on a 
“ regular” life, the principal rule being absolute mendi- 
cancy. In this way it was declared the mind would pass, 
by successive stages, from the lowest to the highest grade, 
and eventually, if not in the present birth, yet in conse- 
quence of its good Karma (works), find complete deliverance. 

1 Tc\os ov yvwais aWa, irpa£is. 

Arist. Eth. Nic i. 

Lhrtstmruty hi Ceylon* p '227* Sir J. E. Tennent. 
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This was the method proposed by Sakya for escaping the 
sorrows of Life. 

But religion also includes the idea of Worship. And re- 
specting this also a trustworthy writer 1 has said that “ the 
worship of Buddhism was not one of form and ceremony, but 
an appeal to Beason only: Religion, therefore, he adds, it can 
hardly be called, for it opens no field for the play of the 
emotions. It is rather a school of philosophy.” But the 
writer of this statement can hardly have considered that the 
original disciples of Buddhism were not philosophers, but 
men and women of all classes in society, and in some cases 
outcasts and chandalas. It was the glory of Buddhism to 
admit of no caste in Religion, and to offer Salvation alike to 
Brahman and Sudra. This simple truth, by itself, would 
offer a large field for “ the play of the emotions.” But the 
same writer adds, on the same page of his work, that “ it 
was Fear which threw multitudes at the feet of Buddha, the 
fear of an eternity of Revolution through the cycle of 
animal existences”; in other words, the fear of “eternal 
misery.” But is not such Fear a necessary, nay a chief, 
part of all Religion ? Is it not an emotion of the highest 
order ? How, then, can it be said that “ this system opens 
no field for the play of the emotions.” But, in fact, it was 
not only the fear of an eternity of Revolution through the 
cycle of animal existences (or, the writer might have added, 
existence in the nether world, the earth-prisons of Hell), 
but also the hope of escaping these and attaining eternal 
Rest, that brought these multitudes to the feet of Buddha : 
and Hope, again, is a powerful sentiment ; and where such 
Fear and such Hope exist there must be gratitude and 
reverence, nay, and love — and these, again, are sentiments. 
So, that on no ground can we accept the assertion that 
Buddhism is not a Religion, but a school of philosophy. 

The Worship of the Buddhists is principally paid to the triple 
object of their veneration — Buddha, the Law, and the Church. 
This is conveyed to us in the well-known Chinese formula 
1 Baring Gould, Oricjin and Development, p. 358. 

L 2 
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“ Namo Fo, namo Fall, narno Sang”; in Ceylon and tlie 
Southern schools, 1 this adoration is somewhat differently 
expressed : “ Xamo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sam- 
buddliassa” — Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, 
the Author of all Truth.” But their worship extends to 
other objects. “ It was declared by Gdtama Buddha to 
Ananda that the objects proper to be worshipped are of 
three kinds. 1. Seririka; 2. Uddesika; 8. Paribkogika ; 
The first class includes the relics of his body, which were 
collected after his cremation; the second, includes those 
such as images of his person (dagobas, etc.) ; and the third, 
things which have been erected on his account or for his sake, 
includes the articles he possessed, such as his girdle, alms 
bowl, the robe he put on, the vessel he drank water from, 
his seat or throne, etc.” 2 There is also another division, in 
which is included the Dharma or doctrines which he taught, 
or the Sacred Books. 

In the last division of Paribhogika is also included 
the Bo Tree, at the foot of which he became enlightened. 
These objects of worship (except images) are recognised in 
the earliest records we have of the Religion, and especially 
in the primitive sculptures found at Sanchi. The worship 
is rendered not only by men, but by the Gods and the demi- 
gods ; the idea, in fact, which pervades the whole system, 
is that all things in Heaven and earth and under the earth 
ought to worship Him, the all-wise Buddha. However dif- 
ficult it is to explain the inconsistency of worshipping an 
extinct Being — such as Buddha is said to have become at 
his death — the difficulty has never interfered with the actual 
practice. Nagasena, in one of his conversations with Me- 
linda, endeavours to explain the difficulty, but with no great 
success. He illustrates his argument in many ways : the 
wind, lie says, dies out and becomes extinct ; but on that 
can any one say that the wind no longer is ? — the passing 

1 f or tlie Burmese form of this act of praise, and an exegesis of it, 
vide Bigainlct, Lr<j> ad of the Burmese Buddha, p. 1, ss. anrl notes. 
on JfiiwirhiiHi. p. C 1 G. 
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stroke of a fan will excite it again. How can it lie spoken 
of, then, as non-existent. “ Even so,” he says, “ the virtue 
of Buddha is everywhere diffused, even as the wind, which 
spreads itself in every direction ; but yet, as that same wind 
which dies out is not again produced, so there is no recep- 
tion of the offerings on the part of Buddha.” 1 But, in point of 
fact, these scholastic refinements did not affect the early 
Belief. If we turn to the plates given by Mr. Fergusson, in 
his work Tree ami Serpent Worship, we shall see at once 
what this Belief was. For example, in fig. 2, pi. xxiv, is 
an instance of worship rendered by Kinnaras, Ivumbhandas, 
and Nagas to the Bo-Tree. I would observe, however, that 
the worship is not offered to the Tree as if it were the resi- 
dence of a Tree-Deva or Dryad, but simply as it suggests an 
association of mind with the complete emancipation of Bud- 
dha beneath its shade ; hence it will be seen, the Diamond 
seat or throne beneath the Tree is a joint object of adoration. 
So, again, in fig. 3, plate xxv, we see Devas and men 
rendering worship to the same objects, the throne being 
distinguished by the presence of the sacred symbol of the 
Mani, or threefold gem, indicating the all-supreme Buddha. 2 
And so we might notice the character of this primitive 
Worship as it is illustrated in almost every plate throughout 
the work in question. So that, notwithstanding every meta- 
physical difficulty, we cannot doubt that worship was offered 

1 E. J/., 230. 

2 Compare with this worship the following lines from the Khuddaka 
Pdtha , a Pali text : — 

“ Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and 
those of air — let us bow' before Buddha, 
the Tathagata revered by Gods and men. 

Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth 
and those of air, let us bow before the Law, 
the Tathagata revered by Gods and men. 

Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and 
those of air — let us bow before the Church, 
the Tathagata revered by Gods and men.” 

Khuddaka PHlnr, \ I. lb, llj. 17 . 

./. II. .!. ,N. V‘>l. IV, pint i' X s. 
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to tlie memory of the all-wise Buddha from the earliest 
times. 

There is one other marked feature in the Religion of 
which we are speaking, to which we can only allude : I 
mean the important part that “ Meditation” occupies in its 
regulations. The theory is simply this : that by profound 
meditation we may become united to the Divinity , 1 or at 
any rate arrive at perfect tranquillity (samadhij, which is 
supposed to be the highest possible condition of Mind. 
And yet (and this, in fact, is the difficulty of all such dis- 
cussions) supreme mind is supposed to be “unconditioned.” 
At any rate, by “ meditation,” it is declared, we arrive at 
the emancipation of mind from the sorrows and evils of 
Life. It has been said, by a writer alluded to previously, 
that Religion to rise must mount on two wings, “reason 
and sentiment.” In China the same fact is conveyed in the 
words of Chi-Kai, a famous priest, a founder of the Tian 
Tai school. “ The two powers, Wisdom and Sentiment 
(meditation) are as the two wheels of a chariot, or the two 
wings of a bird — both necessary in order to arrive at per- 
fection.” And again, “ A Sravaka by meditation alone can 
never behold (or apprehend) the Divine Nature, nor can the 
wisdom of the greatest Bodliisatwa, by itself, cause him to 
arrive at Perfection ; but he who is thoroughly versed in 
Prajna (wisdom), and also deeply exercised in the practice 
of severe meditation, he shall arrive at Nirvana .” 3 It is 
well known that the Buddhists go to an extreme in this 
particular ; they sometimes devote themselves to the prac- 
tice of Dh}-ana or meditation in such a manner as to produce 

1 Compare the remark of Bayle — “ tlie end to which Plotinus directed 
his thoughts was to unite himself to the Great God ; he attained it by 
the vnitive method of the Quietists.” — Critical Diet., art. Plotinus. 
Now the unitive method spoken of is precisely that of the Buddhists— 
“ wou yih nim,” “ not one single reflection" — i. e., shut out all active 
thought, and by a passive absorption the soul is rapt into the 
Divine essence. 

- Daring Gould. 3G7. 

■ Slim-chi kwan, Prehuv 
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mental imbecility, or we might term it perhaps mental 
paralysis : they use various methods in the practice of it to 
secure, as they think, the desired effect, just as the Quietists 
in the fourteenth century used similar methods to produce 
the same result. “ The hesychasts or Quietists of Mount 
Athos, we are told, in accordance with the prescription of 
their early Teachers, said there was a Divine light hid in the 
soul, and * they seated themselves daily in some retired 
corner and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a considerable 
time upon the middle of their belly or navel, and in that 
situation they boasted that a sort of Divine light beamed 
forth upon them from the mind itself, which diffused through 
their souls wonderful delight , 1 2 and on this account they 
were called O fj,<f>a\o^\rvyoL.”~ 

So Chi-Kai/ in the section of his work on meditation, 
lays down the following rules : — “ At the time of entering 
Dhyana (i. e., meditation) the bod}' ought to be properly at 
rest: the first thing is to arrange the legs; then the clothes 
must be properly adjusted ; next the hands must be placed 
in an easy position; the spine upright; the head straight; 
the nose exactly plumb with the navel, neither awry nor 
higher or lower.” And again, “ The first recpiirement for 
the attainment of Samadhi is to bind the influences of the 
heart by confining one’s attention to some fixed point, as 
the middle of the navel, not permitting any suggestion to 
divert the attention from that one thing. Hence the 
Scripture' says — “ Bind the attention (heart) so that it can- 
not escape, as one binds an ape with a chain.” Again, 
we are told “that the first principle of the Quietists was 
that the soul must make no reflections, and make use of 
the will by an internal recollection and a contemplation 

1 Compare the remark of Bigandet (p. 446, Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha), “the third stage of meditation is that of I’iti, or a sort of 
mental delectation ; the fourth is Suka, or perfect and permanent plea- 
sure and inward delight.” 

2 Mosheim, cap. v, part ii. century xiv. 

■ Chi Km ill the Sinn (. lu-k\> .ill. par* ii 
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which they call acquired .” 1 Again, “The Quietists by their 
doctrine exclude all reflection.”' Again/ “ The contem- 
plative soul views God by a light which is the Divine 
essence, and even the soul is that Divine light itself. 
The soul ceases to be in the existence which in its own 
Nature properly belonged to it. It is changed, trans- 
formed, swallowed up in the Divine Being, and flows 
into the ideal Being/ which it had in the Divine Being 
from all eternity.” These quotations might be multiplied, 
if necessary; but the conclusion we may already draw, 
is, that the “ meditation” of the Buddhist, the aim of which 
was to exclude all active thought, was to a great extent 
identical with that of the Quietists. This, then, is the 
aspect of Buddhism regarded as a Religious Belief. 

Before concluding these remarks there are two observa- 
tions yet to be made. First, with respect to the possibility 
of there being any religious element, strictly so called, in a 
system which is declared to be Atheistic . 3 Doubtless the 
true definition of Religion, both as to the meaning of the 
word, and also with respect to the principle, character, and 
privilege it represents, is “ the binding of the soul to God 
by Love.” But is the word always so used ? Is it not fre- 
quently confined to the narrow sense of “ attachment to a 
system, or to a church or creed ?” In these latter senses 
the term may strictly be applied to Buddhism. And even 
with respect to the highest meaning of the word — “the 
binding of the soul to God” — although Buddhism is con- 
fessedly ignorant of the existence of a Supreme Personal God, 
it by no means follows that it is an “ atheistic system”; it 
does not deny the existence of “Lords many and Gods 

1 Bernard Piequart, vol. i, '21b. - 16. 

3 John Ru-hrok, quoted as above. 

1 Compare the Dliannakayu of the Buddhists. 

5 “ The idea of a Supreme Briny is nowhere mentioned by Buddha : 
in the course of Bis religious disputations with the Brahmans he combats 
the notions if a (iod, coolly establishing the most crude Atheism” 
(Biya inlet, p. '2. n ). Perhaps if the Bishop had said "he combated 
their notions of a dud," it would ha\u been nearer the fact of the case. 
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many/’ but what it affirms is, that the mind can never be 
satisfied with any idea of “ God'’ that includes in ,it im- 
pernianency or defect of any sort, and that “ personality” is 
a defect , 1 for it individualises the subject of it, and that 
which is “ individual” cannot be universal, and therefore 
cannot be God. Buddhism, in fact, declares itself ignorant 
of any mode of personal existence compatible with the idea 
of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God. But 
still, there are strange approaches made to the truth. There 
is noiui thi nj, at any rate, existing, which is independent of 
accidents or conditions; and, whatever that is, to it the 
Buddhist looks as the ultimate condition of all Being. 
However imperfect this apprehension of Truth may be, 
we repeat, it is an approach to the Truth. 

But it is also said that the Buddhist can have no real hope 
or aim in life or in death, as his utmost expectation here- 
after is extinction or annihilation. If this were so, the 
system would be indeed a hideous oned But it appears that 
the idea of “annihilation” as the equivalent of Nirvana 
must be confined (if at all) to one period only in the history of 
the system, and that period one during which scholastic refine- 
ment sought to explain or define that which is, in its very 
nature, incapable of definition, viz., the condition of the In- 
finite ; for, all along, Buddhism assumes that the same con- 
dition awaits the “ emancipated soul” as is enjoyed by the 
Supreme Mind ; and hence the constant reference to the 
state of the soul that has “gone across” (paramita) to that 
shore where there is no “ birth or death.” This state, 
because it admits of no positive definition, is described 
“via rf motion!*, ”* i. c., by stripping from it every conceivable 

1 I am hero speaking of Primitive Buddhism. In the last develop- 
ment of tlie system, *• Personality" is declared to be one of the charac- 
teiisties of Nirvana. Tide the Parinirvana Siitra, passim. 

■ ‘■Cent lh mi systeme hidettx j'en eonviens: mais cost mi systeme 
parfaitement consequent. II li’y a pas trace de 1 idee de Uieu dans 
le Buddhisine enticr, ni an debut, ni au terme." Le BaudJha et sa 
Jletiyioii , p iv. 

■> Dionysius the Areopagitc, and from liim all the schoolmen, assign 
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imperfection, and the process is carried to such an extent, 
by the subtle logic of the schools, that at length nothing 
is left for the mind to lay hold of ; and this is the annihila- 
tion spoken of. 

But in the earliest and latest schools there is a different 
complexion given to the idea of Nirvana. In the first 
period, the thought seems to have been simply confined to a 
state of rest — rest or escape from all possible sorrow ; and 
to this state, without attempting to describe or define it, 
Buddha directed his followers to aim. In the latest school, 
the idea of Nirvana was “ restoration to the True condition of 
Being.” It would be tedious to bring proofs of this, for many 
of the latest works or Sutras consist of the one idea, that 
there is but one Nature, to which all other Natures must in the 
end return; and this “return” or “ultimate union” is the per- 
fection of the one Nature of Buddha. 

So far we have thought it right to direct the attention of 
the reader to the consideration of Buddhism as a Religion; for 
it seems that as yet the subject has scarcely been treated in a 
comprehensive manner, in view of the whole development 
of the system; and it is necessary, before appealing to 
original authorities, to be familiar with the general outline 
of the subject. 

The method I propose to adopt in the following extracts, 
is to gather first of all, from the Gathas or verses scattered 
in various works, and which certainly are of great antiquity, 
such primitive ideas of the object and principles of this 
Religion as they will fairly provide, and then proceed to 
translate several works which, from evidence of a strong 
character, may be accepted as embodying the earliest ideas 
contained in this system of Belief. 

three ways by which we are to frame our ideas of the Nature of God, 
viz , viam causalitatis, viam eminentiae, viam remotionis. Scott’s Chris- 
tian Life, p. 000. 
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PRIMITIVE IDEAS. 

] . The four Truths 1 form the basis of ancient Buddhism. 
They are met with in every Buddhist compilation 3 known to 
us. They are these: 1. The reality of misery; 2. The 
cause of its aggregation; 3. The possibility of its destruc- 
tion; 4. The means requisite. 

In a Chinese glossary appended to the Breviary of the 
Shamans, these Truths are thus explained. “The four 
great Truths (sse ti), by observing which the Sravaka 
(Shing-wen) may reach his reward, are these. To know 
the truth that misery (Dukha) exists and is ever accu- 
mulating, resolutely to aim at its destruction, by devotion 
to wisdom. To know that by destroying the cause of accu- 
mulation and so removing the cause of misery, deliverance 
may be obtained — these are the four Truths of the Sravaka.” 3 

A Gatha, 1 common to all the schools, is that well 
known one given in the Manual of Buddhism, p. 196, 
beginning “Ye dhamrna.” This contains the pith of Sakya’s 
Doctrine, as given by Asvajit 3 to Sariputra, and also to 
Mugalan (or Maudgalyayana) : it is found in the notes 
appended to the Memorials of Tathdjata, by Wong Puh 
(Aphorism 77). “One day, as Sariputra (Shi-li-fuh), was 
passing along the road, he met Asvajit (Ma-shing) carrying 
his staff and alms bowl, his garments clean and properly 
arranged, his gait slow and dignified. Pleased at the cir- 
cumstance, he asked him, saying, “Who is your master?” 
Asvajit replied, “The Great Shaman Buddha, 6 he is my 

1 Chatur arya satyani. 

2 Spence Harily, il. B., 406; Bigandet. p. lit: Burnouf, Introd., G 29; 
AWsilief (from the Chinese of Vasuniitra), p. 224. 

3 The “ four truths" will be illustrated in the next section. 

4 This Gatha is very frequently found printed on slips of paper, and 
placed in the middle of the small “ Josses” or u idols" found in Chinese 
Temples. 

5 Asvajit, we must remember, was one of the five men converted in 
the Deer L’ark, and therefore one of the earliest of Buddha’s disciples. 

' < 'onipnre the Southern Title. '• Malm Samanakodam." 
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master.-” Again lie asked, “ What Law does lie teach?” 
To which he replied, “ I am but just converted” (the 
disciple of a day), “and cannot recollect much. But, in 
brief, one Gatha may exhibit his Doctrine, and it is this — 

“ The origin (birth) of all things is the result of cause ; 

The cessation of existence likewise results from cause. 

I, Buddha, the Great Srainana, 

Ever declare this to be the Truth.” 

In other words, this Gatha teaches us the Truth that birth 
and death result from cause; and to find out that cause and 
destroy it is the secret of attaining to that state of existence 
in which there is neither “birth nor death,” in other words, 
the permanent state of Being known as Nirvana. 

Another Gatha, generally connected with the former, 1 
beginning “ Sabba papassa,” is met with in Chinese works. 
It forms the text and groundwork of the treatise of CM 
Kai, called “ Siau Chi Kwan”; this Gatha 2 is undoubtedly 
of a very primitive character. 

“ Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions ; 
lteverently performing all virtuous ones ; 

Purifying this intention from all selfish ends : 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

There is another allusion to the primitive Doctrine of Bud- 
dhism in the 07th Section of the first Kiouen of the Suran- 
gaina Sutra. “At this time, Tathagata, unfolding his beauti- 
fully soft and silky hand, displayed his five-circled fingers, 
and continued his discourse thus for the instruction of 
Ananda and the Great Congregation. ‘When I first arrived 

1 Vide Spence Hardy, -V. A., 190. n. 

This Gatha is thus rendered by Spence Hardy. “This is the advice 
of the Buddhas: avoid all demerit ; obtain all merit ; cleanse the mind 
fiom all evil desire.’’ It is thus translated by Csoma Korosi : — 

“ Vo vice is to be committed ; 

Every virtue must be perfectly practised ; 

The mind must be brought under entire subjection : 

'ibis is the commandment of Buddha.” 
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at complete inspiration, on the occasion of my preaching 
in the Deer Park, for the sake of Adjnata and the other 
mendicants, my words were these : ' All creatures fail to 
obtain Supreme Wisdom and the condition of a Rabat, from 
the deception of the " guest” and the " dust” troubles.’ 
Which of you, at that time, in consequence of my instruc- 
tion, arrived at the condition of sanctity you now enjoy ? 

'Then Kaundinya, rising from his seat, addressed Buddha, 
and said : “ I, who am now so old, of all in the great 
assembly, alone obtained the name of ' saved’; and it was 
because I understood the comparisons of the ' guest'’ and 
'dust 3 that I obtained the fruit of Salvation. 

‘ World-honour’d one l 1 your comparison was this: that 
as a traveller takes up his quarters at an inn, and having 
rested and refreshed himself, sets out again on his weary 
journey, and has no leisure to Rest or remain fixed (so is 
Man in his Natural condition) ; whereas the true master of 
the house moves not from the place of liis abode. So, that 
which is impermanent and unfixed is like the traveller, but 
that which is fixed we call the Master of the House ; this is 
the parable of the Guest. 

'And again, as in the case of a clear sky, when the bright 
Sun is shining, a ray of light perchance enters through a 
crack in a door, and spreading its brightness in the space 
through which it passes, exhibits all the particles of dust in 
commotion ; as to the dust, its nature is commotion and 
unrest, but as to the space iu which the particles move, 
its Nature is Rest; so also is the condition of man in the 
condition of unrest and permanency (Nirvana)/” 

From the above extract we may gather that the primitive 
doctrine of Buddhism centred in this idea of change and of 
Rest, and that the aim of its Founder was to induce men to 
seek the condition of Rest and fixity, found in the practice 

1 This title is very commonly applied to Buddha. It is rendered by 
Prof. Julien “ Lokadjyechtha,” but it seems to me to be merely a 
Chinese form of the title of Vishnu •• danarddaua.” Vide Vishnu. 
Parana , p. Ill, n. 
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of the Precepts, in other words, “ Peace” resulting from 
moral Purity. 

At the end of the Chinese version of the Pratimoksha, wo 
find several Gathas of the same simple and unvarnished 
character. 


“ Patience and resignation is the one Road ; 

Buddha has declared no better path exists : 

The disciple who is angry or impatient 
Cannot really be called a Shaman.” 

A similar sentiment occurs in the following Gathas taken 
from the work of Chi Kai, before alluded to : — 

“ What is it puts an end to peace and joy ? 

"What is it overthrows all self-possession ? 

What is it, like a poisonous root, 

Destroys all virtue of the heart and life ? 

To which Buddha replied — 

“ Destroy anger and there will be Rest ; 

Destroy anger and there will be Peace ; 

Anger is the poisonous Root 

Which overthrows the growth of virtue. 

But again we have, at the end of the work before named 
(the Pratimoksha), traditional records respecting the teach- 
ing of the former Buddhas — 

“Asa man whose eyes are enlightened 
Is able to clear away every obstruction in his path, 

So the man whose mind is illuminated 
Is able to avoid the evils of Life.” 

(Vipasyin Tathagata). 

Again — 

“ Without complaint, without envy; 

Continuing in the practice of the Precepts ; 

Knowing the way to moderate appetite ; 

Ever joyous, without any weight of care ; 

Fixed and ever advancing in virtue : 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Sikliin Tathagata). 
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Again — 

“ As the butterfly alights on the flower 
And destroys not its form or its sweetness, 

But taking a sip, forthwith departs, 

So the mendicant follower of Buddha 
Takes not nor hurts another's possessions, 

Observes not another man’s actions or omissions, 

Looks only to his own behaviour and conduct, 

Takes care to observe if this is correct or not.” 

(Wessabhu Tathagata). 

Again — 

11 The heart, scrupulously avoiding all idle dissipation, 

Diligently applying itself to the Holy Law of Buddha, 

Letting go all lust and consequent disappointment, 

Fixed and unchangeable, enters on Nirvana." 

(lvrakusanda Tathagata). 

Again — 

“ Practising no evil way ; 

Advancing in the exercise of virtue; 

Purifying both mind and will ; 

This is the Doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Konagamana Tathagata). 

Again — 

“ The man who guards his mouth with virtuous motive, 

And cleanses both his mind and will, 

Permits his body to engage in nothing wrong ; 

This is the triple purification, 

To attain to which, 

Is the full Doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Kasyapa Tathagata). 

From these Gathas, which might bo extended, it seems 
plain that the primitive Doctrine of Buddhism addressed it- 
self to the consideration of the question of the existence of 
sorrow ( moral evil) and the mode of deliverance from it, and 
to this alone. And the earliest idea of Nirvana seems to 
have included in it no more than the enjoyment of a state of 
Best, consequent on the utter extinction of all causes of 


sorrow. 
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THE FOUR TRUTHS. 

2. The confession of belief known as the “four Truths” 
formed, as we have already observed, the basis of Primitive 
Buddhism. It was so regarded by every sect and school 
throughout the various changes or developments which the 
system underwent. Accordingly, we are not surprised to 
find it dwelt upon at some length in one of the latest of the ex- 
panded Sutras known as the Maha pari nirvana Sutra. This 
production, which is evidently the same as the Maha pai-i 
nibbana Sutta of Ceylon, 1 seems to contain an exposition of 
the Buddhist Faith when it was lapsing into Vaishnava 
worship. The four characteristics of Nirvana are in this 
work stated to be permanence, personality, joy, purity ; 
and the entire universe to be one w r ith the Nature of 
Buddha, excepting the Daityas, 2 the enemies of Vishnu ; 
the aim being evidently to show the existence of a universal 
spirit (Hari), which is, in fact, the belief in Vishnu. In the 
12th Kiouen of this work we meet with the following ac- 
count of the subject of the present consideration. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, there is a Confession of Faith (Shing 
hing) known as the four sacred Truths — sorrow, accumula- 
tion, destruction, the way. These are the four. Kasyapa! 
Sorrow; that is, the distinction known as pressure from ex- 
ternal suffering. Accumulation ; that is, the distinction 
known as life-growth. Destruction; that is, the distinction 
known as the extinction resulting in Perfect Best (Nirvana). 
The way ; that is, the distinction known as the Great 
Vehicle. Again, illustrious one, we may define sorrow as 
the characteristic of the Present ; accum ulation as the cha- 
racteristic of revolution ; destruction as the characteristic 
of rejection; and the way as the characteristic of the means 
by which this rejection operates. Again, illustrious one, 

1 Burnouf, Lotus, 291, 339, etc. 

2 So. at least, I take the expression yili-tchen-tai (often written tchen- 
tai). Yih-tehen-tai corresponds to the Sanscrit atvantika,” and this 
refers to the “ infinite” wickedness of the Daityas. 
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Sorrow has throe characteristics: the sorrow of pain (arising 
from birth, decay, and death) ; the sorrow of Life (conduct, 
or the sequence of existence) ; the sorrow of Ruin or perdi- 
tion (in Hell). Accumulation; that is, the twenty-five 
bhuvanas or places of existence. Destruction ; that is, the 
destruction of these twenty-five places. The Way ; that is, 
the repose and perfect illumination resulting from practising 
the Precepts. Again, illustrious disciple, sorrow may be 
defined as the result or reward of an imperfect observance 
of the Law ; accumulation, as the causes which lead to such 
a result or reward ; destruction, as the result or reward of a 
perfect observance of the Law ; and the Way, as the causes 
which lead to such a result. Again, illustrious disciple, 
there are eight distinct kinds or marks of sorrow : they are 
— 1. Birth; 2. Old age; o. Disease; 4. Death; 5. The re- 
moval of that which is loved; 6. The presence of that 
which is disliked ; 7. The inability of obtaining that which 
is sought ; 8. The five skandhas. 1 Living in continual sub- 
jection to these sorrows is called accumulation. The absence 
of such necessity is called destruction. 'Whilst the posses- 
sion of the ten powers (dasabalas), the four intrepidities, 
the three powers of recollection (trividyas), and great Mercy 
— this is called the Way. Now, illustrious one, with respect 
to the first sorrow, viz., Birth, there are five steps or degrees 
in this also. 1. Conception; 2. Quickening; 3. Growth; 
4. Parturition; 5. Classification as to species. With respect 
to old age, there are two divisions of this sorrow. 1. Con- 
stantly thinking about old age ; 2. Actual decrepitude of 
body. Again, there are two other modes of considering 
this sorrow, viz., 1. As to the increasing advance of age; 
and 2. As to the loss and destruction of faculties. Such is 
old age. What, then, about the third sorrow, viz.. Disease? 
Disease is sometimes spoken of as the poisonous snake of 
the four elements, which no power can heal or overcome. 
It may be regarded under two aspects, body disease and 

1 Compare tlie account given by Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 496. 
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mind (lieart) disease. As to the first, there are five sorts of 
body disease. 1. Caused by water; 2. Caused by wind; 3. 
Caused by heat ; 4. Miscellaneous ; 5. Accidental (such as 
falling down, or cutting oneself, or the result of diabolical 
influence). Of mind disease there are four kinds. 1. Un- 
due excitement; 2. Undue fear; 3. Undue sorrow; 4. 
Darkness and unbelief (delusion). Again, illustrious dis- 
ciple, there are three aspects under which we may regard 
both body and mind disease. 1. As the result of Karma; 
2. As resulting from the inability to put away or avoid evil 
destiny (or influence) ; 3. Congenital or constitutional infirmi- 
ties (resulting from elemental causes, and known by various 
names, as heart disease, liver disease, etc., etc.) So much 
about disease; and now as to the sorrow called death. 
Death is just putting off one’s body, and may be spoken of 
1. As the death which naturally comes when life is worn 
out; 2. As death resulting from external influences. Again, 
there is a spiritual and a natural death ; the first consisting 
in reviling the Law of Buddha, or breaking the command- 
ments; the latter being the breaking up of the five skandhas. 
Again, with respect to the fifth sorrow, viz., the removal of 
that which is loved, this consists in the loss of pleasures 
resulting from the decay of the animal life (the five skandhas), 
and may be spoken of as relating to men or to Devas. 
Again, with respect to the sixth soi’row, viz., the presence 
of that which is disliked, this may bo referred to the sorrows 
attending a birth in Hell, or as a Preta, or as a brute beast. 
Again, with respect to the sorrow spoken of as inability to 
obtain that which is sought, this may relate either to failure 
to obtain any coveted position in life, or failure to gain the 
reward of supposed merit (in another life). And the last 
sorrow, which is spoken of as the heaped-up skandhas, con- 
sists in the presence of all the former. Such, then, Kasyapa, 
are the eight sorrows, of which the origin and source is to 
be found in ‘ Birth.’ With respect to old age, the Devas 
and Buddha are purely exempt from this, but men may or 
may not experience it. But in all the three worlds f birth’ 
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is certain, and is therefore characterised as the origin and 
fount of evil. And yet men are so beclouded, that they 
actually covet and desire birth, whilst they hate and detest 
old age and death. But with the Bddhisatwas it is not so, 
for they observe that it is this priority of ‘ birth’ that leads 
to the after sorrow. Kasyapa ! it is just as if there were a 
woman who came to a certain man’s house, a woman of 
elegant form and lovely beyond comparison ; her body 
adorned with every decoration and costly ornament. The 
Master of the house having seen her, immediately sends to 
ask her name and her family, to which she replies that she 
is a Goddess, and her name is Merit (Kung tih). The 
Master again demands why she had come to his poor abode. 
To which she replies, I have come that I may give you 
every kind of precious treasure — gold and silver, gems and 
pearls of every sort, elephants and horses, chariots and 
slaves. The Master having heard it, his heart is filled with 
exultation, he dances for joy, and his happiness knows no 
bounds. ‘ What blessedness is mine,’ he says, ‘ that you 
should have come to me, and found out my poor abode.’ 
Then he honours her with incense and flowers, and pays 
her every kind of worship. 

“But, in themeantime,athis gate he beholds another woman, 
her appearance revolting and hideous ; her garments worn and 
bedaubed with filth ; her skin haggard and wrinkled, and of a 
sickly white colour. On seeing her, he demands also her name 
and family; to which she replies, ‘ My name is “Blackness and 
darkness.” 31 Again he asks why she is called by such a 
name ; to which she answers, ‘ To whatever place I go, my 
office is to destroy and consume whatever wealth or costly 
gems there are in the abode.’ On hearing this, the Master 
forthwith draws his sword and speaks thus : ‘ Be off ! and 
that at once ! for if not, I will kill you.’ The woman, in 
reply, says: 'How very foolish and deluded you are ! utterly 

1 The expression simply means “Dark,” and is probably a translation 
of the Sanscrit Kala, which in one sense means Darkness” and in 
another “ Time” or “ the G-oil of Death.” 
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without wisdom!’ The Master replies, ‘What mean you by 
these words “delusion” and “wisdom?”’ The woman 
answers : ‘ She who is now in your house is my sister ; I 
ever accompany her wherever she goes, and we dwell 
together. If you drive me from your door, you must expel 
her also.’ The Master forthwith returns within his house, 
and addresses the Goddess Merit thus: ‘Outside my door is 
a woman, who says she is your sister ; is it true or not ?’ 
The Goddess Merit replies : ‘ It is true, indeed ; she is my 
sister; we ever accompany one another, and dwell together; 
never yet have we been parted ; wherever we dwell, I ever 
bring good, but she ever brings evil. I ever cause gain, 
she ever contrives ruin ; if you love me, you must also love 
her ; if you reverence and worship me, you must reverence 
her also.’ The Master, on this, replies at once, ‘ If the 
case be even thus, I will have neither of you with me ; you 
may both of you depart as soon as you please.’ On this, 
the two women, hand in hand, return from whence they 
came ; on which the Master of the House, beholding 
their departure, is filled with joy, and exceedingly glad. 
Then the two women, going side by side, come to a certain 
poor man’s house, who, when he sees them, is glad, and 
forthwith asks them, as a favour, from that moment to 
take up their abode and ever dwell with him. Then the 
Goddess Merit said, ‘ We have just been driven away from 
yonder house. What, then, can induce you to invite us 
within to dwell with you?’ To which the poor man replied, 
‘ Because your presence, 0 Goddess, will ever remind me of 
your sister, and, thinking of her, I shall pay her reverence ; 
this is why I ask you to dwell with me.’ 

“Kasyapa! even so it is with the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa: 
he desires not birth even as a God, because birth ever 
brings with it old age, disease, and death. Whereas fool- 
ish men, not knowing the after-grief which comes from 
these, are ever coveting life which must result in death. 

“Again, Kasyapa, we may compare the case to the 
young child of a Brahman, who, being pressed with hunger, 
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and seeing a man in the middle of some filth with a mango 
(amra) in his hand, immediately goes and takes it. This 
being witnessed by a person of prudence, he chides the boy 
and says ‘ You are a Brahman ! your caste requires of you 
purity ; how dare you, then, take that dirty fruit from the 
middle of the filth V To which the boy replies, red with 
shame and confusion, ‘ I indeed was not going to eat it, I 
was going to wash it clean and put it back on the stalk 
from which it was taken . 5 The prudent man'then speaks to 
him thus: ‘Foolish boy! even if you were to take it back to 
its stem, it would never grow.’ 

“ Illustrious disciple ! the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa is even 
thus ! He deals thus with this matter of Birth, he neither 
takes it nor lets it go ; and so, like that prudent man who 
chid the boy, he also chides those pretended philosophers 
who love life but hate death, and would try to join the fruit 
once plucked to its parent stem again. 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to a man 
seated at the head of four cross ways with a large vessel 
full of food, of beautiful colour, odour, and taste, desirous 
to sell it. At this time, a man coming from a distance, 
being very hungry and famished, seeing this desirable food, 
so beautiful in colour, and of exquisite odour and taste, 
coming- up to the man, inquires ‘What is this ?’ The mer- 
chant replies ‘ This is very r superior food, as you see from 
its colour and flavour and scent ; by eating this you get 
beauty and strength, you will never hunger or thirst any 
more, you will be as one of the Gods. It only has one 
drawback, which is called “ impcrmanency 55 (life-ending ). 5 
The traveller, hearing this, begins to think, ‘ if I do not 
avail myself of this chance of getting beauty and strength, 
and being like a God, at any rate I shall not be subject to 
death’; and then he addresses the Merchant, ‘ having eaten 
this food, and so become subject to death, tell me, I pray 
you, what real good I shall do myself by buying it V To 
whom the merchant replied, ‘ You are a wise man in declin- 
ing the purchase. It is only foolish men, who don’t know 
these things, that trade \\ ith me, and covet to eat . 5 
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“ Illustrious disciple, tlie case is even so with the Bodhi- 
satwa Mahasatwa; he neither desires to be born in Heaven, 
nor to inherit beauty or strength, nor to be as one of the 
Gods. And why ? Because, with it all, he cannot escape 
all the sorrows of bodily suffering and mental pain. 1 Where- 
as the pretended philosophers of the world, foolish and de- 
luded men, follow after modes of life, deeply enamoured of 
the idea, not remembering that the consequence of Birth 
must be old age, disease, and death. 

“Again, illustrious disciple, we may compare the case to 
a poisonous tree, the root and branches of which are deadly 
throughout. Yea, the very flowers and fruit ! So, also, is 
Birth in either of the twenty-five Bhuvanas, where life, de- 
pendent on the five skandhas, is enjoyed; all such life is 
poisonous and deadly as the Tree in question. 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case is like a pile of filth, there 
may be little or much, but the smell of it is equally disgust- 
ing. So, illustrious disciple, is the question of Birth, be it 
we live for 80,000 years, or only for the brief sjian of ten 
years ; yet is our life nothing but sorrow. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, we may compare the case to the exist- 
ence of a deep abyss, above which some foliage is spread ; 
along its side there is growing ambrosial fruit, by tasting 
which our life may extend to a thousand years, free from all 
disease, at rest and in the enjoyment of every happiness ! 
The foolish men and pretended philosophers desire, there- 
fore, to taste this fruit, not knowing that beneath there lies 
a fathomless abyss. They advance, therefore, to pluck it ; 
in a moment their foothold is gone ! thev are hurled down 
the chasm and die. But the prudent man, having got 
knowledge of the place, lets go all desire and hurries from 
the spot. Illustrious disciple, the case is even thus with the 
Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa ; he does not even desire to secure 
birth iu heaven, much less upon earth ! Whereas the pre- 
tended philosophers ride even birth in Hell, for the hope 
ot birth in Heaven, which after all they may not attain to. 

1 Duklm and d.mrm;uia.sya, (.'nlehmukr, j>. 
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“ Kasyapa, by such comparisons (avidanas) as these, and 
countless others, we may gather the truth that Birth is an 
unmitigated sorrow. In this way, therefore, the Bodhisatwa 
Mahasatwa regards the first Sorrow of birth. 

“ Kasyapa, say then, how docs he regard the Sorrow of 
old age? Sow, old age is just that power which suppresses 
the vital spirits, saps the strength, enfeebles the memory, 
embitters our joys, and brings every sort of physical weak- 
ness and defect with it. Kasyapa, the case may be compared 
to that of a Lake or Tank of water, in which every kind of 
beautiful lily grows, the opening petals of which cause the 
sweetness of the flowers to be diffused everywhere ; very 
desirable and much admired are they ! When suddenly the 
heavens rain down hailstones in torrents and destroy them 
all! 

“ Such, illustrious disciple, is old age ! Again, Kasyapa, 
the case may be compared to the King of a country, who 
has one minister of extreme ability, thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules of military operations. Against this King 
one of the neighbouring monarchs rises in rebellion. He 
will no longer obey, and desires to cast off the yoke. The 
King forthwith dispatches this wdse minister against him, to 
subdue the rebellion. But, alas ! before he reaches the 
scene of operations, he is himself captured and brought 
before the King, his Master’s enemy. Even so it is with 
old age ; like an enemy it takes captive our strength and 
our beauty, and drags us into the presence of the Monarch 
Death. 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case may he compared to a chariot 
whose axle has snapped in two ! What further use cau such 
a thing be ? Even so with old age, it makes us as cumber 
in the world. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
house of a rich man. It is filled with every kind of costly 
ornament and treasure — gold, silver, gems of every kiud. 
But with all this there is a constant dread of thieves, who 
may enter into the house, carry all off, and leave it empty. 
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Such is the case with the strength and beauty of man ! The 
thief, old age, is at the door; he will carry all away, and 
leave us utterly reft of all ! 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of a 
poor man, who covets to possess some delicate food or soft 
clothing. There it is, placed in his sight, but how to obtain 
it he knows not. Even so, illustrious disciple, it is with old 
age ; although there be the covetous heart, and the strong 
desire to participate in the joys of wealth, yet the very 
desires rob us of the prey, and we cannot obtain it. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of 
the Land Tortoise, which in its heart is ever longing for the 
water ! So, illustrious disciple, when a man has been left 
by old age withered and dry, he ever delights to think of 
the delights he enjoyed in the days of his beauty and 
strength. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
Autumn Moon, at which time all the Lilies, and whatever 
else that should delight the eye and the sense, lie dead 
and seared. So it is old age sears and withers that in 
which men delight, beauty and strength. 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of 
the sweet melon, (?) the outside of which having been eaten, 
the inside seeds have no flavour or taste. So it is with old 
age, the years of beauty and strength being passed, there 
is no longer any pleasurable desire ; neither a desire to 
become a disciple, nor to read the Scriptures, nor to practise 
meditation. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the full 
moon, which at night diffuses its splendour in every quarter; 
but when the day comes, it dies out and is gone. Illustrious 
disciple, such is the case of man. When young he is 
graceful and elegant — his form and his face, joyous and 
beautiful ; but when old age comes on, his appearance and 
his spirit, how withered and gone ! 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of a 
Kingdom, ruled by a Monarch according to the strictest 
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laws of integrity and justice ; the people under reasonable 
government; and the King given to tender and loving ways. 
All at once an hostile kingdom invades and breaks up the 
peaceful government of the first, scatters and destroys all 
vestiges of right rule. Then the people, seeing what has 
happened, possessed of a broken heart, exclaim, ‘ Great 
King ! our day is gone ; right rule and government are at 
an end ; there is no help for the people ; what a day may 
produce ! that we should have come to this !’ Such, illus- 
trious disciple, is the power of old age ! 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of a 
Lamp. So long as the oil lasts, there is light ; but when 
that is exhausted, there is no further power of illumination. 
Such is the case of man, whilst the vigour of beauty and 
youth last : then there is strength ; but when that is gone, 
all falls to decay. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to a dried- 
up River, which can be no further profit to man or beast, 
Asura or winged bird ; or to a tree on the steep side of a 
river, which the first violent wind uproots ; or to a broken 
chariot ; or to a new-born child, which disregards the con- 
cerns of men. Thus, old age is utterly careless about the 
matters of men’s anxiety. By these and a thousand other 
comparisons, we may understand the great sorrow of old 
age. Thus it is the Bodliisatwa Mahasatwa regards this 
sorrow ; but let me ask, Kasyapa, how does he regard the 
sorrow of Disease ? 

“ First of all, it may be compared to the hail which pours 
down and destroys the crops and the corn ; so disease 
destroys all the elements of comfort and Rest. Again, 
Kasyapa, it may be compared to tho case of a man whoso 
heart is possessed with a constant dread and anxiety about 
coming evil ; or to a man of graceful appearance, who, 
being unfaithful to his King, in extorting for the gratifica- 
tion of the Queen the contributions of the people, is sud- 
denly discovered, and is blinded in one eye, and one ear cut 
oil', and one hand and foot : how different, then, his appear- 
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ance and how despised in the eyes of men ! Or it may he 
compared to those various trees which, having produced 
their seed, perish and die ! Or it may be compared to the 
Chakravarttin, who is ever attended by his great military 
adviser; or like the fish king, or the ant king, or the snail (?) 
king, or the ox king; or to the merchant man, who are per- 
petually surrounded by their followers. So it is the mighty 
monarch Death is always accompanied by his minister Dis- 
ease, and they cannot be parted Thus, arid in a thousand 

other ways, may we illustrate the subject of disease, as it is 
regarded by the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa ! 

“But now, Kasyapa, with respect to Death. How is this 
regarded by the Bodhisatwa, and to what may it be likened? 
It is regarded as something which is able to burn up and 
destroy all else. It is like the Fire at the end of the world, 
which consumes the universe, leaving only two Dhyana 
Heavens undestroyed. Such, illustrious disciple, is the 
power of Death, able to destroy all things, save the Bodhi- 
satwa, firmly established in the principles of the Great Pari 
Nirvana of the Great Vehicle (Malia yana Mah&parinir- 
vana) . 

“Again, Kasyapa, it is like the flood calamity that drowns 
the universe, save only three Dhyana Heavens ; so, illustri- 
ous disciple. Death destroys all, except, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, it is like the wind calamity, which is 
able to destroy and scatter all things, root and branch, save 
the four Dhyana Heavens; so, etc. 

“Again, illustrious disciple. Death is like the golden- 
winged bird (Garuda), which is able to carry off and feed 
upon every kind of fish-dragon, and even gold and silver 
and precious stone, except the diamond, which it cannot 
digest; such, illustrious one, is the power of Death, able to 
devour every kind of living creature, except the Bodhisatwa, 
firmly fixed in the principles of the MaMyana mahaparinir- 
vana. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to a river’s 
bank, along which different trees and shrubs are growing; 
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suddenly, the river rises, aud by its rapid flow carries every- 
thing before it into the great Ocean — all except the supple 
willow, which, by its yielding character, is saved. Illustri- 
ous disciple, so all things are carried away into the great 
sea of Death, except the Bddliisatwa, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
power of Narayana, able completely to subdue and destroy 
the entire body of champions (Baladcvas?), except the great 
wind (Rama ?), because there is no possibility of crushing 
that. So, illustrious disciple. Death, the great Narayana, 
is able to destroy and take captive every form of hving 
creature, except the Bddhisatwa, etc. 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case is like that of a man who, 
being in a deadly feud with another, assumes the guise of 
friendship, yet ever follows and tracks the other, desiring to 
kill him; he, however, by care and watchfulness, takes every 
precaution against his foe, and so the wiles of his adversary 
do not succeed. Illustrious disciple, the great enemy Death 
thus plots against the life of men and all that breathes, but 
ho cannot effect his object against the Bddhisatwa, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
sudden fall of a tempestuous rain, which in a moment 
destroys trees, shrubs, flowers, yea, even gold, silver, and 
every precious substance, except the true Diamond, etc. 

“ Again, it may be compared to the Garuda, which can 
devour all the Nagas, except those who have taken their 
refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the Church ; so, etc. 

“ Again, it may be compared to the poisonous serpent of 
Mara (or, that poisonous serpent the Devil), against which 
there is only one charm, viz., the charm oi the star A-kie- 
to ; so the poison of Death, which is like that of the scorpion, 
can only be escaped by the Bddhisatwa, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case is like that of a man who, 
having enraged his prince, tries to assuage his auger by 
smooth words and large presents, and thus escape the con- 
sequences of the Prince’s wrath. But it is not so with 
King Death: no words or gifts can conciliate him; no place 
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is secure from his approach; he walks about night and day; 
his territory has no bounds ; there is no need of light or 
sun where he reigns ; he enters the house without passing 
through the door ; and where he comes there is no escape. 

“Illustrious, by these, and a thousand other comparisons, 
we may exhibit the sorrow called Death, as it is understood 
by the Bddhisatwa Mahasatwa.” 

[And in a similar way the subject of the other sorrows is 
exemplified.] 


THE CHARACTER OP NIRVANA. 

3. The question relating to the meaning of the Buddhist 
Nirvana, has always been a vexed one. The learned Cole- 
brooke explains it as indicating a profound calm (Essays, 
258). This may be either the calm of unmixed happiness, 
or the calm of perfect apathy. The latter idea, as Cole- 
brooke remarks, can hardly differ from eternal sleep. The 
former, as including the idea of happiness, cannot be a state 
of apathy. Burnouf, on the other hand, defines Nirvana, as 
complete extinction, and illustrates the force of the word by 
its ideal meaning, “of a fire or lamp gone out” (Introd., 
589). This figure of a lamp gone out seems, however, to 
point more to the extinction of personal or individual 
Being, than to the extinction of all Being. Professor Max 
Muller, in his various writings, until recently, has insisted 
on the correctness of Burnouf’s definition ; and the opinion 
of Wassilief is to the same effect. 1 Chinese works generally 
define Nirvana as the condition in which there is neither 
“ birth nor death” (wou sang sse) . There is another 
definition frequently met with, viz., silent-extinction (tsih 
mieh). But as I have stated already, these definitions (which 
belong to the earliest schools) are neither exact nor compre- 
hensive. It would be considered little to the purpose if wo 
argued from the ideal meaning of the word “ Heaven,” viz., 

1 He defines Nirvana (§ 93) as complete annihilation (vollstandigcn 
vernichtuug). This definition, however, he confines to the earliest 
period. 
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something lifted or heaved up, to its generally accepted mean- 
ing; and yet, perhaps, we should find it difficult to define what 
we really understand by tlie word. Its force must be gathered 
from the general consent. And so we find that there is a general 
agreement respecting the Nirvana of the Buddhists, in their 
own works, viz., that it signifies a condition of Best and of 
Peace. Professor M. Muller has lately expressed a similar opi- 
nion . “ The popular view of Nirvana — as representing the en- 
trance of the soul into Rest ; a subduing of all wishes and de- 
sires; indifference to joy and pain, to good and evil, etc. — was, 
in my opinion, the conception of Buddha and his disciples” 
(Ithammnpmla, p. xlv). With reference to this subject, I 
proceed to quote from the work already named, and which 
represents the question in its full bearing . 1 

“ Again, there was a Bralimatcliari called Basita, who 
resumed the conversation thus : ‘ Gotama ! Is that which you 
call Nirvana a permanent state of Being or not ? Yes, 
Bralimatcliari. Basita replied, Gotama, then we may not say 
that Nirvana consists in the absence of sorrow ? Yes,Brahma- 
tcliari, it inay be so defined. Basita said, Gotama, there 
are four kinds of condition in the world which are spoken of as 
non-existent : the first, that which is not as yet in being, 
like the pitcher to be made out of the clay ; secondly, that 
which, having existed, has been destroyed, as a broken 
pitcher ; third, that which consists in the absence of some- 
thing different from itself, as wo say the ox is not a horse ; 
and, lastly, that which is purely imaginary as the hair of 
the tortoise, or the horn of the hare. If, then, by having 
got rid of sorrow we have arrived at Nirvana, Nirvana is 
the same as “ nothingness,” and may be considered as non- 
existent ; but, if so, how can you define it as permanence, 
joy, personality, and purity. 

“ Buddha said. Illustrious disciple. Nirvana is of this 
sort, it is not like the pitcher not yet made out of the clay, 
nor is it like the nothingness of the pitcher which has been 
broken ; nor is it like the horn of the hare, nor the hair of 
' Extract from the Farinirvana Sutra. Iviouen xxxix, p. 1. 
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the tortoise, something purely imaginary. But it may be 
compared to the nothingness defined as the absence of 
something different from itself. Illustrious disciple, as you 
say, although the ox has no quality of the horse in it, you 
cannot say that the ox does not exist ; and though the 
horse has no quality of the ox in it, you cannot say that the 
horse does not exist. Nirvana is just so. In the midst of 
soitow there is no Nirvana, and in Nirvana there is no 
sorrow. So we may justly define Nirvana as that sort of 
non-existence which consists in the absence of something 
essentially different from itself. 

“Basita replied : Gotama,if this is the character of Nirvana, 
viz., that it consists in the absence of something different 
from itself, then (I will assume that it consists) — in the 
absence of permanence, joy, personality, and purity — how 
then, Gotama, can you say that it consists in the possession 
of these very qualities ? 

“Buddha said, Illusti'ious disciple, what you say as to the 
absence of something different from itself, as constituting 
non-existence, must be limited by the consideration that 
there may be a result following this absence of the one in 
the other that may be just the opposite to non-existence ; 
for example, take the ailments to which men are subject — 
fever, flatulence, or cold : for the first, ghee is given as a 
remedy ; for the second, oil ; for the third, honey. Let me 
ask you, illustrious disciple, with respect to the flatulence 
and the oil : the one does not exist in the other, any more 
than the horse exists in the ox; this, then, is an instance of 
the third kind of nothingness or non-existence to which you 
referred. And so with reference to the other medicines ; 
the cold does not exist iu the honey, nor the honey in the 
cold. Well, in the same way, there are three moral dis- 
eases — covetousness, aversion, delusion ; and for these there 
are three medicines or cures — 1. The perception of im- 
purity ; 2. A heart full of love ; 3. A knowledge of the 
nexus of cause and effect. Illustrious disciple, by expelling 
covetousness, there is produced a non-covetous disposition ; 
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by expelling aversion, there is produced a placable disposi- 
tion; and by expelling delusion, there is produced an intel- 
ligent state of mind. Yet the three dhea-ws do not co-exist 
in the three medicines, nor rice cers'i. Illustrious youth, 
because of this 11011-existencc of the one in the other, we 
come to speak of permanence, joy, personality, and purity, 
as the result of the eradication of the disease. Basita said, 
Tathagata speaks of permanence and non-permanence ; but 
what are these? Buddha replied, Illustrious disciple, matter 
(Rupa)is impermanent ; getting free from this there is perma- 
nence ; and so, with respect to all the skandhas down to 
‘manas/ getting rid of these there is permanence. Illustrious 
disciple, whatever male or female follower of mine is able to 
realise the impermanence of the five skandhas, he or she has 
arrived at the condition of permanence. [On which Basita 
is convinced.] 

“Again, there was a Brahmatchari called Sena, who said: 
Gotama, is there such a thing as 1 I ’ ? Tathagata remained 
silent. Again he said : Gotama, is there no such thing as ‘ 1 1 ? 
Tathagata remained silent. And so a second and a third 
time. Sena then said : Gotama, If there is such a thing as 
‘I,’ it is universally diffused, and is a definite unity . 1 Gotama, 
why are you silent and answer me not ? Buddha said : 
Sena, do you say that this ‘ I’ is universally diffused? Sena, 
in reply, said : not only I say so, but all wise men are of 
the same opinion. Buddha said : Illustrious youth, if this 
be the case, then surely the whole body of sentient creatures 
existing in the five conditions of life should at one and the 
same time be receiving a common recompense ; and there- 
fore you, a Brahmatchari, should at oue time be suffering in 
Hell and enjoying the delight of Heaven. Sena replied : 
Gotama, according to our Law, there are two kinds of ‘I’ — 
one a corporal, the other an unchangeable personality ; it is 
with reference only to the first that we say by doing right 

' Or, it may be translated thus, “ if all living creatures have a per- 
sonal existence, every where diffused, then this is what we may call a 
definite unity.’’ 
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it goes to Heaven, and by doing wrong it goes to Hell. 
Buddha replied : Illustrious youth, with respect to this uni- 
versally diffused f I’ — what is it? if it is the corporal per- 
sonality of which you speak, then it is changeable and imper- 
manent? if it is a bodily nonentity, how can it be universally 
diffused? Sena replied : Gotama, suppose a house were set on 
fire, and the master escaped, jmu couldn’t say that when the 
house was burnt the master was burnt ; so we say that 
although this bodily ‘ I’ is not permanent, at the time of its 
dissolution the true ‘ I’ goes out, and so our conception of 
personality is both an universally diffused substance and 
also a permanent one. Buddha said : According to your 
explanation, this is not possible, for there would be two 
sorts of universal existence: first, that which never changes; 
and secondly, that which is subject to change ; and again, a 
material and an immaterial substance. But, in fact, in your 
figure of the house and the master, there is no connection 
between the two ideas ; the house and master are quite 
separate and distinct entities, and cannot possibly represent 
two conditions of the same thing. In point of fact, if your 
definition is a true one, and the ‘ I’ be a universally diffused 
existence, then the distinction of father and son, mother and 
daughter, enemy and friend, etc., all disappear; every sen- 
tient existence is one and the same. Sena replied: I do 
not say that all sentient creatures are the same as the ‘I,’ 
but what I say is all men have one individuality. Buddha re- 
plied: If this be so, then there must be many individualities 
(as there are many men), which is impossible, for, as you said 
before, the f I ’ is universally diffused ; and, if so, then all crea- 
tures must have one common basis of life; and so, whatever 
experience one class of being has, the same another must 
have ; for, if not, I insist the individuality of which you 
speak cannot be universal. Sena replied : Gotama, the two 
things are unlike: you compare all creatures with the ‘ I’ of 
which I predicated my thesis, but you cannot do so ; and I 
deny that all sentient creatures are thus universally diffused. 
Buddha replied : But are not all things in common subject 
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to Karma ? Sena replied. Yes. Then in this respect they 
are all one. What then ! the Karma which influences my 
condition must, on your hypothesis, influence the condition 
of all creatures, and all must obtain the same reward and 
return of their actions. Sena replied : There may be a 
thousand lamps in a house, the wicks all different, but the 
light they give one ; so the ‘ I ’ of which we speak is one, 
but the individuals different. Buddha replied : This will 
not bear examination, for if these different lamps be placed 
in different houses, then the illumination is confined to their 
several limits; but you say the ‘I’ is a universally diffused 
existence. And again, when the wick of the lamp has 
buret out, the light disappears ; but this will not hold good 
wifji your comparison, for the ‘ I’ which you compare to the 
light is permanent. Sena replied : Gotama, you are twist- 
ing* my comparison unfairly, for I did not say there would 
be any light if the wick were used out, I only spoke of the 
light given by the lamp while the wick lasted, and during 
this time I said the light was like the c I ’ of which we are 
speaking ; so that, whether you limit the light to one place 
or not, I repeat my argument is a just one. — Illustrious 
yo' th, your position is altogether false ; the comparison is 
an inadequate one. You say I deal with it unfairly, but in 
fact it is the result of your own ill-chosen figure, which will 
not bear examination ; you have brought the ruin of your 
argument on yourself. [And much more to the same effect, 
after which the argument is resumed.] Sena rejoined : 
Gotama, if, as you say, there is no such entity as ‘I,’ who is 
it remembers and thinks ? Buddha answered Sena : If 
there is such an entity as *1/ who is it that forgets? Illus- 
trious youth, if it is the ‘I’ that remembers, in what way do 
unwelcome recollections and wicked ones occur to the mind, 
and how is it the ‘I’ cannot remember what it wants. Sena 
again said: Gotama, if there is no ‘I,’ who is it sees and 
hears? Buddha said: Illustrious youth, there are six organs 
of sense (indriyas) and six objects of sense (ayatanas) ; by 
the harmonious union of each sense with its object is pro- 
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duced the six species of knowledge. These various kinds 
of knowledge owe their several names to a causal concatena- 
tion ; just as, illustrious youth, we speak of Fire as a unity, 
but in distinction we speak of a wood-fire, or a grass-fire, or 
a dung-lire : so, also, are the various sorts of knowledge in 
the case of different creatures. For instance, because of the 
eye, and external form (rupa), and light, and desire, we 
have what we call eye-knowledge. Illustrious youth, this 
eye-knowledge neither resides as an entity in the eye, nor 
the form, nor the light, nor the desire, but in the harmoni- 
ous union of the whole ; and so throughout the different 
categories of ear-knowledge, taste-knowledge, down to mind- 
knowledge, the case is just the same; every species of 
knowledge results from the harmonious blending of the 
different elements from which it results. If this is the case, 
surely it is wrong to say that ‘ sight’ is the same as ‘ 1/ or 
that ‘touch’ is the same as ‘I.’ Therefore, illustrious youth, 
my doctrine is this, that these various kinds of knowledge, 
and all things that exist in the phsenomenal world je 
damma) are as unreal as a phantom. And what do I moan 
by a phantom? Simply that which in itself has no substan- 
tial being, but only a present and momentary existence, 
which, in its turn, will vanish and cease to be. Illustrious 
youth, we may compare the case to that mixture of milk, 
wheat, honey, ginger, pepper, legume, peach juice, etc., 
which, when thoroughly amalgamated, results in the com- 
pound known as the agreeable or delightful food-pellet. 
But remove the intimate union, and where is the agreeable 
taste ? So, remove the external and internal union, in the 
formation of our several species of knowledge, and there 
will no longer remain any such entities as ‘ I,’ or ‘ men,’ or 
‘teachers,’ or ‘doctors.’ Sena rejoined: Gotama, if there is 
no such thing as ‘ I,’ why do we use such expressions as ‘ I 
see,’ ‘ I hear,’ ‘ I am sorry,’ ‘ I am glad,’ etc. Buddha' re- 
plied : Illustrious youth, when we say ‘ I see,’ ‘ I hear,’ etc., 
that which we call ‘ I’ is a mere name or word ; and in this 
way, just as men say ‘ I will not see or hear the wicked 
thing you do or say’ where the ‘ I ’ is plainly a mere word. 
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We may compare the case, illustrious youth, to the four 
species of troops which compose what is called an army 
(elephants, horses, chariots, infantry). These four species 
of troops cannot be called 'one/ and yet they say 'our army 
is strong,’ ' our army is victorious’; so it is the union of the 
external and internal produces that which is called the ' I 
and so we say 'I love/ 'I hate,’ 'I see,’ 'I hear,’ etc. Sena 
rejoined : According to your assertion, Gotama, that know- 
ledge results from the harmonious union of the external and 
internal, how do you account for the expression, ' I produce 
a sound by speaking/ and 'I apprehend the sound uttered’; 
for here there is a separate predication of the ' 1/ Buddha 
said: Sena, from attachment (trishna) and ignorance (avidya), 
and from the several causes and effects (nidanas) is produced 
Karma. From Karma results Bhava or separate existence, 
and from this is produced every kind of mind (or dispo- 
sition); the mind or disposition produces intellectual per- 
ception ; this excites the wind (spirit ?) ; the wind, accord- 
ing to the direction of the mind, moves the lips and teeth, 
etc., and a sound is produced ; which all creatures thinking 
on and misunderstanding, speak of as words, which one 
says ' I produce/ and another ' I hear.’ Illustrious youth, 
like the bells on the top of a flag send forth a sound as the 
wind moves them, and this sound is loud or otherwise 
according as the wind is strong or gentle ; or as the water 
in a pot, when heated by the fire, produces various sounds, 
so is the utterance of words ; but, because the various 
teachers are not able to discriminate thus, they say there is 
an ' I ’ that speaks and an ' I ’ that hears. Sena rejoined : 
According to Gotama’s opinion, then, that there is no ' 1/ 
let me ask what can be the meaning of that description he 
gives of Nirvana, that it is permanent, full of joy, personal, 
and pure. Buddha said : Illustrious youth, I do not say 
that the six external and internal organs, or the various 
species of knowledge, are permanent, etc. ; but what I say 
is that that is permanent, full of joy, personal, and pure, 
which is left after the six organs and the six objects of 
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sense, and the various kinds of knowledge are all destroyed. 
Illustrious youth, when the world, weary of sorrow, turns 
away and separates itself from the cause of all this sorrow, 
then, by this voluntary rejection of it, there remains that 
which I call ‘ the true self’; and it is of this I plainly 
declare the formula, that it is permanent, full of joy, personal, 
and pure. Sena replied: World-honour’d! would that, of 
your infinite love, you would declare to me how I may 
arrive at this condition of permanence, etc. Then Buddha 
replied : Illustrious youth, because from the beginning men 
have indulged in proud and supercilious thoughts, this evil 
root has grown and produced every kind of evil fruit ; so 
that men cannot put away from them the succession of 
sorrows, nor obtain the condition of permanence, etc. Let 
them first, then, overcome and destroy this root of pride. 
Sena replied: True! true! world-honour’ d one! your teach- 
ing is holy : I have, up to this time, been proud and super- 
cilious, and therefore have contemptuously called Tatha- 
gata by his familiar name of Gotama ; but now I have re- 
moved this pride, and desire earnestly to learn the way to 
the condition of which you speak. Buddha said: Illustrious 
youth, examine and listen ! examine and listen ! I will tell 
you the way, illustrious youth, if you are able to remove the 
ideas of self and not-self, and the idea of all sentient creatures, 
by removing all ideas of this kind. — Sena (interrupting) ex- 
claimed : Already I have found deliverance and received 
sight fthe eyes of the True Law). Buddha said: Illustrious 
youth, what is this you say, that you have already obtained 
knowledge and deliverance, and received sight ? World- 
honour’d one, that which is called rupa (form) is neither 
self, or not-self, nor all things ; that which we call sanjnya, 
and vedana, and sanscara, and vijnyana — all these are neither 
self or not self, or all things. So, I perceive that I have 
received sight, world-honour’d one. Now, with the great- 
est joy I leave my house and family, and apply myself to 
wisdom. Would that you would receive me as a disciple ! 
Buddha replied: Well come! 0 Bikshu ! And so he ob- 
tained the fruit (condition) of an Arhat. 
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“ Again, among the heretics, there was a Brahmatchari 
whose family name was Kasyapa (belonging to Basra pa), 
who once more addressed Buddha thus : Gotama, is the 
body the same as the Life, or different ? Tathagata re- 
mained silent. And so a second and third time. The 
Brahmatchari then continued : Gotama, if, in the interval 
after giving up the body, and not assuming another, the 
life be not extinct, then I contend the body and the life are 
different things. Gotama, why are you silent ? why do you 
not answer me ? Illustrious youth, what I say is this : that 
both body and life are the result of causal concatenation, 
and I deny that any phaenomenal existence is independent 
of the same connection. The Brahmatchari rejoined: Gotama, 
I see in the world phenomena (laws) not resulting from 
cause. Buddha said : Brahmatchari, what are the pheno- 
mena you refer to ? The Brahmatchari replied : I see a 
great fire, consisting of burning brushwood and logs ; the 
wind blows the flame and extinguishes it, where the flame 
was before there is now nothing — why may not this be 
spoken of as ‘ without cause’? Buddha said ; Illustrious 
youth, I declare that this fire is produced by cause, I deny 
that it is uncaused. The Brahmatchari replied : Gotama, 
when the bright shining light goes out and is extinguished, 
it produces no effect, the wood is left uncharred ; what, 
then, mean you by saying that there was any cause here, 
operating in the way of the concatenation you name ? 
Buddha said : Illustrious youth, although there may be no 
charcoal produced, because the wood extinguished the fire, 
this does not destroy my argument that there is a connec- 
tion of cause and result. Gotama, suppose a man cast off 
his body, and has not yet resumed another, in the interven- 
ing years of existence where is the connexion of cause and 
effect ? Brahmatchari, said Buddha, the cause and effect is 
found in ignorance (avidya) and desire (trishna?). Because 
of these two, life remains fixed; illustrious youth, because 
of this connexion of cause and effect, the body and the life 
are one ; and because of this same connexion, the body and 
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tlie life are different. The wise man ought not to confine 
himself to one view of a case, and to say that the body and 
the life are always different. The Brahmatchari said : W orld- 
honour’d one ! Would that you would distinguish and ex- 
plain this paradox, and cause me thoroughly to understand 
the character of this cause and effect. Buddha said : Brah- 
matchari, the cause (of phenomenal existence) is to be 
found in the five constituents of the body (panchaskandhas), 
and the effect or result (fruit) is to be sought in the same 
constituents. Illustrious youth ! If, in the case of sentient 
creatures, there were no kindling of the fire, then, I say, 
there would be no smoke. The Brahmatchari said : World- 
honour’d one ! I have acquired knowledge ! I have gained 
light ! Buddha said : Illustrious youth ! Say ! what is it 
you know ? what is it you see ? World -honour’d one ! the 
fire is the same as the existence of sorrow, which leads to 
birth in the five ways : the smoke, also, is the consequence 
of this sorrow — impermanence and impurity (anatman) — 
offensive to the sight and smell, mischievous and hurtful, 
and therefore called ‘ smoke.’ But cutting away the root 
of sorrow, then all sentient creatures will escape the results 
of which I speak; and this is just what Tathagata says: 
‘ Kindle not the fire, and there will be no offensive smoke.’ 
World-honour 1 d one ! as I have thus obtained true sight, 
would that your love would receive me as a disciple, etc. 

“Again, among the heretics was a Brahmatchari called 
Purna, who spoke thus : Gotama ! according to your view, 
is the world itself permanent, so that it can be spoken of 
as such : is it true or empty ; constant or mutable, or both, 
or neither; boundless or terminable; or not terminable and 
yet not boundless ; body and life ; the same or different. 
Tathagata, after his Nirvana, is he completely gone or not ? 
or both? or neither? Buddha replied: Pouma, I do not say 
the world is constant, or empty, or true, or in any other 
way you have indicated. Pourna replied : But on what 
account do you refuse to adopt these expressions? Buddha 
said: Pourna, if there is a man who says the world is con- 
stant, who considers this to be the truth, and rejects the 
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assertions of others as false — all this is mere speculation, 
which leads from one step to another, till the man utterly 
forgets the one great task of getting rid of old age, and birth, 
and disease, and death ; he remains involved in the six con- 
ditions of transmigration, participating in every kind of 
sorrow ; and just so with regard to the other questions you 
have proposed, they are all speculative, and therefore un- 
profitable. . This is the fault, Purna, I see in these queries, 
and so I will have nothing to do with them. Gotama, if 
you thus regard these questions, and refuse to consider 
them, may I ask what it is that you declare to be worth 
consideration ? Pourna, what I consider worth considering 
is the question of Life and Death. And it is because 
Tathagata has put away and freed himself from Life and 
Death, therefore he entangles himself with no such questions 
as those you have proposed ; but such things as Tathagata 
deals with are not these mere entanglements. Gotama, 
what then do you deal with and speak upon ? Illustrious 
youth ! what I deal with are the questions of sorrow, accu- 
mulation, extinctibn, the way (or the accumulation of sorrow 
and the plan of extinction). I explain and analyse these 
truths : here is my field of speculation ; therefore I exclude 
and ignore all other questions, all preferences, or questions 
about transmigration, or idle and vain questions. I devote 
myself wholly to moral culture, so as to arrive at the highest 
condition of Moral Rest (the highest Nirvana), aiming 
solely to obtain the unchangeable body, which has no 
bounds or limits (neither East, West, South, or North), 
Pourna said : Gotama, by what series of cause and effect is 
this constant and unchangeable body thus without limits 
and bounds produced ? Buddha said : Illustrious youth ! 
I will ask you, and do you reply honestly, What is your 
opinion, illustrious youth, when a great fire is kindled in 
your sight, at the time of its being thus kindled, do you 
know of its being so or not ? Certainly, Gotama, I do. 
And at the time of the fire going out, are you aware of it or 
not ? Certainly, Gotama, T am. Pourna, if a man were to 
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ask you where the fire was brought from that burns before 
you, and where it goes to when it is put out, what would 
you answer? Gotama, in reply to such a question, I should 
say, at the time when the fire was first produced, that it 
depended on various concurrent circumstances, and that 
when these circumstances were in abeyance and the fuel ex- 
pended, that then the fire went out. But if any one asked 
you where the fire went to when it died out, what would 
you say ? Gotama, I should reply, that the circumstances 
which led to its origin operating no longer, the fire had 
gone out, and had really gone nowhere. 

“Illustrious youth ! Tathagata speaks exactly so as to the 
impermanence of the various constituents of body (viz., the 
skandhas) : he says, the cause of all is attachment, this is 
the occasion of the fire ; but when once the fire has been 
kindled, and the sensible world (the twenty-five bhuvanas) 
originated, it cannot be said that the origin is from the 
North or South, or East or West; and just so with the 
destruction and extinction of the fire. Illustrious youth ! 
because Tathagata has entirely got rid of the subjects of 
impermanence composing the body, therefore his body is 
permanent, and therefore boundless. Pournasaid: I have 
a comparison to propose : may I state it ? Buddha said : 
Good ! good ! speak as you please. World-konour’d one ! 
as if outside a village there was a grove of Sala trees, in the 
midst of which is one tree, older by a hundred years than 
any in the grove, about which the owner of the property is 
peculiarly anxious; he waters it and uses every timely pre- 
caution to preserve it ; so that, although the tree is out- 
wardly rotten, its bark and branches and leaves all gone, 
there is a strong principle of vitality in it yet. Thus, also, 
I regard Tathagata; all outward appearances gone, there is 
left only that one true principle of life, which exists inde- 
pendently of all external pluenomena. AVorld-honour’d one ! 
I now rejoice to become thy disciple, etc. 

“Again, there was a Bralimatchari called Tsing-tsing, 1 
1 Vimala (?) 
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wlio said: Gotama, in ignorance of what Law is it that men 
speculate concerning permanence and non-permanence, etc. ? 
Buddha replied : Illustrious youth ! because men do not 
understand the character of the five skandhas, they use 
such speculations. The Brahmatcliari replied : And the 
knowledge of what Law is it that puts an end to such ques- 
tions? Buddha replied : The knowledge of the five skandhas. 
The Brahmatcliari replied: Would that the world-honour’ d 
one would explain and discriminate on my account this 
question of permanence and non-permanence. Buddha said : 
Illustrious youth ! if a man let go his hold on the world, so 
as to store up no further works (karma), this man will 
understand the character of permanence and non-perma- 
nence. The Brahmatc-hari replied: World-honour’ d one! I 
have gained knowledge ! I have received sight ! Buddha 
replied : What is it you know and see ? He rejoined : I see 
that from what is called ignorance (avidya) and attachment 
(trishna) are produced the results of effort (upadana) and 
condition (bhava). If men would but reject and put away 
the attachment and the ignorance, then there would be 
neither effort nor condition of merit nor demerit, and then 
men would know the true meaning of permanence and non- 
permanence. Thus have I gained true knowledge and 
light, and adore the three precious gems, etc. 

“ Again, there was a Brahmatcliari called Yatsa putra 
(tuh tse), who spoke thus: Gotama, I desire to ask you 
some questions : will you hear me ? Tathagata remained 
silent ; and so a second and third time. Then Yatsa putra 
continued : Gotama, I have for a long time had a close 
friendship with you , 1 and our opinions are in general alike. 
Why, then, do you refuse to answer me, desiring to inter- 
rogate you? Then the world-honour’d one reflected, and 
at last replied : Yatsa putra, it is well ! it is well ! ask me 
what you please respecting your doubts, and I will freely 

1 If this Yatsa lie the same as the one alluded to hy AVassilief, it would 
appear that lie had been a disciple, but was condemned for holding here- 
tical views ( Bon. Id is Die , \ 57.) 
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answer you. Then Yatsa putra said : Gotama, is there a 
good man (or virtue) in the world? Yes, Brahmatclmri. 
And is there that which is not good? Yes, Brahmatchari. 
Gotama, I ask you to give me some rule to know the law of 
virtue and the law of evil. Buddha said: Illustrious youth! 
there is much to be said on this subject, but for your 
sake I will briefly expound it. Illustrious youth ! desire 
is the source of evil. Those who cast off desire, these 
are called good. And so with reference to anger and 
delusion. So, again, ‘ murder’ is evil ; and he who kills not 
is good. And so through all the list of sinful actions, down 
to ‘ heresy,’ all these are evil. Thus, illustrious youth, I 
have declared for your sake the threefold character of virtue 
and vice (i. e., rejecting desire, anger, aversion), and the 
tenfold character (i. e., avoiding the ten crimes forbidden by 
the commandments) ; and I repeat, whoever is able to cast 
away covetous desire, anger, delusion, and all other sources 
of moral defect (leaks), and to separate himself from all 
mundane influences — this man is virtuous. The Brahma- 
tchari rejoined: And, Gotama, is there one Bikshu in all the 
company of your followers who has arrived at this condition 
of virtue? Buddha replied : Illustrious youth ! not one only, 
nor two nor three, but countless numbers of such proficients. 
[And so he asks if there is a Bikshuni, a Upasaka, or Upa- 
sika who has arrived at this perfection, and receives similar 
answers.] \ atsa then replied : World-honour’d one ! may 
I use a comparison ? Certainly, illustrious youth, as your 
heart prompts you. World-honour’d one! just as the Naga 
Rajah Xandaupananda sheds down the rain equally, so 
Tathagata sheds down the rain of the Law, on all alike, 
justly and without preference. World-honour’d one ! sup- 
pose the class of heretics desire to become converts, what 
directions does Tathagata give as to the proper time for 
such profession. Buddha said : Illustrious youth ! either of 
the four mouths (of the Varsha or Wass season), without 
any preference, is fit for such profession. World-honour’d 
one ! if so, oli ! would that I might now become a disciple 
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etc. At this time the world-honour’d one spoke thus to 
Kaundinya : Receive this Vatsa putra as a disciple, and 
deliver to him the five Rules of the lay-disciple. Then 
Kaundinya, according to Buddha’s directions, gave direc- 
tions, in the midst of the congregation, that there should 
be a public assembly (sangha-kamma, vide Lotus, 43 i ), 
whilst Vatsa, fifteen days after his profession of faith, 
arrived at the condition of a Srotapanna. After this, Y atsa 
thought thus with himself : If I have indeed attained Su- 
preme Wisdom, I have attained it from the instruction of 
Buddha; it behoves me, therefore, to see him at once. Im- 
mediately going into his presence, he worshipped him pros- 
trate on the ground, and having completed his act of rever- 
ence, he remained fixed with unmoved countenance. 1 2 Then 
he asked Buddha, saying, World-honour’d one ! having 
attained to my present condition of enlightenment, I further 
pray that Buddha would instruct me how to reach the 
supreme condition of unsurpassed wisdom. Buddha said : 
Illustrious youth! diligently and earnestly striving after the 
condition of Samata (Repose) and that of Vipasina (clear 
sight), then you may advance through every stage of mental 
advancement, until you arrive at the condition of Buddha 
himself. Vatsa having heard this, worshipped and de- 
parted, and taking up his residence in the Sala grove, 
practised these two rules of Samata and A' ipasina, and thus 
iu a short time arrived at the condition of a Rabat. At 
this time there were countless Bikshus desirous to go to, the 
place where Buddha was. Vatsa then asked them r Virtu- 
ous ones, where go ye ? To the place where Buddha is, 
they replied. Vatsa continued: If, virtuous ones, ye arrive 
there, let it be known that Vatsa, having perfected hirn- 

1 This a very curious, though a very common phrase; the original is 
“chu yih min.” It is translated from the Sanscrit by Burnouf. ‘-ho re- 
mained in a place apart by himself.” (Lotus, p. '272, line 11.) This ren- 
dering is confirmed by Spiegel in the Kammavakya (p. 1, Lat. vers., 
line 8). 

2 Pali, Bhante. 
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self in the two rules, has obtained supreme wisdom, and 
now, thanks to Buddha, is about to enter Pari-Nirvana. 
Then all those Bikshus, coming into the presence of Buddha, 
spoke thus : World-honour’ d one ! Yatsa putra, the Brali- 
inatchari, by practising the two Laws, has obtained Supreme 
Wisdom, desires to return his grateful thanks to Buddha, 
ere he enters the final Nirvana. Buddha replied: Illustrious 
youths ! Yatsa putra having obtained the condition of a 
Rahat, ye ought all to go and pay worship to his body. 
Then the Bikshus, thus commissioned, returned to the 
place of his decease, and paid his body every reverence. ” 

THE SUTRA OF FORTY-TWO SECTIONS. 

4. The numerous works which are preserved in the Bud- 
dhist Canon are classed under three divisions or collections, 
viz.: Works ondiscipliue(Yinaya); Dogmaticworks (Sutras) ; 
Liturgical and philosophical works (abhidarma). Of these, 
the first alone can have any claim to authenticity, as em- 
bodying the teaching of Buddha. M. Wassilief has stated 
broadly that Buddha himself left behind him no written 
document, nor did he preach any other doctrine but the one 
we have already named, /. e., the vanity of all that belongs 
to the world. 1 But, doubtless, he established certain rules 
for the conduct of his followers, and enunciated certain 
broad principles for their instruction and guidance. Some 
of these are embodied in the Gathas already quoted, others 
are found scattered throughout the immense literature which, 
having been written at a date long posterior to the death of 
the founder of the Religion, has been attributed to him, as 
representing the principles and the discipline he recom- 
mended in his lifetime. There is the Dliammapada, for 
example, a work found in the Southern Canon, and belong- 
ing to the Sutra-pitaka, or collection of works on dogma, 
which, without having any claim to a remote antiquity in 


1 Dv.dJ.hh me, p. OH. 
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its present form, 1 yet doubtless embodies tlie essence of 
Buddha’s teaching. Its very title, Footsteps of the Law, or, 
as we might say, Yestijes of Religious Doctrine, seems to 
imply that its authority is merely that of a late compilation ; 
and yet it is classed among the Sutras, which, theoretically 
at least, were delivered by Ananda immediately after Bud- 
dha’s death. With respect to the age when this and similar 
compilations were reduced to a written form, there is evi- 
dence to be found in various quarters. With respect to the 
Dliammapada, the question of age has been considered in an 
exhaustive manner in the English edition of that work by 
Prof. Max Muller (pp. xvi-xvii). But we have positive 
proof in China that works of this character were found in a 
written form as early, at least, as the beginning of our own 
ffira. The Sutra named the “Forty-two Sections,” which is 
of a purely ethical character, was brought to China in its 
present form about a.d. 70. This fact can admit of no dis- 
pute, for it is recorded in the annals of the country, and a 
temple was built in memory of it, an account of which is 
given at large in a well known and authentic work, called 
the History of the Lo Yang Temples , It is only reasonable, 
then, to suppose, if this work were so well known in India 
at the time of the first Chinese embassy, viz., 64 a.d., as to 
be thought the most proper for translation, in order to 
exhibit the doctrines of the religion about to be introduced 
into the country, that it was reduced to the written form in 
India at an earlier period ; and therefore we cannot be far 
wrong if we give it an age at least as great as the beginning 
of the Christian sera. But, in the first section of this work, 
the existence of the 250 Rules of the Pratimbksha, 2 or the 
Rules of Conventual Discipline, is plainly referred to ; so 
that we must assume that these Rules were well known and 
generally accepted at the time of the composition of the 

1 Spence Hardy speaks of its recent origin. Theories and Legends, 

p. xl. 

- I’rof. Max Muller has shown also that the Dhammapada speaks of 
the 1’iatinu'iksha as an old established code. Dhamuiapada, § 1N5, n. 
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Sutra ; and we are thus carried back to a still earlier date 
for the reduction of these Rules to their present number 
and form. Without, therefore, having positive evidence as 
to the age of these works, we are not left without some 
limits, later than which they cannot be placed. This is so 
far satisfactory, that it settles the question as to an inter- 
mixture of doctrine resulting from intercourse with Chris- 
tian people. There can be little doubt that the morality 
of Buddhism and its Monastic Rules are of independent 
origin, and therefore offer a clear field for the investigation 
of the question as to how far the Human Mind is capable of 
advancing in the search after Truth and practice of Virtue 
by its own unaided power. 

I shall proceed, in pursuance of my plan, to translate the 
two works I have named, that is to say, the Sutra of the 
Forty-two Sections 1 and the Pratimoksha, as bearing on the 
question of Buddhism as a Religious Belief. 

“ Now it came to pass, when the worshipful Buddha had 
arrived at the condition of complete enlightenment, he 
thought thus with himself : ‘ The perfect Rest, which results 
from the extinction of Desire, this is the highest conquest 
of self. To remain fixed in Religious reverie, this is to 
conquer the Devil.’ So at once he began to preach in the 
Deer Park for the salvation of men (all living), and parti- 
cularly for the sake of Kaundinya and his companions, the 
five men, he preached on the subject of the four great 
Truths, and thus brought them deliverance. At this time, 
moreover, there were certain Bikshus who conversed on 
various subjects that caused them difficulty (doubt), and 
who requested Buddha to explain them with a view to their 
being set at Rest, on which the Worshipful one began to 

1 For an account of the Dream of Ming-Ti, which led to the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China, and the translation of the work named in 
the text, vide Journal of the R.A.S., vol. xix, part 3. I may here add 
that M. Julien has expressed an opinion as to the origin of the title of 
this Sutra (Memoires de Hiouen-Thsang, m, 59, n). 
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teach them and explain their difficulties one by one, and to 
open their understanding ; whilst they, with closed hands, 
reverently replied to his questions, and followed their Master’s 
directions. At this time it was that the Worshipful Buddha 
himself delivered this exact Sutra of forty-two divisions. 

1. Buddha said : The man who leaves his parents and 
quits his home for the sake of Religion ; who understands 
his own heart, and penetrates to the hidden motive of his 
life ; and is able to exhibit (in himself) the Law that admits 
of no selfish consideration 1 — this man is rightly called a 
Shaman. Such an one — continuing in the 250 Rules, and 
persevering in the four straight paths, aspiring after a con- 
dition of mental Rest and Purity — he shall attain to the 
state of a Rabat. 

2. Buddha said: The Rahat is able to fly through the 
air, 3 change his appearance, fix the years of his life, shake 
heaven and earth. The successive stages towards this con- 
dition of Being are — The Anagamin, who, at the expiration 
of his life (years), ascends in a spiritual form to the nineteen 
heavens, and in one of those completes his destiny, by 
becoming a Rahat. Next is the condition of a Sakradagamin, 
in which, after one birth and death, a man becomes a Rahat. 
Next, the condition of a Srotapanna, in which, after seven 
births and deaths, a man becomes a Rahat. These are 
they who, having entirely separated themselves from all 

' The original phrase “wou wei ” is of very frequent occurrence in 
Chinese Buddhist books; it is translated by Mr. Edkins as “non-action” 
(Pkostiix, No. 2, p. 13) ; and he confirms his view by comparing the 
expression with the Mongol and Manchu rendering of the passage ; it 
seems to me, however, that we must take “ wef’ as the substantive verb, 
and regard it as equivalent to the Sanscrit “ asmita,” “ selfishness,” or 
“ I-am-ness” (vide Vishnu Purana, p. 34, n). It also corresponds to 
the expression anupadiysiuo of the Dhammapada, which Prof. Max 
Muller construes “ caring for nothing in this world.” Dhammapada, 
§ 20, n. 

2 Compare Cudworth’s account of the passage in the Gemara of the 
Sanhedrim. Intellectual System , n, 797 ; also F. Spiegel's Kammavakya, 
p. 39, line 1. 
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Desire and Lust, are like brandies of a tree cut off and 
dead. 

3. Buddha said : The Shaman who has left his home, 
banished Desire, expelled Love, fathomed the bottom of 
his own heart, penetrated the deep principle of Universal 
Mind (Buddha), understood the principle that there is no 
subjective personal existence, or objective aim in life, or 
result to be obtained, whose heart is neither hampered by 
the practice of Religion or fettered by the bonds of life, 
without anxious thought, without active endeavour, without 
careful preparation, without successful accomplishment, at- 
taining the highest possible point of true Being, with- 
out passing through any successive and distinct stages of 
progress — this is, indeed, “to be Religious” (or to attain or 
practise Bodhi, i.c., Supreme Reason). 

4. Buddha said : He who receives the Tonsure 1 and be- 
comes a Shaman (or in order to be a Shaman), and accepts 
the Law of Buddha, must forego all worldly wealth, must 
beg whatever he requires, take one meal iu the middle of 
the day, live under a tree, and be concerned for nothing 
more. Lust and concupiscence are the sole causes of all the 
folly and confusion in the world. 

5. Buddha said : Living creatures become good by ten 
things, and by ten things become evil. What are these 
ten things ? Three of them belong to the body ; four to 
the speech; three to the thoughts. Murder, theft, lust, are 
the first three. Equivocation, slandering, lying, and flattery 
are the four. Envy, anger, and delusion are the three. 
Absence of belief in the three objects of worship is the 
highroad to error. The Upasaka, practising the five Rules, 3 
and not drawing back in his aim to observe the ten Rules 3 
— this man will obtain Perfection (Bodlii). 

1 It would seem from the Sanehi Sculptures (compare e. g. plate 
xxxi. tig. 2) that the tonsure was not a primitive institution of Buddhism. 

2 Rot to kill; not to steal; not to commit adultery ; not to lie; not to 
use intoxicating drink. 

3 In addition to the above, not to eat after mid-day ; not to attend 
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6. Buddha said: A man guilty of every kind of dis- 
obedience, and not purging himself by repentance, con- 
firms himself in his wickedness, and must certainly return 
to life in a bodily shape, even as the water returns to the 
sea ; but yet, by acting up to his duty, and getting rid of 
his evil ways, understanding the character of sin, and 
avoiding disobedience, and so attaining to virtue — this man, 
when his day of punishment is over, may afterwards attain 
to supreme Reason (perfection) . 

7. Buddha said : a man who foolishly does me wrong 
(or, regards me as being, or doing, wrong), I will return to him 
the protection of my ungrudging love the more evil comes 
from him, the more good shall go from me ; the fragrance of 
these good actions, always redounding to me, the harm of the 
slanderer’s words returning to him. There was a foolish man 
once heard Buddha, whilst preaching, defend this great prin- 
ciple of returning good for evil, and therefore he came and 
abused Buddha. Buddha was silent, and would not answer 
him, pitying his mad folly. The man having finished his 
abuse, Buddha asked him, saying : “ Son, w'hen a man for- 
gets the rules of politeness in making a present to another, 
the custom is to say: f Keep your present’. 3 Son! you have 
now railed at me ! I decline to entertain your abuse ! and 
request you to keep it ; a source of misery to yourself. F or 
as sound belongs to the drum, and shadow to the substance, 
so in the end misery will certainly overtake the evil doer.” 

8. Buddha said : A wicked man who reproaches a virtuous 
one, is like one wdio looks up and spits at Heaven ; the 
spittle soils not the Heaven, but comes back and defiles his 

dancing parties or theatres ; not to use perfumes or unguents ; not to 
seek high seats or couches when in company ; not to covet or possess 
gold or silver or jewels. Vide M. B., 21, and Buddhist Pihjt’ims , p. 
59, n. 

' The “ sse tang t’se” of the original are the four elements of bene- 
volence,” and are explained by Burnouf, Lotus. 405. They are enu- 
merated also in the Lalita Vista ca (Foueaux), p. 51. 

- For the use of “ Kwai" in this sense, vide Confncian Analects, xvii, 
1. i, and xviii, 4. 
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own person. So again, he is like one who flings flirt at 
another, when the wind is contrary, the dirt floes but return 
on him who threw it. The virtuous man cannot be hurt, 
the misery that the other would inflict comes back on 
himself. 

9. Buddha said : A man, in the practice of Religion, who 
exercises charity from a feeling of necessary obligation, or 
from a feeling of partiality, does not obtain much merit. 
But he who is charitable, and at the same time guards his 
motive in respectful deference to the principles of Religion, 
this man’s merit will be very great. And when one sees a 
man giving anything in charity, and rejoices at it on the 
ground that he is thus advancing the cause of Religion, he 
also shall obtain merit. Not that the merit of the first is 
less, but on the principle of many men lighting their 
fires from one torch, they do not diminish the light 
from which they take their fire, so is it with this question of 
merit. 

10. Buddha said: To feed crowds by the hundred is not 
to he compared to the act of feeding one really good man ; 
to feed good men by the thousand, is not to be compared 
to the act of feeding one lay-disciple, (or a Samancra, who 
has taken a vow to observe the five Rules) ; to feed such 
persons by the myriad is not to bo compared to the act of 
feeding one-Srotapanna ; to feed such persons by the million 
is not like feeding one Sakradagamin ; to feed such by the 
ten million is not like feeding one Anagamin ; to feed such 
persons by the ten myriads 1 is not like feeding one Rabat ; 
to feed such by the hundred myriads is not like feeding one 
Pratyeka Buddha : to feed such by the thousand myriad is 
not like feeding one Buddha, and learning to pray to him 
from a desire to save all living creatures. To feed one good 
man however, is infinitely greater in point of merit, than 
attending to questions about Heaven and earth, spirits and 

1 This shows how loose the number known as one “Yih” is; it ought 
to be “ by the hundred million,” according to the natural order of pro- 
gression. Vide p. 104 of this work. 
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demons, such as occupy ordinary men. These matters are 
not to be compared to the religious duty we owe to our 
parents. Our parents are very Divine. 

11. Buddha said : There are twenty difficult things in the 
world — being poor to be charitable ; being rich and great ; 
to be religious ; to escape destiny 1 ; to get sight of the 
Scriptures ; 3 to be born when a Buddha is in the world ; to 
repress lust and banish desire ; to see an agreeable object 
and not seek to obtain it ; to be strong without being rash f 
to hear insult without anger ; to move in the world (to touch 
things) without setting the heart on it ; to investigate a 
matter to the very bottom ; not to contemn the ignorant ; 
thoroughly to extirpate self-esteem ; to be good and at the 
same time to be learned and clever; to see the hidden 
principle in the profession of Religion ; to attain one’s end 
without exultation ; to exhibit in a right way the doctrine 
of expediency to save men by converting them ; to be the 
same in heart and life; to avoid controversy. 

12. There was a Shaman who asked Buddha, by what 
influences does a man acquire reason, (or, become en- 
lightened), and by doing what may a man know his pre- 
vious modes of existence ? 5 Buddha said : Reason has 
no form or characteristics by which it maj be known ; 
there is no profit in such inquiries. The man who wishes 
to acquire this knowledge should guard his powers of will, 
and his conduct. — You may compare it to the act of rubbing 
a mirror, and removing the dust ; the lustre of the mirror 
is thus preserved, and you see at once its self-included 

1 Literally, sentenced by destiny, not to die. 

- Sutras of Buddha. 

3 Or, it may be, “ having power, not to be proud.” 

' The expression “fang-pien” is explained by Julien (ii, xri, n.) as 
equivalent to the “ doctrine of Buddha,’’ in which sense the passage in 
the text would signify “ to exhibit by a virtuous life the doctrine of 
Buddha.” But the phrase has a very wide meaning ; it is translated 
from the Sanscrit by Burnout u babilite dans l’emploi des moyens’’ 
( Lotus , cap. ii), 

5 Or, it may bo, “know (how long) he shall sojourn in life." 

o 2 
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character. 1 So if you banish lust and keep yourself free 
(empty) (from pollution), you will at once obtain enlighten- 
ment, and straightway know your ultimate (or previous) 
destiny. 

13. Buddha said: Who is the good man? The religious 
man only is good. And what is goodness ? First and 
foremost it is the agreement of the w T ill wutk the conscience 
(Reason). Who is the great man? He who is strongest 
in the exercise of patience. He who patiently endures 
injury, and maintains a blameless life — he is a man indeed ! 
And who is a worshipful man (i. c., a man deserving 
reverence or worship (or, a Buddha) ? A man whose heart has 
arrived at the highest degree of enlightenment. All dust 
removed, all wicked actions uprooted, all within calm and 
pure, without any blemish, who is accpiainted with all things 
from first to last — and even with those things that have 
not yet transpired — who knows and sees and hears all 
things — such universal wisdom is rightly called “illumina- 
tion.” 

14. Buddha said : A man who cherishes lust and desire, 
and does not aim after (see) supreme knowledge, is like a 
vase of dirty water, in which all sorts of beautiful objects 
are placed — the water being shaken up men can see nothing 
of the objects therein placed ; so it is lust and desire, 
causing confusion and disorder in tlio heart, are like the 
mud in the water; they prevent our seeing the beauty of 
supreme reason (Religion). But if a man, by the gradual 
process of confession and penance, comes near to the 
acquirement of knowledge, then the mud in the water being 
removed, all is clear and pure — remove the pollution and 
immediately of itself comes forth the substantial form. So 
also when a fire is placed under a pot, and the water within 
it made to boil, then whoever looks down upon it will seo 
no shadow of himself. So the three poisons which rage 
within the heart 3 , and the five obscurities" which embrace it, 

1 This is probably die meaning of the text. 

- I he tliier }ioi"Oii." an* eovotou^m'sri, anjicr, delusion. 

The tivr oWurities air cm y. passion, sloth, \aeillation, unbelief. 
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effectually prevent one attaining (seeing) supreme reason. 
But once get rid of the pollution of the wicked heart, and 
then we perceive the spiritual portion of ourselves which we 
have had from the first, although involved in the net of life 
and death — gladly then we mount to the Paradise (lands) 
of all the Buddhas, where reason and virtue continually 
abide. 

15. Buddha said : A man who devotes himself to Religion 
is like a man who tabes a lighted torch into a dark house ; 
the darkness is at once dissipated, and there is light ! Once 
persevere in the search after wisdom, and obtain knowledge 
of truth — error and delusion entirely rooted out — oh ! 
what perfect illumination will there be ! 

16. Buddha said: In reflection, in life, in conversation, 
in study, I never for a moment forget the supreme end, 
Religion (Reason). 

17. Buddha said: Let one behold heaven and earth, and 
think, <f these are impermanent” — and so the mountains and 
rivers, all impermanent ! the varied forms of life and the 
productions of nature, all destined to terminate and perish ! 
Attaining to this condition of mind, in a moment there will 
he illumination (Reason). 

18. Buddha said: Throughout an entire day’s conduct to 
keep the thoughts steadily on Religion (Reason), and from 
this religious conduct to realise a deep principle of Faith; 
this indeed is blessedness without measure ! 

19. Buddha said : Never tire of self-reflection; the four 
constituents (elements) in your body arc merely names, and 
therefore without any personal reality. That which one 
calls “ self” is but a passing guest, and its concerns all like 
the mirage of the desert. 

20. Buddha said : A man following the bent of his carnal 
desires, does in fact search after so many painted names 
(nicknames), and his case may be compared to the burning 
incense, the fragrance of which all men perceive, but in its 
burning it is self-consumed ; so the foolish man, coveting 
the toys (names) of passing life, and not looking after his 
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religious interests (reason), Las to endure the misery of a 
vain searcL, and tLe repentance which must come afterwards. 

21. Buddha said : A man who rudely grasps after wealth 
or pleasure, is like a little child coveting honey cut with a 
knife; scarcely has he had one taste of its sweetness, before 
he perceives the pain of his wounded tongue. 

22. Buddha said : A man bound by the silken cords of 
Love (relating to women and children) endures misery 
greater than that caused by the chains and bonds of the 
infernal lictors ; for these have a cause and a termination ; 
but the sensual passions, though entailing the misery of 
the tiger’s mouth (/. c. perdition) are yet so sweet that 
the heart ever clings to the recollection of them. What 
reprieve, then, can there be to the punishment which 
ensues? 

28. Buddha said : Of all the lusts and desires, there is 
none so powerful as sexual inclination. This is so strong 
that there is no other worth speaking of beyond it. Suppose 
there were two of the same character, then under the whole 
heaven no flesh could be saved, (or, be in possession 
of reason). 

2L Buddha said: Lust and desire, in respect of a man, 
are like a person who takes a lighted torch and runs with it 
against the wind. Foolish man ! not lettiug go the torch 
you must needs have the pain of a burnt hand — and so with 
respect to the jioison of covetousness, lust, anger, envy, 
folly, and unbelief, these dwelling in a man, and not soon 
eradicated by the use of reason (Religion), the misery to the 
person concerned will be just like the self-inflicted pain 
on the hand of the foolish man bearing the torch. 

2-j. A Deva once offered a woman of pleasure to Buddha, 
desiring to try his inclination, and so have proof of his 
religious principles (reason). Buddha said : “ Every dung 
cart (weed bag) carries its own filth, but how comes it that 
you occupy yourself with such lewd (common) devices as 
these ? It is difficult to excite one to the commission of 
such deeds, whose very condition of entire disuse prevents 
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any such gratification. ” The Deva overpowered with awe 
on this asked Buddha to explain the principle of his Religion, 
on which Buddha entered on an inquiry which led to the 
conversion of the Deva and his arriving at the position of 
a Srciugaiina. 

90. Buddha said: Religious persons are like the wood 
that floats down the running stream of water, touching 
neither the left nor the right bank ; not concerning them- 
selves with worldly matters, nor yet with those hidden 
things which relate to the worship of spirits ; nor yet 
standing still to rot in the middle of the revolving eddies, 
such persons I undertake shall enter the ocean. Men, 
engaged in religious exercises, not indulging the deceitful 
pleasures of sense, nor engrossed by the vain speculations 
of the different heretical schools; earnestly progressing in 
the practice of true religion, without any unbelief or doubt, 
such men I declare shall be saved, (obtain reason). 

27. Buddha addressed a Shaman thus: ‘ Watch against 
unbelief! You think and you keep thinking! and yet in 
the end you cannot believe. Instead of this, however, be 
anxiously careful to keep away from worldly associations, 
which indeed are the true origin of misery, and occupy 
vourself with the thouo-ht ‘when I am a Rabat then I shall 
believe.” 

28. Buddha addressed all the .Shamans — ‘ Guard against 
looking on a woman. If you see one let it be as though 
you saw her not, and be sure to have no conversation with 
her. But if you must needs speak to her, let it be with 
pure heart and upright conduct. Say to yourself - — ‘ I 
am a Shaman, placed in this sinful world, let me be then as 
the spotless lily, unsoiled by the mud in which it grows.’ 
Is she old ? regard her as your mother. Is she honorable ? 
regard her as your sister. Is she of small account ? regard 
her as a younger sister. Is she a child ? treat her reverently 
and with politeness. Above all consider well with yourself 
this truth, that you only see the external person (from head 
to foot), but if you could only sec within that body what 
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vileness and impurity ! persevere in such reflections as 
these, and your evil thoughts will disappear/’ 

29. Buddha said : A religious man, banishing sensual 
desires, ought to regard them as stubble, ready to be burned 
when the great fire comes at the end of the Kalpa. The 
religious man regarding lust and desire in this light will, 
perforce, put them away from him. 1 

80. Buddha said : A man (once) had grief because his 
lusts could not be appeased, and so he seated himself on 
some sharp knives, in order to free himself from the cause 
of his sin. Buddha addressed him and said : ‘ If you succeed 
in getting rid of the external cause, this is not to be com- 
pared to getting rid of the lustful inclination. The heart is 
the busy contriver of these lusts; compose the heart, and 
these evil thoughts will all be still. But if the wicked heart 
be not set at rest, what benefit will self-mutilation bring V 
Presently, on his death, Buddha said : £ So it is men com- 
monly think ! even as this deluded man !’ 

31. A certain lewd maiden had made an engagement to 
meet a man. At the appointed time she came not ; on which 
he repented of his sin, and said : ‘ Lust ! I know you ! You 
are but the offspring of my own thoughts ! Let mo but stifle 
these thoughts, and at once I prevent you from being born!’ 
Buddha going along the road, and hearing him speak thus, 
addressed the Shamans and said: ‘1 remember this as one of 
the verses of Kasyapa Tathagata, gone abroad into the world/ 
Buddha said : “A man from lust and desire engenders sorrow, 
and from sorrow comes a guilty fear. Banish lust and there 
will bo no sorrow, and if there is no sorrow (or, dejection), 
there will be no guilty fear/" 

82. Buddha said : A man w r ho is under the influence of 
religious principle may be compared to a single warrior 
opposed to ten thousand in the fight. The well-armed and 

1 Compare with this the corresponding sentiment found in the fourth 
chapter of Malaria and the first verse. 

■ ibis probably is the "at lid alluded to as having been uttered by 
Kasyapa Buddha. 
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disciplined soldier comes forth from the gate desiring to 
engage. The thought possesses him that his strength may 
fail; and he begins to withdraw ; but when half-way in his 
retreat he returns, and obstinately fights and falls in the 
accomplishment of victory; (or it may be rendered, “resolves 
to fight even to death.'’'’) Brought back to his country, how 
highly honoured is such a man ! The man who is able to 
govern his heart and keep it pure, and persevering against 
all obstacles advances onward, not entrapped by any enticing 
words of worldliness or folly ; this man, lust banished, vice 
destroyed, will obtain salvation (reason). 

83. There was a Shaman who nightly recited the Scrip- 
tures with plaintive and husky voice, desiring to do penance 
for some thought of returning to sin. Buddha in a gentle 
voice addressed him thus: '’Tell me, my son, when you 
were living in the world, what did you practise yourself in 
learning V He replied, ‘ I was always playing on my lute.’ 
Buddha said: 'And if the strings cf your instrument were 
lax, what then V He replied, ' They would not sound.’ 
‘ And if they were too tight, what then ?’ He replied, ' The 
sound would be too sharp.’ ‘ But if they were tuned to a 
just medium, what then?’ He replied, ‘All the sounds 
would then be harmonious and agreeable.’ Buddha addressed 
the Shaman — ‘ The way of Religion (learning) is even so. 
Keep the mind well adjusted, and you will be able to acquire 
reason.’ 

34. Buddha said : The practice of Religion is just like the 
process followed in an iron foundry. The metal being melted, 
is gradually separated from the dross and drops down ; so 
that the vessel made from the metal must needs be good. 
The way of wisdom is likewise a gradual process ; consisting 
in the separation of all heart pollution, and so by persever- 
ance, reason is accomplished. Any other course is but 
weariness of the flesh, and this results in mental sorrow, 
and this leads to apostasy, and this leads to hell (Asura). 

85. Buddha said : A religious man has his griefs and 
sorrows the same as the irreligious man ; for from birth to 
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old age, and from tbis through disease to death, how endless 
are the sorrows to be endured ? But when all these sorrows 
and accumulated guilt result in endless births and deaths ; 
this grief is indeed past description. 

36. Buddha said : It is difficult for a man to avoid the 
three evil ways of birth (viz., heart, demon, or in Hell), and 
to be born as a human being. Having been born as a 
human creature, it is difficult to be born as a man instead 
of a woman. This being so, to have every faculty of mind 
and body complete is difficult. This being so it is difficult 
to be born in the middle country (India). This being so, it 
is difficult to attain knowledge of Buddha’s doctrine. Tbis 
being so, it is difficult to become eminent in the profession 
of that doctrine. This being so, it is difficult to be born in 
the condition of a Bodhisatwa. Tbis being so, it is difficult 
to be born when there is a living Buddha in the world, and 
to take final refuge in the three precious objects of worship. 

37. Buddha asked the Shamans : ‘ In what does a man’s 
life consist ?’ One replied, ‘ In length of days.’ Buddha 
said: ‘Son! you are not able to obtain supreme wisdom.’ 
Again be asked a Shaman the same question. He replied, 
‘ in eating and drinking.’ Buddha answered : ‘ Son, yon 
are not yet able to attain supreme wisdom.’ Again he 
asked the same question of a Shaman, who replied, ‘ Man’s 
life is but a breath, a sigh.’ Buddha answered : ‘ Well said ! 
Son, you are able to speak about the acquirement of supreme 
reason.’ 

38. Buddha said : A disciple removed from me by a 
distance of several thousand li, yet thinking about me and 
keeping my commandments, must in the end obtain per- 
fection. Whilst another who dwells with me and yet allows 
rebellious thoughts, and does wickedly, lie shall not attain 
perfection. Truth of profession results in correct conduct. 
If a man consorting with me does not conform his life to my 
commandments, wliat benefit will ten thousand precepts be 
to him ? 

3!>, Buddha said : A man in the practice of his religion* 


» 
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duties, is like one eating lioney, which is sweet throughout. 
So my doctrines (Sutras) are sweet throughout : the system 
advocated in them is altogether a source of pleasure. Those 
who practise them shall attain supreme knowledge. 

40. Buddha said : A man in the practice of Religion who 
is able to destroy the root of lust and desire in himself, may 
be compared to a person who counts over his beads. One 
by one he counts them, till the whole be finished. So when 
there is an end of wickedness, reason is attained. 

41. Buddha said: All j r ou Shamans who are walking in 
the paths, ought to consider yourselves as oxen carrying 
loads and going through the deep mud. Tired out with 
their exertions they dare not go to the right or left out of 
the way • but they long to get out of the mud, so as to rest 
themselves and have done with it. So the Shaman, regarding 
his passions and desires as worse than that mud, bends his 
whole soul to the pursuit of his path, that he may be able to 
avoid all sorrow. 

42. Buddha said: I regard the dignities of kings and 
princes as the dust-motes in a sunbeam ; the value of gold 
and jewels as that of a broken platter; dresses of the finest 
silk I regard as the scraps of silk given as presents. I 

, regard the collective cliiliocosm as the letter “A.” (the sj'mbol 
of the earth). The four great rivers of the Anavatapta lake 
I regard as the mire that soils one’s feet. The different 
expedients in religious practice I regard as a mere raft to 
carry over the treasure. To wish for the way (oi' Religion) 
of Buddha, as the sky-flowers that dance in the sight ; to 
seek after an inferior kind of Sainadhi, I regard as a prop 
placed under Mount Suineru. To wish for Nirvana as day 
and night wakefulness. I regard the accomplishment of the 
right way (drishti margga) as the dancing of the six dragons, 
the state of perfect mental equilibrium as the true standing 
ground, and all the various forms of apparitional existence 
as the changes of vegetation during the four seasons. 

All the great Bikshus having heard the words of Buddha 
were filled with joy, and respectfully departed. 
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THE PRATIMOKSHA. 

In the previous sections we have observed that the teaching 
of Buddha in the first instance concerned itself principally 
with questions relating to the evils of life, and the mode of 
escape. His followers consisted of men, whether Brahmans, 
or fire worshipers, or hermits, who were convinced of the 
truth of his teaching, and consented to certain simple rules 
of personal discipline. The Brahmans, we are told, existed 
at this time merely as a class of learned men, and not as 
priests, enjoying the respect of the people in consequence 
of their learning . 1 They had perfect liberty to become parti- 
sans of Buddha, or any other master, and hence in the 
celebrated inscriptions of Asoka the Brahmans are associated 
with the Sravakas, or auditors of Buddha’s teaching, and 
placed in precedence, although the king was a convert to 
Buddhism. The general agreement in reference to what 
they should believe (beyond the great questions of Suffering 
and Deliverance) was “ That all which is in concord with 
good sense, or generally speaking, with the particular 
circumstances of the case, that that is also in accord with 
truth, and ought to be taken as a guide, as being the rule 
of Buddha’s teaching” (Wassilief, § IS). From this declara- 
tion it is plain there was ample room for differences of 
opinion, and such differences occurred. These differences 
led to the formation of schools, and to many controversies 
which occupied the attention of the later converts. The 
learned writer already quoted has given it as his opinion 
that the discovery of writing took place in India, many ages 
after Buddha had died. This fact would still further account 
for many of the disagreements which actually occurred. But 
there was no difference of opinion on one point, viz., the neces- 
sity of a code of discipline, when once the ascetics gave up 
their solitary life, and began to assemble in fixed localities. 
Hitherto there had been a tacit agreement on certain great 
principles, such as the following. I. To reject all garments but 
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those of the' meanest description, and of these only to possess 
three. 2. To be" the food necessary for life. 3. To remain 
seated in one place whilst eating. 4. To reside either in 
the forest, or at the foot of a tree, or at least in an open 
space. 1 But in the season of the heavy rains it is plain such 
an ascetic mode of life would not be in keeping with good 
sense, and therefore it became customary for the mendicants 
at this time to retreat to the shelter of friendly houses, and 
from this to assemble in fixed localities, and finally to dwell 
together in community. During this season there was 
established, at a very early period, a form of discipline 
approaching to our ideas of public confession and absolution. 
The custom was for the Brethren (Bhante, or in Chinese, 
Tai-tih) to assemble twice during’ the month, viz., on the 
first and fifteenth, and then to acquit themselves of certain 
faults by public examination and formal denial. This rule 
was such an early one, and the particulars with respect to it 
so well defined, that we find a marked agreement in the 
method of its discharge, both in the Northern and Southern 
schools. The code containing the Rules is called, in Sanscrit, 
the Pratimoksha. In Ceylon it is known as the Pattimokkhan 
(translated “supreme perfection” by Mr. Gogerly), and it 
comes under the classification of the Rules of the Four Divi- 
sions in the Chinese. 

These four divisions arc probably the divisions (vastu) of 
the Vinaya Pitaka, of which the Pratiinoksha was the first. 

The number of the rules varies in different countries ; in 
Thibet, according to Csoma C'orosi, they amount to 253 ; in 
the Pali version they are 227; and in the Chinese 250. But 
the division into sections or classes of faults requiring a 
different degree of penance is the same throughout. These 
sections arc eight in number, and are thus described. 1. 
Parajika (Ch. Po-lo-i), demanding entire excommunication. 
This section consists (in the Chinese) of four rules. 2. 

' Wo shall have occasion to refer to these ordinances in another sec- 
tion of the present work. They belong to the division called ‘ l Teles- 
dhiitanga.” Vide Spence Ilardy, Eaitn'/i J/oMc/iiSui, p. it. 
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Sanigliadisesa (Ch. Seng-kia-po-shi-sha), including thirteen 
rules requiring a distinct confession before an assembly ot 
not less than five Brethren, and thfi infliction of penance 
according to their decision. The third section is called 
Aniyata Damma or Anitya-dhamma (Ch. wou-teng), consist- 
ing of two rules, and requiring suspension or exclusion, 
according to the degree of guilt. 4. Nissaggiya-paehittiya 
(Ch. Ai-sa-chi-po-yeh-to), requiring forfeiture of goods, 
consisting of thirty rules. 5. Packittiya, requiring confes- 
sion and repentance, (Ch. Po-yeh-to), including 90 rules 
(the Pali list gives 92). G. Phatidesani (Ch. Po-lo-ti-ti- 
che-ni), requiring reprimand, consisting of four rules. 7. 
Sekkhiya Damma (Ch. Chung-hioh, “ requiring study”), to 
be studied, by way of personal discipline, consisting of 100 
rules, (the Pali has only 75). 8. Adhikarana-samata (Ch. 

ilih-tsang, destroying litigation), consisting of seven rules, 
(and hence sometimes called Sattadhikarana-Samata). 

INTRODUCTORY GATHA3. 

[The Chinese version of the Pratimoisha is taken from 
the school known as that of the Dharmnguptas.] 

I bend my head in adoration, and worship all the Buddhas, 
The Holy Law, and the Church. 

Now I proclaim the Law of the Tinava, 

In order to establish for aye the True Law. 

These Precepts are like the fathomless ocean. 

Like gems are they, which one tires not in seeking. 
Desiring to preserve the treasure of the Holy Law, 

In the hearing of the assembly I repeat it. 

Wishful to prevent the prevalence of false views, 1 
I now proclaim these Precepts before the Assembly, 
Delivered to us from the earliest times. 

Let the Priests then attend ! 

Just as if a man destroyed his feet, 


1 I have here only jdvrii the sulihtance of the original. 
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So that he could no longer walk. 

So it is to destroy these Precepts, 

Without which there can be no birth in Heaven. 

Let all those who desire such birth. 

Who now are living in the world. 

Guard and preserve these Precepts, as feet , 1 
Beware of injuring or mutilating them. 

For as a chariot which has entered on a narrow and 
dangerous road. 

And suddenly breaks its axle, or loses a linch-pin, 

So is the case of the man who breaks the Precepts. 

At the time of death what forebodings ! 

For as a man looking in a mirror, 

Sees himself graceful or deformed, and so has pleasure or 
pain. 

Such is the effect of the Law being declared. 

Has it been observed ? What joy ! Has it been neglected ? 
What dismay ! 

So also as when two hostile armies contend, 

The brave advance, the cowards retreat. 

Thus is it with respect to this Law, 

The pure advance boldly, the transg-ressors go back. 

As a king is supreme amongst men. 

As the ocean is chief of all flowing waters, 

As the moon is chief among the stars, 

As Buddha is pre-eminent among Sages, 

So among all the codes of Pules, 

(This) Book of Precepts is the best. 

Tathagata has established that these Laws, 

Should he declared publicly every half month. 

Pi'i'puratory Qitvstiuns. 

Are the Priests assembled ? (They are.) Are all things 
arranged ? (seats, water, sweeping, &c.) (They arc.) Let 
all depart who are not ordained. (If any, let them go ; if 

1 This comparison may perhaps throw some light on such compounds 
as '■ Dhamma L’ada,” etc. 
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none are present, let them say so.) Does any Bikshu here 
present ask for absolution ? (Let them answer accordingly.) 
Exhortation must be given to the priestesses, (but if there 
ai-e none present let them say so.) Are we agreed what our 
present business is ? It is to repeat the Precepts in this 
lawful assembly. 1 

Venerable brethren (Bhante) attend now ! On this 15th 
or 14th day of the white 2 division of the month (or the dark 
division, as the ease may be), let the assembled priests listen 
attentively and patiently, whilst the Precepts are distinctly 
recited. 

Commencement. 

Brethren ! I desire to go through the Pratimdksha. 3 
Bikshus ! assembled thus, let all consider and devoutly 
reflect on these Precepts. If any have transgressed let them 
repent ! If none have transgressed then stand silent ! 
silent ! Thus, brethren, it shall be known that ye are 
guiltless. 

Now if a stranger ask one of us a question, we are bound 
to reply truthfully ; so, also, Bikshus, we who reside in 
community, if we know that we have done wrong and yet 
decline to acknowledge it, we are guilty of prevarication. 
But Buddha has declared that prevarication effectually 
prevents our religious advancement. That brother, there- 
fore, who is conscious of transgression, and desires absolu- 
tion, ought at once to declare his fault, and after proper 
penance he shall have rest and peace. 

Brethren ! having repeated this preface, I demand of you 
all — Is this assembly pure or not ? (Repeat this three 
times.) Brethren ! this assembly is pure ; silent ! silent ! 
ye stand. So let it be ! Brethren, I now proceed to recite 
the four parajika laws, ordered to be recited twice every 
month. 

1 Sangha-kamma, vide liurnouf, Lotus, 4d7. 

■ 1 lie white and dark divisions of the month are the periods when the 
moon is visible or invisible. 

! Pratinmksha ; sc. prati. towards, and moksha. deliverance: 7rp<5s to 
tiitQrjvai. 
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THE FOUR PA RAJ IE A RULES. 

( E.ecom m un icution ) . 

1. If a Bikshu 1 holding the precepts and agreeing there- 
with, without leaving the community, act in opposition to 
the precepts, and repent not, wickedly practising all sorts 
of impure conduet, till he come to live in common with the 
brute beasts, this Bikshtt shall be excluded (Po-lo-i) and 
cut off from the assembly. 

2. If a Bikshu living in a village, or an uninhabited place 
(quiet place), encouraging a thievish disposition, take goods 
which are not given him, with a thievish intent ; and if a 
king or his minister take this man and imprison, banish, or 
kill him (saying), “You are a thief, or you are a fool, or you 
are besotted!” This Bikshu shall be excluded, and separated 
from the community. 

8. If a Bikshu cause a man’s death, or hold a weapon and 
give it a man (for the purpose), or if he speak of the advan- 
tages of death, or if he ceaselessly exhort one to meet death 
(saying), “ Tush ! you are a brave man,” or use such wicked 
speech as this, “It is far better to die and not to live,” using 
such considerations as these, bringing every sort of expedient 
into use, praising death, exhorting to death. This Bikshu 
ought to be excluded aud cut off. 

4. If a Bikshu, having no true knowledge, speak of him- 
self in these words, “I have attained perfection (lit. the law 
above men), I have entered on the most excellent law of 
holy or sacred wisdom, I know Truth ; I see Truth ; and if 
that man at another time, whether asked or unasked, desiring 
absolution, shall speak thus: “Indeed I neither know nor 
see, and when I said I saw, and when I said I knew, it was 
but vain, wild and false language, in order to exclude the 
necessity of further advance, and to encourage my idle 
disposition.” This Bikshu ought to be excluded and cut off. 

1 A Bikshu is a Buddhist mendicant. The term is applied to monks 
living in community. 
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Worthy Sirs ! I have thus delivered the 4 Parajika rules. 
If there he any Bikshu who has transgressed either one or 
other of them, it is impossible for such a man to live in the 
community after his sin as he was before. That man has 
acquired the guilt which demands exclusion, and ought not 
to live as a member of the priesthood. I demand, therefore. 
Brethren ! Are ye all in this assembly pure [3 times] . 
Brethren ! This assembly is pure ! Silfently, therefore, 
ye stand ! So let it be ! 

Brethren ! I now proceed to recite the 13 Sang-ka- 
hi-shi-sha Rules. 

THE THIRTEEN SANGHADISESA RULES. 

{Suspension and Penance). 

1. If a Bikshu by pampering lustful thoughts be con- 
quered by them, except in Iris dreams, let him be suspended 
(Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha) . 

2. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful desires, bring his body 
into contact with that of a woman, whatever part of her 
body it be, let him be suspended (Sang-ka-lii-shi sha). 

3. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful thoughts, talk lewdly 
with a woman, let him be suspended (Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha). 

4. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful thoughts, pampering 
his body, say, in the presence of a woman, “ Honourable 
sister, I am preparing myself by the purest Rule, hold- 
ing the precepts in their fullest perfection, preparing my- 
self in the law of perfect virtue, which admits of holding 
these laws of lustful desires, (come) minister to me !” and 
being thus ministered to by the woman, let him be suspended 
and undergo the highest penance. 

5. If a Bikshu, in his jourueyings, busy himself as a 
matchmaker between this one and another, and being the 
messenger of a man, talk with the woman on these points, or 
being the messenger of a woman, talk with the man on this 
subject ; and it he thus complete arrangements so that there 
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be intercourse between the two, whether for marriage or the 
occasion only, let him be suspended. 

6. If a Bikshu seek to get a house for himself, without 
a householder, on his own account alone, he must take care 
to observe the proper measurements ; the mean measure- 
ments are these, 12 of Buddha’s spans in length, and within, 
7 of these spans broad. He ought also to take the body of 
the Bikshus, to mark out the position of the place given 
(i. e., to consecrate the site), in doing which they must 
observe the character of the place, that it be not either 
dangerous of approach or difficult of access ; if the Bikshu, 
notwithstanding the illegal position, still build his house, or 
if he take not the Bikshus to inspect it, or if it exceed 
the lawful measurement, let him be suspended. 

7. If a Bikshu desire to construct a large house 1 with a 
proprietor, but for himself, he ought to take certain of 
the Bikshus to inspect the character of the site, to see that it 
is a place without any difficulty of approach, and not in 
a dangerous neighbourhood; if he do not observe these 
regulations, let him be suspended. 

8. If a Bikshu, from the blind effects of angry resentment, 
vilify a Bikshu (as worthy of being) Po-lo-i [!. c., guilty of a 
crime meriting expulsion), whereas his assertion is mere 
slander, wishing to remove that man from his purity, and at 
another time, solicited or not, he confess that his charge 
resulted from anger, let him be suspended. 

9. If a Bikshu, because he is angry, take an idea from a 
different subject, and slander a Bikshu as fit to be excom- 
municated, without cause, and if at another time, solicited 
or not, he confess that he did so through anger, let him 
be suspended. 2 

1 That is, a Vihara. The small house is for the residence of a single 
priest, built partly by his own labour, and partly by subscription, and 
not vested in any proprietor ; it is therefore said to be “ without a house- 
hold” (assainikan, in the Pali). The Vihara, or large house, is built by 
proprietors, and is therefore called ‘‘ sassamikau” in the Pali. 

2 The history of this enactment aud the previous one is as follows : — 

P 2 
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10. If a Bikshu, wishing to break the harmony among 
the community, plot and consider how T to accomplish this, 
firmly holding to his intention and not relinquishing it, 
another Bikshu (acquainted with his purpose), ought to 
expostulate with him and say, “ Brother ! do not inter- 
rupt the harmony of the assembly ! do not devise ex- 
pedients for this purpose ! do not consider the best means 
of doing this mischief! holding to it and persevering in it. 
Brother ! There ought to be harmony in the community, 
peace and not wrangling, as the learner of one master ; 
agreeing, as milk combines with water ; so combining in 
the law of Buddha ! There is profit and rest in so doing !” 
If the (wicked) Bikshu, at the time of being thus exhorted, 
still keep to his purpose, and relinquish it not, the other 
must expostulate three times, in order to induce the first to 
lay aside his purpose ; if, after the third warning, he give 
up his intention, it is well ! but if not, let him be suspended. 

11. If a Bikshu have formed a cabal, say of one, two, or 
three, or more (brothers), and if he shall thus address the 
other (who has been expostulating with some offender), 
“ Brother, do not chide this Bikshu, he is a good man, and 
speaks according to the law and precepts. What ho says I 
and others approve of and rejoice at.” Then the first shall 
reply, expostulating, thus, “ Brother ! say not so ! say not 
that this Bikshu is in agreement with the law and precepts ; 
say not you approve and rejoice at what he says, for in truth 
this Bikshu is an opposer of the Law in saying what ho does ; 
he is a transgressor of the precepts! Brother! do not 
desire thus to break the harmony of the community ! you 

A certain priest wishing to ruin the character of another, had brought a 
charge of incontinence against him, but had failed to effect his object. 
One day, as lie was walking with some of his fellow priests, they passed 
a flock of goats, on which he said, u We will give to that he-goat the 
name of the priest, and to that she-goat the name of the woman, and 
then we can say that we really saw an act of sin taking place between 
them.' lie did so; but when the case was investigated the equivocation 
was discovered, and the enactment made of which we are speaking. 
(Oogerly.) 
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ought, indeed, to rejoice at, and desire to see harmony 
amongst the brethren. Brother! amongst priests there 
should be peace and not wrangling ! learners of one master, 
as milk mingles with water, so should it be in the law of 
Buddha, having peace there is great prosperity !” If, at 
the time of this warning, the other still hold his resolve, let 
the expostulation be repeated three times, &c. ; if he hear, 
well ! if not, let him be suspended ! 

12. If a Biksliu, depending on (or attached to) a certain 
village (or, it may be, “an assembly of priests”), live (in a 
fixed habitation) in a city or town, and pollute the house 
in which he lives, walking disorderly, so that all see it 
and hear it, all the Bikshus omdit to converse with this 
Bikshu, and say, “ Brother ! you have polluted the family 
in which you reside ; your conduct is disorderly ; all men 
see it, and talk of it. Now, you are able to leave this 
monastery (assembly) and go elsewhere ; you may not live 
in this community.” These Bikshus so speaking, and that 
one replying, “ Brothers ! this community is one-sided 
(through love), is full of anger, wishes to terrify, is foolish ; 
there are other priests g-uilty of this same fault, some are ex- 
pelled, and some not.” Then all the Bikshus, chiding him, 
shall say, “ Brother! say not so, that in this community there 
are priests of such character, whereas it is not the case. 
Brother, it is your disorderly conduct which all men see and 
talk about (that is the cause of our speaking as we do).” 
Thus if he, at the time of this warning, still hold his opinion, 
let it be repeated three times ; if ho retract and repent, 
well ! if not, let him be suspended. 

13. If a Bikshu, of a bad disposition, will not bear being 
spoken to, according to the direction of the law of precepts, 
and if, when all the Bikshus have expostulated with him 
on this account, ho reply, “ Brother, do not talk thus at 
mo ! whether I am right or wrong ! I also will say nothing 
to you, whether right or wrong. Brother, be agreed (or 
satisfied), do not find fault !” Those Biskshus, addressing 
him, shall say, “ Brother ! refuse not to receive our appeal ! 
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a brother ought to receive the word of (kind) expostulation. 
Brother ! as the law corrects all the Bikshus, so would all 
the Bikshus, according to the law, expostulate with our 
brother. So the disciples of Buddha shall all receive profit, 
correcting each other in turn for their faults, and mutually 
inviting each other to further repentance.” These Bikshus 
thus speaking to him, if he still hold by his opinion after 
three warnings, let him be suspended. 

Priests ! thus have I repeated the thirteen Sang-ka-hi- 
shi-sha ordinances : the first nine (to be inflicted) for the 
first offence, the others after three warnings. If a Bikshu 
have broken any one of the laws (above named), and wil- 
fully concealed it, he ought to be placed under compulsory 
solitary confinement (pravasa), after which he should pass 
six nights of manatta penance (a penance it would appear 
consisting in “thoughtful consideration”). After this he 
ought to be absolved. Twenty priests in conclave may ab- 
solve him ; if only one person short of twenty come together, 
he shall not be absolved; and in this case all the Bikshus 
shall be considered blameworthy. This is the law. I now 
ask all the venerable ones in this assembly, are you pure or 
not (three times) ? V enerable ones ! this assembly is pure — 
Silently therefore ye stand! So let it be. 

Venerable priests! the following rules relate to faults not 
capable of exact definition (anitya dharma) ; they are two 
in number, and are found in the Vi nay a, and are ordered to 
be repeated bi-monthly (requiring suspension or penance 
according to the case). 

THE TWO ANITTA RULES. 

1 . If a priest (Bikshu) occupy a screened and sheltered 
place, in common with a woman, and sit in a spot fit 
for the commission of sin, and at the same time indulge in 
licentious (unlawful) conversation with her — if, for example, 
she be a faithful lay woman (upasiku) — and they converse 
together on matters relating to the three laws, viz., purajika. 
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sanghadisesa, pachittiya e., laws relating to inconti- 
nence, or personal contact without actual crime, or pri- 
vate communication with a woman without contact) and 
if this Bikshu, sitting in the manner mentioned, say of his 
own accord: “1 have broken these laws, and am therefore 
liable to the several punishments attached to the transgres- 
sion, whether entire exclusion, or suspension and penance, 
or public confession,” then according to w r hat this faithful 
laywoman shall report, respecting the crimes which the 
Bikshu has acknowledged, such shall be his punishment. 

2. If a Bikshu consort w r ith a woman in an open place, 
unfit for the commission of crime, but talk loosely with her, 
for example with a well-principled laywoman about the two 
laws, sanghadisesa, and pachittiya, and say respecting each 
of these of his own accord : “ I have broken these laws and 
am liable to the punishment attached to such transgression” 
— this Bikshu shall be punished according to what the faith- 
ful laywoman reports. This also is a case in point. 

Venerable priests ! I have thus declared these two rules 
called anitya (puh teng) (undetermined). I demand of you all, 
is this assembly pure or not (three times). Venerable ones! 
this assembly is pure, and therefore you are silent. So let 
it be. 

Venerable priests ! I now proceed to declare the thirty 
Nissaggiya-pachittiya dhainina, to be recited bi-monthly, as 
contained in the midst of the Vinaya (or book of precepts), 
[requiring forfeiture of such things as the priests are per- 
mitted to possess]. 

1. If a Bikshu, having finished a set of robes for himself, 1 

1 The robes or garments allowed to the Buddhist priest are three in 
number. 1. The antaravasaka or under garment (a sort of kilt worn 
round the waist, and concealing the body from the navel to the knee). 
2. The uttarasanghati, i. e., the upper garment (worn usually over the 
left shoulder across the breast to the waist [it would seem that on 
ordinary occasions it was worn over both shoulders, and only freed from 
the right side when entering on any religious duty], The sanghati, 
i. «., the great garment, worn as a cloak, when engaged in begging or in 
a layman’s house reciting the Law. 
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the Katina cloth 1 having been distributed, be presented with 
an additional garment, he may retain it ten days without 
consecration, but if he keep it beyond that time, it is 
nissaggiya pacliittiya, 

2. If a Bikshu, having finished a set of robes for himself, 
the Katina cloth having been distributed, if he be short of 
either of the three, leaving one here and another there, 
except by permission of a Saugha-Kamma: 3 this is nissaggiya 
pacliittiya. 

3. If a Bikshu, after completing his robes, and the dis- 
tribution of the Katina cloth, be offered a garment out of 
the regular time, if he desire it he may take it ; having 
received it, let it be quickly made up. If it be enough to 
make him a robe, well ! but if not, he may keep the piece 
by him a whole month, in order to obtain a further piece to 
make up the deficiency; but if he keep it longer than a 
month, it is nissaggiya pacliittiya. 

4. If a Bikshu receive a piece of cloth from a Bikshuni, 
not related to him, except in the way of justifiable exchange, 
it is nissaggiya pacliittiya. 

5. If a Bikshu send one of his robes to a Bikshuni, not a 
relative, to be washed or smoothed after it has been dyed, 
it is nissaggiya pacliittiya. 

6. If a Bikshu ask a robe from a householder (grihapati) 
not a relative of his, or from the householder’s wife, except 
on special occasions, it is nissaggiya pachittiyfi. The special 
occasions are when his robe has been stolen, or lost, or 
burnt, or blown away. 

7. If a Bikshu, under such circumstances, shall by any 
unguarded expression intimate a wish that this householder 

1 t\ ith respect to the Katina cloth, consult Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Muiuichisrii, p. 121. The Chinese equivalent, ka-ehi-na, is explained in 
the glossary as ‘ l (robes or cloth entailing merit).” 

I here are two sorts of assembly of priests for judicial or other 
purposes. 1. Sangha-kamma, an assembly of more than five priests. 
2. Cana kamma, an assembly of less than live, \ide llurnouf. Lotus, p. 
4o7. I he expression in the Chinese, kie-mo, probably refers to the 
Sangha-kamma 
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or his wife, neither of them being related to him, should 
give him a robe (or cloth for a robe), this Bikshu may 
receive a just equivalent (for that which he has lost) ; if he 
takes more, it is nissaggiyft pachittiya. 

8. If a householder or his wife shall have collected money 
in order to provide a robe for a particular priest, and if this 
priest, before receiving it, and without any invitation, go to 
the house of the master of the family, and speak thus to him,' 
“Excellent householder! purchase such and such a robe 
and give it me, because it is good ! ’’ If he obtain his 
request, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

9. If two householders or their wives shall have collected 
money to buy a robe to give to a particular priest, and if 
that priest before receiving it, and at his own invitation, go 
to the residences of these householders, and speak thus : 
“ Excellent Sirs ! I pray you purchase such and such pieces 
of cloth for me, because they will together make me one 
beautiful robe ! ” if he obtain his request, it is nissagiya 
pachittiya. 

10. If a king, or chief minister, or a Brahman (or) a 
householder, or a householder’s wife, send to a particular 
priest a messenger with a present of money for the pur- 
chase of cloth, and if the messenger come to the priest and 
say, “ Venerable sir, will you receive from me at once tho 
purchase money for a robe, with which I am entrusted for 
you ?” and the priest reply', “It is allowable for me to pro- 
cure for myself a robe, at the proper time, then we receive 
consecrated (cloth),” to which the messenger rejoins : 
“Venerable Sir! have you any man of business here?” and 
the priest says: “yes,” whether it be somebody' belonging 
to the priest’s garden, or a upasaka (layman), who is accus- 
tomed to look after the secular affairs of the priests ; and in 
consequence the messenger go to the place where such a 
por&un lives, and having entrusted the money to his care, 
come back to the presence of the priest and say : “ Venerable 
Sir, 1 have given the money for purchasing a robe iuto the 
bauds of such and such a person whom you named; Venc- 
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rable Sir ! at tbe right time go to him, and you shall re- 
ceive the robe you require.” That Bikshu needing a robe 
may go two or three times to the place of his trustee to 
remind him of his necessity, and if he procure the robe, 
well and good ! but if not, he may go a fourth, fifth and 
sixth time, aud stand silently before him, and then go away. 
If this causes the man to recollect his debt, well and good ! 
but if the priest does not even thus procure the robe, and go 
back after this to the man to try to get it — this is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. If he do not obtain the robe, he may either go 
himself, or send a messenger to the place whence the gift 
came and say: “The money which you sent some time ago 
as a present for the purchase of a robe for a particular 
priest, and which you entrusted to the care of such and 
such a person, has not been used for the benefit of the 
priest in question, you should go back and take it therefore, 
lest it be lost.” Such is the rule. 

11. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself out of 
mixed silk, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

12. If a Bikshu make a coverlet out of the fresh and un- 
mixed wool of the black Tartar sheep, it is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. 

13. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself he ought 
to use two parts of pure black wool, three parts of white, 
and four parts brown or tawny. If he do not observe this 
proportion, it is nissaggiya. pachittiya. 

14. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself, he 
ought to keep it fully six years ; if because he has not got 
rid of it within the six years, he makes himself a new one, 
except by permission of a Sangha-kamma; this is nissaggiya, 
pachitiya. 

15. If a Bikshu make a new seat-cover, he ought to take 
an old piece, one span in length and breadth, and patch it 
over the new, in order to destroy its appearance; if in 
making a new seat-cover he does not follow his rule it is 
nissaghiya patchittiya. 

16. If a Bikshu going along the road, obtain (whether by 
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gift or otherwise) a sheep fleece, he may take as much of it 
as he requires ; and if there be no one to carry it, he may 
carry it himself for a distance of three yojanas, but if he 
exceeds this distance, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

17. If a Bikshu send to a Bikshuni, not related to him, a 
wool-fleece to be washed, dyed or carded, it is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. 

18. If a Bikshu take with his own hand either gold, silver, 
or even (copper) coin, or if he instruct another person to 
receive it for him, or if he keep on saying that there is 
such an one who may receive it, this is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

19. If a Bikshu engage in the purchase or sale of different 
precious substances (jewels) it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

20. If a Bikshu engage in any commercial dealing it is, etc. 

21. If a Bikshu store up an old rice bowl (or, it may be, 
“an extra rice howl"), or if he obtain and preserve one that 
has not been consecrated and given to him officially, he may 
keep it for ten days, but if beyond that, it is, etc. 

22. If a Bikshu having a rice bowl which does not leak, 
and has fewer than five ligatures, in addition seeks to pro- 
cure a new one, because of appearances, this is nissaggiya 
pachittiyll. The Bikshu in question ought to go and deliver 
up this bowl in the midst of the congregation, and then the 
priests going round from one brother to another, should 
select the very worst rice bowl, and give the new one to the 
possessor of it, and let him keep it till it breaks ; this is the 
rule. 

23. If a Bikshu beg for himself cotton thread, and send it 
to a weaver, who is no relative of his, to be woven into a 
garment, this is, etc. 

24. If a householder or his wife have sent to a weaver, to 
have a garment woven for a particular priest, and if that 
priest, before he receive it, go by self invitation to the abode 
of the weaver, and speak thus: “You must weave this cloth 
in a very superior way, the garment is intended for me! 
make it broad, and long, and stout, and woven of an even 
texture throughout, and I will give you something for your 
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extra trouble;” and if this Bikshu give to the weaver any 
price for the robe, even if it be only a mouthful of rice, and 
so obtain it, this is, etc. 

25. If a priest having first of all given a garment to 
another priest, afterwards, because he is angry with him, 
go and take it away, or cause some one else to do so, this 
is, etc. 

26. If a Bikshu, being sick, store up cream, or ghee or 
butter, or honey or sugar, he may keep it for seven days 
to cure himself, but if he keep these things longer, then it 
is, etc. 

27. If a Bikshu come to the last month of the spring 
season, he should request a rain cloke against the wet, and 
ho may begin to wear it in the middle of the month ; if he 
request this garment before the last month, or begin to 
wear it before the middle of the month, it is, etc. 

28. If a Bikshu, during the last ten days of the three 
months of summer, be unexpectedly presented with a robe, 
he ought to receive it, and keep it in store till the time of 
presenting the robes (at the end of the rainy season), but if 
kept longer, it is, etc. 

29. If a Bikshu, at the end of the three months' summer 
retreat, after the fifteenth day of the eighth month, think 
proper to remove to a distant spot, and if there be some 
danger or apprehension of danger in connection with the spot 
ho has chosen for a residence, the Bikshu thus circumstanced 
may leave either one of his three garments in a house of the 
village in which he has been residing ; and if occasion re- 
quire, may go without it for six nights, but after that it is, 
etc. 

30. If a Bikshu, knowing that a certain party desires to 
confer goods on the priests, contrives by personal influence 
to appropriate the property to himself, it is, etc. 

^ enerable ones ! I have thus recited the thirty rules 
called nassaggiya pnchittiyA. I now demand of you, vener- 
able ones ! is tin’s congregation pure or not (three times) ? 
^ enerable ones ! this congregation is pure ; silently, there- 
fore, ye stand ■ let it be so ! 
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Venerable priests ! These following ninety rules, called 
pachittiya (requiring confession and absolution), taken 
from the middle of the Book of Precepts, are to be repeated 
bi-monthly. 


THE NINETY PACHITTIYA RULES. 

1. If a Bikshn tell a wilful lie, it is pachittiya. 

2. If a Bikslui be guilty of slander, it is pachittiya. 

3. If a Bikshu be guilty of hypocritical language, etc. 

4. If a Bikshu occupy the same lodging as a woman, it is, 
etc. 

5. If a Bikshu occupy for more than two nights the same 
lodging with a man not yet ordained, it is, etc. 

6. If a Bikshu chant prayers with a man not yet ordained, 
it is, etc. 

7. If a Bikshu, knowing that another priest has been 
guilty of various misdemeanours and sins, speak of them 
with a man not yet ordained, except by permission of 
a Sangha-kamma, it is, etc. 

8. If a Bikshu, speaking with a man not yet ordained, 
respecting the laws which are beyond the reach of men 
(i. c., about Religion), shall say of himself, “ I know the 
Truth : I have grasped the Truth.” Even if it be true, he 
is guilty of pachittiya. 

9. If a Bikshu preach to a woman beyond five or six 
sentences, except in the presence of a discreet person, it is, 
etc. 

10. If a Bikshu with his own hand dig the ground or 
teach a man to do so, it is, etc. 

11. If a Bikshu destroy the abodes of disembodied spirits, 
it is, etc. [I am unable to explain this Rule, unless the 
Pali throws any light on it, “ the cutting of trees, grass, 
etc., is pachittiya.”] 

12. If a Bikshu sow strife amongst the Brethren by wil- 
ful prevarication, it is, etc. 
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13. If a Biksliu rail at or abuse a priest, it is, etc. 

14. If a Biksliu take a priest’s bed, stool, coverlet, or 
cushion, and place it with his own hands on the ground 
(for his own use), or request some one else to do so, and 
then go away leaving the article where he put it, without 
replacing it, it is, etc. 

15. If a Bikshu do the same as the above within a resi- 
dence of priests, it is, etc. 

16. If a Bikshu, knowing that some particular place is 
occupied generally by another priest, go and take it himself, 
saying, “ if he wants me to give it up to him, let him tell 
me so.” If he act thus, when there is no justifying cause, 
or want of propriety on the part of the other priest, it is, 
etc. 

17. If a Bikshu get angry with another, and dislike his 
presence in the priests’ house, and so forcibly eject him, or 
get some one to eject him, this is, etc. 

18. If a Bikshu sit or sleep on a chair or bed with a 
loose leg, 1 or the top of a belfry or upper story belonging 
to the priests’ residence, it is, etc. 

19. If a Bikshu use water which he knows contains 
insects in it, either for laying the dust or watering shrubs, 
it is, etc. 

20. If a Bikshu is making (or causing to be made) a door 
for a building attached to a great residence, or a window, 
or the various ornamental belongings, he may direct as much 
brushwood (or, wood from an unenclosed spot) to be used, 
as is equivalent to two or three distinct loads, if more, it is, etc. 

21. If a Bihshu, with no commission from the priests, 
shall impart instruction to the Bikshunis, it is, '-etc. 

22. If a Bikshu, commissioned by the priests, impart in- 
struction to the Bikshunis, and continue to do so when the 
sun has gone down, it is, etc. 

23. If a Bikshu, conversing with the other priests, should 
speak thus: “the priests in general impart instruction to the 
Bikshunis for the sake of eating and drinking,” it is, etc. 

1 So as to endanger the life of any one below. 
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24. If a Bikshu give a garment to a Bikshuni, not related 
to him, except in the way of exchange (man yih, trade or 
barter), it is, etc. 

25. If a Bikshu give to a Bikshuni, not related to him, 
made up clothes, it is, etc. 

26. If a Bikshu occupy a covered place, in company with 
a Bikshuni, it is, etc. 

27. If a Bikshu travel on a road, or go to a village, with 
a Bikshuni, except on allowed occasions, it is, etc. The 
occasions are when there is an associated company (a caravan), 
and when there is an apprehension of a dangerous locality. 
This is the Rule. 

28. If a Bikshu agree to accompany a Bikshuni in a boat, 
and proceed either up or down a river, except in a regular 
ferry boat, which plies- from one side to the other, it is, etc. 

29. If a Bikshu partake of food which he knows has been 
procured for him by means of the express interference (com- 
mendation) of a Bikshuni, except where the provider (the 
Dauapati) had previously designed to give it, it is, etc. 

30. If a Bikshu make an agreement with a woman to 
accompany her on the road in going to a village (or, it may 
be translated “even as far as the village, or, place of 
assembly”), it is, etc. 

31. If a Bikshu has food given him at an eating-house, 
not being sick, he may receive it (for one day), but if more 
than once, it is, etc. 

32. If a Bikshu go to various places to dine (take a round 
of eating, i. e., eat at different times or places), except on 
special occasions, it is pachittiya — the occasions are in time 
of sickness, at the time of giving the robes, and at the time 
of making the robes. This is the Rule. 

33. If a Bikshu absent himself from the common meal of 
the priests, except on special occasions, it is pachittiya — 
the special occasions are, in time of sickness, when the cloth 
for robes is presented, and when the robes are being made ; 
also, when on a journey or voyage, at the time of a great 
assembly (or, on a great occasion), or, finally, when a general 
invitation is given to the Shamans. This is the Rule. 
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34. If a Bikshu go to tlie liouse of Lis patron (danapati), 
and be urgently invited to take cakes (dumplings), cooked 
rice, or ground corn (parched and then ground) the Bikslni 
as he pleases (requires) may take two or three bowlfuls; 
then he should take it within the monastery (temple), and 
divide it with the other Bikslius ; if a Biksliu, except in case 
of sickness, take more than two or three bowlfuls, it is 
pachittiya. 

35. If a Bikshu, after a sufficient meal, at a time per- 
chance when he has received an invitation to dine, do not 
comply with the rules which refer to superfluous food, 1 but 
take an additional meal elsewhere, it is pachittiya. 

30. If a Bikshu, knowing that another priest has finished 
his meal, earnestly press him to partake of food with him, 
such food not consisting of remnants from a meal given by 
invitation, and say: “Brother (excellent sir!) take some of 
this food, I pray you,” aud by such expressions (or in- 
fluences) without any sufficient reason, he plots to make 
that priest disobedient, it is (to the inviting priest) pa- 
chittiya. 

37. If a Bikshu eat at a forbidden hour, it is pachittiyii. 

88. If a Bikshu eat spoiled or sour food, it is pachittiya. 2 

39. If a Bikshu, not receiving food (in charity), take any 
thing within his mouth of a medicinal character/ except 
water, and the stick used for teeth-clcaning (yang-chi) it is 
pachittiya. 

40. If a Bikshu obtain choice and tasty food, milk, cream, 
fish, flesh, or (not being sick) in his own person and for him- 
self seek for such things, it is pachittiya. 

41. If a Bikshu with his own hand give food to a male or 
female unbeliever, it is pachittiya. 

42. If a Bikshu, having been previously invited (to dine), 
go either before or after the meal to other houses (to beg), 

1 That is. not to cat anything except that which is left from the meal 
provided by his entertainer. 

1 take the word “ suh" to mean “ sour’’ or “ musty." 

1 For the purpose of sustaining his strength, as e.g r., the areea nut. 
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without any commission from the rest of the priests, this is 
pachittiya, except on certain occasions, viz., at the time of 
sickness, when making the clothes, when clothes are pio- 
sented. 

43. If a priest eating food in a house known to have 
women in it, remain sitting there for an unnecessary length 
of time, it is pachittiya. 1 

44. If a Bikshu eating in a house known to contain 
women, shall sit apart in a private or concealed place, it is 
pachittiya. 

45. If a Bikshu sit alone with a woman on the open 
ground, it is pachittiya. 

46. If a Bikshu conversing with a priest, 2 speak in this 
way: “Friend! let us go together to such and such a vil- 
lage, and take our meal in company with one another;” and 
then that Bikshu, without any' warning, whilst eating with 
the other, speak thus: “Now you may go ! it is not agree- 
able to me to sit or eat with you; I prefer being alone;” if 
in this way, without any sufficient reason, he send him away, 
it is pachittiya. 

47. If a Bikshu be asked to receive such things as are 
allowed during time of sickness, extending over a period of 
four months, he may accept tho invitation for this period, 
even though he be at the time in good health, but if he 
exceeds such a term, except there be a perpetual invitation, 
or a new invitation, or a partial invitation, or a general in- 
vitation, it is pachittiya. 

48. If a Bikshu go to a place to witness (the evolutions 
of) an army, except for some lawful reasons, it is pachittiya. 

50. If a Bikshu, residing in the place where an army is 
assembled, for two or three nights, should go to witness an 

1 It may also be rendered ‘‘sit too long m any eating-house contain- 
ing women,’’ but this is not so likely. I translate the word “ pan'’ 
(literally, “treasure,’’ or anything “precious") by ••women,’’ i. e.. 
“women of the harem,” because this sense of the expression is most 
apposite, and is borne out by the Hist I -aw of this Section. 

- “ Tcliou” is here the sign of the dative. 
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engagement, or see the army when exercising, or feats of 
strength (personal prowess) of the elephants or cavalry, it is 
pachittiya. 

52. If a Bikshu gambol in the water (/. e., when bathing) 
it is pachittiya. 

51. If a Bikshu drink any distilled or fermented liquor 
(tsin), it is pachittiya. 

53. If a Bikshu strike another, it is pachittiya. 

54. If a Bikshu will not receive reproof, it is, etc. 

55. If a Bikshu terrify or threaten another, it is, etc. 

56. A Bikshu in good health ought to bathe twice a month; 
if he does so more frequently, except on allowed occasions, 
it is pachittiya. The occasions are, during the hot season, 
during sickness, at the time of work, when there is much 
wind (and therefore dust), and when there is much rain (and 
therefore mud), and also after a long journey. This is the Kule. 

57. If a Bikshu, in good health, make a fire on the ground 
to warm himself by, or cause such a fire to be made, except 
for some reasons connected with the time of year (or it may 
be “ the time or hour of the day,” as, for example, to give 
light as a lamp, and the Pali agrees with this) it is pachittiya. 

58. If a Bikshu hide away the robes, or the alms-bowl, or 
the cushion or the needle-case of another Bikshu, so as to 
make fun of him, or if he cause any one else to do so, it is, etc. 

59. If a Bikshu consecrate the robes of any Bikshu, Bik- 
shuni, Sikshamana, Samanera, or Shamini, without asking 
the express permission of the superior, it pachittiya. 

60. If a Bikshu obtain new robes he ought to use three 
kinds of dye (or pollution of any sort) so as to destroy its 
beauty (or colour), viz., either green, or black, or earth- 
colour; 1 if he fails to do this, it is pachittiya. 

61. If a Bikshu purposely take away the fife of any animal, 
it is pachittiya. 

62. If a Bikshu drink water which he knows has insects 
in it, it is pachittiya. 

1 I take the Chinese “ muh-Ian” to he a form of the Sanscrit mula, 
and therefore equivalent to the colour of nature or earth. 
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63. If a Bikshu is wilfully angry with another Bikshu, 
and after a short time does not put away his resentment, it 
is pachittiya. 

64. If a Bikshu knowing that another Bikshu has been 
guilty of any disgraceful or criminal act, hush it up or con- 
ceal it, it is, etc. 

65. A man fully twenty years of age may be permitted to 
undertake the great precepts. 1 If a Bikshu not fully twenty 
years old, present himself for ordination, 2 this man cannot 
be received into orders, 3 the presiding priest 4 is to be 
blamed, on account of the foolish mistake, and (the whole 
transaction) is pachittiya. 

66. If a Bikshu, knowing that either of the four questions 
which cause difference has been settled according to law, 5 
shall afterwards stir up the matter for further discussion, it 
is pafchittiyfL 

67. If a Bikshu knowing there is a thievish company (a 
body of banditti going on an expedition) request permission 
to accompany it, even through the village, it is pachittiya. 

68. If a Bikshu speak in this way: “I know with respect 
to the laws which Buddha preached, that the indulgence of 
lustful desires is no real impediment to their fulfilment;” 
then another Bikshu shall chide him and say: “Excellent 
sir! speak not so! you should not thus calumniate the world- 
honoured one. It is not right to do so. The world-honoured 
one has made no such assertion, but on the contrary, in 
numberless ways (modes of salvation) ho has said that the 
indulgence of lust is an impediment in the way of religious 
progress.” This protest should be repeated three times, in 

1 t. €., may be ordained. 

* “ Yu” in the sense of submits himself. 

3 Or the whole passage may be rendered, “if a Bikshu, not fully 
twenty years of age, be permitted (‘ yu’ in the sense of 1 permission’) 
to take orders, his ordination is invalid.’’ 

1 “Tchou” is sometimes capable of this sense. Vide Jul., Monographic. 
p. 146. 

5 These four causes of difference may possibly refer to 10, 11, 12, 1:5, 
of the Sanghadisesa rules ; this law is wanting in the Tali. 

Q 2 
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case no impression is made; if, after that, the first P.ikshu 
give up liis false opinion, well; but if he does not, it is 
pachittiya. 

69. If a Bikshu knowing a man who talks in the way 
described above, who does not keep the law, 1 and who 
holding such false views, refuses to forsake them, bestows 
upon such an one any thing in charity, has any religious 
communion with him, 2 or lodges and converses with him, it 
is pachittiya. 

70. If a Bikshu, knowing that a novice uses similar lan- 
guage, 3 he ought to speak to him and say: “You should not 
use such language! You should not calumniate the world- 
honoured one ! It is not right to do so; the world-honoured 
one never used the words you say he did. Novice! the world- 
honorid one, in numberless modes of doctrine, always said 
that lust is a great obstacle in the way of religion.” ‘The 
novice, thus corrected, refusing to amend, should be warned 
three times, and if after this he repent, well; but if not, he 
ought to be spoken to thus: “You are from this time forth 
no disciple of Buddha! You may not join yourself with the 
other Bikshus, as the other novices do; nor is it permitted 
you to help the Great Bikshus during two or three nights; 
you are now discharged from these duties; you are at liberty 
to go; you may go for good ; you cannot remain here.” If 
any Bikshu, knowing that the novice has been thus rejected, 
associate with him, or suffer him to dwell with him, it is 
pachittiya. 

‘ 1 • If a Bikshu, at a time when the other Bikshus are 
going through the form of religions expostulation, speak 
thus : “ Excellent sirs ! I cannot now learn this law (or, 
abide by this rule). I purpose going to some one of eminent 
wisdom, who observes the precepts, to put some difficulties 
to him by way of query.” This is pachittiya. If there are 
any explanations necessary, they ought to be sought for at 
once. 

1 “ Mi” in tlif sense of •' poii.” 

- Sits with him in council (saiijHia-kannna). 1 As in (is. 
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72. If a Bikshu, when the precepts are being recited, 
speak in some such way as this : “ Brethren ! what use is 
there in repeating these various and minute precepts ? each 
time they are repeated they cause people to feel perplexed 
and anxious, and engender doubts ! ” To trifle with and 
speak contemptuously of the precepts in this way is 
pachittiya. 

73. If a Bikshu, at the time when the precepts are being 
recited, speak in this manner: “Brethren! I am no w r getting 
perfect in these laws ; this book of precepts ordered to be 
recited bi-monthly, is taken from the midst of the Vinaya 
(precept-siitra);” and if the other Bikshus, knowing that 
this priest has twice or thrice during the session when the 
precepts have been recited (spoken thus) : “How many more 
times are those Bikshus without knowledge and with no 
explanation (going to repeat these precepts) ?” If such a 
Bikshu has been guilty of any fault (although he refuses to 
answer in the public confession) still he shall be dealt with 
according to the law; and in addition shall be convicted of 
the fault of extreme ignorance (and be censured thus) : 
“Brother! this conduct is unprofitable, and you act im- 
properly! You do not attend whilst the precepts are recited; 
you shut your ears, and will not listen to the law.” This 
crime of ignorance is pachittiya. 1 

7 1. If a Bikshu, after having attended a regularly con- 
stituted assembly (Sangha kamma), converse in this way 
with another Bikshu : “They attend to the priests’ matters 
(or the goods of the priests) from interested motives,” 2 it 
is pachittiya. 

75. If a Bikshu, because a matter has been decided by 
the priests contrary to his wish, rise up and leave the 
assembly, it is pachittiya. 

76. If a Bikshu, having approved of a measure, afterwards 
change his mind and abuse it, it is pachittiya. 

77. If a Bikshu, knowing that a certain priest has had 

1 This translation is hazardous, and open to correction 
3 i. o, they are paitial in the distribution of poods. 
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a quarrel with another, having listened to what this one 
says, goes and repeats it to the other, it is pachittiya. 

78. If a Bikshu strike another in anger, it is, etc. 

79. If a Bikshu push another Bikshu in anger, it is, etc. 

80. If a Bikshu, because he is angry and out of temper 
with another, charge him, without any foundation, of being 
guilty of a crime involving suspension (sanghadisesa), it is 
pachittiya. 

81. If a Bikshu pass beyond the threshold of the royal 
apartments 1 * of a royally anointed king, before the king him- 
self come forth, and the women of the harem (pau) be shut up, 
it is pachittiya. 

82. If a Bikshu pick up with his own hand a jewel, or the 
setting of a jewel, or if he cause some one to pick it up for 
him, except within the precincts of the priests’ garden, or 
in a place of entertainment (L e., a lodging-house), it is pachit- 
tiya. He may only pick up such articles in the places named, 
with a view to their restoration. 

83. If a Bikshu, without the authority of the other priests, 
enter a village at an unusual hour (prohibited hour), it is 
pachittiya. 

84. If a Bikshu make a couch or chair, the legs ought to 
be eight of Buddha’s fingers in height, exclusive of the 
surplus allowed for the socket-piece. 3 If they exceed this 
length, it is pachittiya. 

85. If a Bikshu take the soft cotton of the Tiila tree, and 
store it up to make either a bed, or a chair, or a coverlet, or 
a cushion, it is pachittiya. 3 

86. If a Bikshu use either bone, ivory, or horn, to make 
a needle-case, and carve it and polish it for the purpose, it is 
pachittiya. 

87. If a Bikshu make himself a mat for sitting on (ni-sse- 

1 Rung raun generally signifies a “ government office,” but Gogerly 
translates the Pali “ sleeping apartments.” 

■ i. the part fitted into the holes of the chair or bed, to be cut off 
smooth with the surface. 

1 The Chinese teou-lo evidently corresponds to the Sanscrit Tula 
( morns indicn). 
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tan, i. e., Nisadin), it ought to be of the proper dimensions, 
the following is the medium size: two of Buddha’s spans in 
length, one and a half in breadth; it may be made half a 
span longer and wider, but not more ; if it exceed this, it is 
pachittiya. 

88. If a Bikshu make a cloth for covering a wound, the 
medium size is four spans long, and two wide; if it be made 
larger, it is pachittiya. 

89. If a Bikshu make a rain-washing cloth, 1 its medium 
length is six spans, and its breadth two and a half. If it 
exceeds this, it is pachittiya. 

90. If a Bikshu shall make {a robe) beyond the size of the 
robes which Buddha used, it is pachittiya. This size is nine 
spans long, and six in width. 

Venerable sirs ! I have thus recited the ninety pachittiya 
laws ; I now ask the entire assembly of priests, are ye pure 
from violation of these laws or not [three times] . Venerable 
sirs ! This assembly is pure, and therefore ye are silent. So 
let it be. 

Venerable sirs ! The following four rules known as Phati- 
desani, 2 are ordered to be recited bi-monthly, and are taken 
from the Vinaya, or Book of Precepts. 

THE FOUR FHATIDESANIYA RULES. 

1. If a Bikshu, in good health, enter a village and receive 
with his own hands food to eat from a Bikshuni, not related 
to him, and eat it : this Bikshu ought to confess his fault 3 
in the presence of the other priests, and say: “Venerable 
sirs ! I have transgressed by bringing contempt on the 
law; I ought not to have done so; I now confess my 
fault to the venerable priests. This is called phatidesaniya 
damma. 

1 A towel ? Gogerly translates it “ a garment to be used in the rainy 
season. 

2 Sansc. Pratidesaniya, i. e., sins to be confessed in the presence of 
the priests,” sc. prati, desayami. 

3 Obs. the Chinese “hwui” corresponds to the Sansc. ‘"desayami.” 
Compare the Maha-Parinirvaua Sutra, Kioueu 7. p. 8. 
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2. If a Bikshu go to a layman’s house to eat, and a Bik- 
shuni, present in the same house, point out with her finger, 
and say : “ Give this gruel to such and such an one ; ” or, 
“ Give this rice to such and such an one,” the priests gene- 
rally ought to speak to that Bikshuni, and say: “Worthy 
sister! he still; wait till the priests have done eating.” If 
there be no priest (who has the courage) to speak thus to 
that Bikshuni, then the one present (or the priests who are 
present) ought to confess their fault before the other Bikshus, 
and say: “Venerable sirs ! I have transgressed and brought 
contempt on the law; I ought not to. have done so; I now 
confess my fault before the venerable brethren.” This is 
phatidesaniya damma. 

3. If certain families have been appointed by the assembly 
of priests (sailglia kainma) to the houses of resort (whether 
for study or otherwise) for the priests, and if a Bikshu, 
knowing such a family, go, whilst in good health, and with- 
out any invitation, and receive in his hand food and eat it, 
this Bikshu ought to confess his fault in the presence of the 
other’s, and say: “Venerable sirs! I have broken the law, 
and brought it into contempt, which I ought not to have 
done. I now confess my fault to you, venerable sirs ! This 
is phatidesaniya damma. 

4. If a Bikshu reside at a distance in a dangerous place, 
as a solitary ascetic (aranyaka), and do not previously warn 
his patrons (danapati), who reside beyond the precincts of 
his garden (sangharama), that they must not bring him food, 
and (in the face of the danger) reside within his precinct, 
and receive food there and eat it, except he is sick, this 
Bikshu shall confess his fault to the rest, and say : “Venerable 
sirs! I have broken the law, and brought it into contempt. 
1 now confess to you my sin.” This is phatidesaniya damma. 

^ cnerable sirs! I have now recited the four ju'atidesaniya 
damma, and 1 ask this venerable assembly if it is free from 
transgression, or not. - ' [three times] Venerable sirs! this 
assembly is pure; silently therefore vou stand! Let it be so! 

\ cnerable sirs' I now proceed b> recite the Tchong-liioh 
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laws, 1 to be repeated bi-monthly, taken from the Book of 
Precepts : 

THE ONE HUNDRED SEKKHIYA RULES. 

1. To adjust his inner robes properly. 2 

2. To adjust properly the three outward robes. 3 

3. Not to enter a layman’s house, with the robes tucked 
up (fan ch’aou). 4 

4. Not to sit down in a layman’s house with the robes 
tucked up (or disarranged). 

5. Not to enter a layman’s house with the robes gathered 
round the neck. 5 

6. Not to sit down in a layman’s house in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

7. Not to enter a layman’s house with the head covered. 0 

8. Not to sit down in a layman’s house under the same 
circumstances. 

9. Not to enter a layman’s house in a bouncing manner 
(or with a bouncing gait). 

10. Not to sit down in a layman’s house in the same 
manner. 

1 1. I will not sit upon my heels (t’sun) within a layman’s 
house. 7 

' Safigha-saikshya-dliarma ; or, as those Rales are called in the Pali, 
“ Sekkhiya Damraa.” That is, Rules which the Priests ought to learn. 

2 So as to cover the body, from the navel to the knee. — G. 

3 That is, as I understand the passage, not the three robes, viz., the 
antaraviisika, the outtarasanghati, and the sanghati, of which the two 
former were inner robes; but the three kinds of the sanghati, concerning 
which the Breviary of the Shamans (Sha-mun-yih-yung) has the follow- 
ing note. The Sanghati is of three sorts : the first consists of 9 parts, 
or of 11. or of 13; the second of 15, 17, or 19 parts; the superior of 21, 
2:1, or 2.’» parts.” This cloak or Sanghati was to be worn so as to cover 
the whole body from the shoulders to the heels. — G. 

1 i. e., to be well covered. — G. 

5 This must refer to some custom in the country concerned of tucking 
up the outer garment ami letting it hang over the shoulders or round 
tlie neck. 

'• i. e„ with a cloth or other protection from the sun. 

This is No. 2d in the Pali : but hi what way n-ns the priest rei|iured 
to sii V Did lie sit on a i hair - 
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] 2. I will not enter a layman’s house with a stooping gait. 

13. Nor sit down under the same circumstances. 

14. Not to enter a layman’s house with the body swaying 
to and fro (yaou shin) 1 

15. Nor to sit down in the same way. 

16. Not toenter a layman’s house swinging the arms about. 

17. Nor to sit down similarly. 

18. To have the body well covered on entering a layman’s 
house. 

19. And to sit down similarly. 

20. Not to move the head this way and that as I enter a 
layman’s house. 

21. Nor to sit down similarly. 

22. To enter a layman’s house silently. 

23. To sit down similarly. 

24. Not to enter a layman’s house joking or laughing. 

25. Nor to sit down similarly. 

26. To receive food with a mind collected and staid. 

27. To receive rice in an equally balanced bowl. 2 

28. To receive rice-gruel in a similar way. 

29. To eat the rice and the gruel together. 

30. To eat in a regular manner. 3 

31. Not to eat from the middle of his alms-bowl, the rice 
being heaped up in the centre. 

32. When in good health, not to seek for any particular 
kind of rice or broth. 

33. Not to look for more by covering the broth with the 
rice. 4 

34. Not to feel envy or anger because another priest has 
more or better food. 

35. To hold the bowl and eat thoughtfully (or carefully). 

’ Bodily contortions. — G. 

2 “ Ping.” This precept was given in consequence of some priests 
looking about them at the time of receiving alms, and spilling the rice 
over the sides of the bowl. — G. 

3 e., as the food comes, without picking dainty bits. 

' So that the solid food may be eaten first. 
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36. Not to eat greedily (lit. not taking great handfuls to 
eat rice) 1 . 

37. Not to open the mouth wide to take in the rice. 

38. Not to speak with rice in the mouth. 

39. Not to let the rice fall out of the mouth from over- 
filling. 

40. Not in eating rice to have a portion left behind. 3 

41. Not to crack the teeth together in eating rice. 

42. Not to munch or make a munching noise in eating 
rice. 

43. Not to make a grunting noise in, etc. 

44. Not to make a lapping noise with the tongue in eat- 
ing rice. 

45. Not to shake the hand when eating rice. 3 

46. Not to scatter the rice about with the hand. 

47. Not with defiled hands to take hold of a drinking 
vessel. 

48. Not to fling about the water with which the rice- 
bowl has been rinsed. 

49. Not to ease nature over any living herb ; nor to cry 
or spit over the same (except when ill). 

50. Nor in the middle of clean water, ditto. 

51. Not to stand upright in easing nature, except when ill. 

52. Not to repeat the law (preach) on account of a man 
whose garments are ill arranged, except when he is ill. 

53. Not to preach to a man whose robes are negligently 
heaped round his neck, except when ill. 

54. Not to preach to a man whose head is covered, 
except, etc. 

55. Not to preach to a man whose head is wrapped up, 
except he is ill. 

56. Not to preach to a man with a crooked neck (holding 
his head on one side), except, etc. 

57. Not to preach to a man wearing his shoes, except, etc. 

1 A large mouthful is defined to be one of the size of a peacock's egg. 

2 i. e., not to have too much for one mouthful. 

3 i.e., to disengage them from particles of food. 
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58. Not to preach to a man wearing wooden pattens, 
except, etc. 

59. Not to preach to a man on horseback (or in a palan- 
quin) — except he be sick (and therefore unable to dismount?) . 

60. Not to live within a pagoda (Fuh-Tah), except to 
guard it. 

61. Not to conceal precious articles or money within a 
pagoda, except to protect them. 

62. Not to enter a pagoda with leather shoes. 

63. Nor to enter a pagoda carrying leather shoes. 

64. Not to go round a pagoda with leather shoes on. 

65. Not to enter within a pagoda wearing fu-lo. 1 

66. Not to enter a pagoda carrying his fu-lo (boots). 

67. Not to eat underneath a pagoda, spreading out on 
the grass, or defiling the earth. 

68. Not to pass under a pagoda in conveying the coffin 
or bier of a dead man. 

69. Not to secrete a coffin or bier under a pagoda. 

70. Not to burn a corpse or coffin under a pagoda. 

71. Nor to burn one in front of a pagoda. 

72. Not to carry a corpse round a pagoda, and burn it at 
any of the four sides, so that the scent may enter the 
building. 

73. Not to take the clothes or bed of a dead man under 
a pagoda, except they have been washed from all impurity 
and properly perfumed. 

74. Not to ease nature beneath a pagoda. 

75. Nor to do so looking towards one. 

76. Nor to do so at any of the four sides of a pagoda, so 
that any bad scent may enter it. 

77. Not to enter a place of convenience (cloaca) with a 
figure of Buddha. 

78. Not to clean the teeth under a pagoda. 

79. Not to do so in going towards a pagoda. 


' the Glossary explains fu-lo as slant hunting boots, c.. hoots wit ii 
tlie tops tinu iii“ over. 
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80. Nor to do so in going round at any of the four sides 
of a pagoda. 

81. Not to spit or cry beneath a pagoda. 

82. Nor in going toward a pagoda. 

83. Nor at either of the four sides in going round a 
pagoda. 

84. Not to squat down on one’s heels in the direction of 

a pagoda. . 

85. Not to place (a figure of) Buddha in a lower chamber, 
myself residing in an upper one. 

86. Not to preach on behalf of a man who is sittino- 
whilst I stand, unless sick. 

87. Nor whilst he is lying and I sitting, except sick. 

88. Nor to preach to anyone sitting on a chair whilst I 
am not seated, except sick. 

89. Nor will I preach to anyone sitting in a higher seat 
than myself, unless sick. 

90. Nor will I preach to anyone going before me, except 
sick. 

91. Nor will I preach to anyone going along a higher 
path than the one 1 am in, except sick. 

92. Nor will I preach to anyone who is going along a 
good path whilst I am in a bad one. 

93. Not to join hands when walking along the road. 

94. Not to place or erect (boughs of) trees over men’s 
heads, except on occasion of (severe heat of) weather. 

95. Not to wrap up the alms-bowl (patra) in a cotton 
covering and tie it to the top of the staff, but to carry it 
fastened over the shoulder in travelline- . 

96. A man holding a staff ought not to have the Law 
explained on his account, except sick. 

97. Nor when holding a sword. 

98. Nor when holding a spear, except sick. 

99. Nor when holding a knife, except sick. 

100. Nor when holding a covering of any sort, 1 except 
sick. 


i. e . an uinlirolln 
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Excellent Sirs ! I have thus recited the chung hioh laws 
(Sekhiya damraa) ; I now ask you all if this assembly is 
pure [three times.] Great Sirs ! this assembly is pure ! 
silently, therefore ! so let it be. 

Excellent Sirs ! these seven “ mieh tsang” laws (laws 
which destroy litigation. Adhikarana-samata-dhamma), 
taken from the middle of the Book of Precepts, are to be 
recited bi-monthly. 

If a Bikshu be embroiled in a subject or business leading 
to litigation, he ought to suppress and put an end to it. 

THE SEVEN “ SIIEH TSANO” LAWS. 

1 . If it be a case that requires the presence of the parties, 
let the parties be present. 1 

2. If the case requires thought and deliberation, let there 
be deliberation. 

3. If the case require plain and exact sentences, then let 
there be precision. 

4. If the case requires independent decision, then let 
there be sentence given. 

5. If the case may be decided by precedent, then let it be 
so decided. 

6. If the case may be decided by a majority, then let it’ 
be so. 

7. And in all cases let it be decided finally. 3 

Excellent Sirs ! 1 have thus repeated the seven Mieh- 

Tsang laws (adhikarana-samata) ; I now demand of you all, 
Is this assembly pure ? [three times] . Brethren ! this 
assembly is pure ; silently, therefore, ye stand. So let it be. 

Worthy Sirs ! I have thus recited the Preface to the 
Sutra of Precepts; I have repeated the four Po-lo-i rules 
(Parajika), the thirteen Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha (Sanghadisesa) 
laws, the two Puh-tenglaws (Aniyata dhamma), the thirty Ni- 
sah-che-po-yih-ti laws (nissagiya-pachittiya-dhamma), the 

1 Ihe expression pi-ni, in the original, seems to be a derivative of 
“ viniyunajmi,” to accuse any one. 

- This translation is very uncertain. 
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ninety Po-yi-to laws (Pachittiya dhamma) the four Po-lo-ti- 
ti-shi-ni laws (Patidesani dhamma), theone hundred Hioh laws 
(sekhiya dhamma), the seven Mieh-tsang laws (adhikarana 
samata dhamma). These, all taken from the Sutra of Pre- 
cepts, are those which Buddha has declared ought to be 
repeated bi-monthly. 

If there be any other laws of Buddha not herein contained, 
— this assembly is well agceed, — they ought to be ob- 
served. 

7. THE DAILY MANUAL OF THE SHAMAN. 

The Pratimoksha, as we have stated, embodies a system 
of rules for the discipline of Buddhist priests living in com- 
munity. The shaman, i. e. the convert, is also provided 
with rules for his private or personal life. There are given 
in a work known as the Daily use of the Shavian , which 
seems to correspond to the Dina Chariydwa of the Singa- 
lese. 1 * The book is divided into five sections : the first, 
called “ chi-sung,” contains a series of hymns or chants, to 
be recited by the shaman in the course of the day, whilst 
discharging his various duties. In the preface to the work 
it is stated that the hymns or gathas are taken from the 
sections of the “ Tsing-hing,” i. e., the Brahmana sections, 
which occur in many of the Sutras. 3 The “dharani,” or 
“ secret words,” are taken from the “Dharmagupta” 3 school; 
whilst the general instructions are strictly in unison with tho 
spirit of tho Yinaya, or earliest code of doctrine and discipline 
known to the Buddhists. The present section will contain 
a precis of this work : the section following it will be devoted 
to a consideration of the actual system, as it is exemplified 
in one of the principal sects of Buddhism in China. 

1. On awaking in the morning, let the Shaman sit up in 

1 Vide Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism , p. 24. 

- For example, in the Dhammapada and the Mahh-pari-Nirvanu- 
Sutra (in the latter called Fan-hing), 

3 Mi-pou. I take this to be for Fah-mi-pon. 
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a grave posture, and with a meditative heart, recite the 
following Gatha: 

“ On first awaking from my sleep, 

I ought to pray that every breathing thing 
May wake to saving wisdom, vast 
As the wide and boundless universe.’’ 

Having finished this Gatha, recite the following secret 
sentence : 

Otn! Ti-li-jih-li ! 1 Svuh. 

[To be repeated seven times.] 

2. On hearing the convent bell, or striking it oneself, let 
all recite the following Gatha : 

“ Oh ! may the music of this Bell extend throughout the mystic world, 
And, heard beyond the iron walls and gloomy glens of earth, 

Produce in all a perfect rest, and quiet every care, 

And guide each living soul to lose itself in Mind Supreme.” 

Om ! ka-lo-ti-ye . 2 Svah. 

[To be repeated seven times: moreover, add this reflection 
on hearing the sound of the convent bell, that sorrow is short, 
but supreme wisdom enduring; when true knowledge (Bodhi) 
springs into life, then we escape Hell, and come out of the 
fiery lake ; oh ! that our perfect Buddha would rescue all 
living creatures, and complete the end of his mission ! ” 
Whoever hears the bell, should arise at once from his bed, 
and sit up; if he encourages a lazy inclination, and rises not, 
he courts the attack of sin. An old priest says: 

“ AVhoever hears the Bell and rises not, 

His guardian angel flies away in wrath, 

And leaves the wretched man to present misery. 

And after death to writhe in serpent shape.’’ 

But if a man is sick, and rises not, there is no sin.] 

3. On getting out of bed recite the following Gatha : 

“ On putting down my foot and standing up, 

Oh ! let me pray that every living soul 
May gain complete release of mind and self. 

And so, in perfect Best, stand up unmoved !” 

1 Tara -j ala? 

1 ( ianlrc v from “card," to resound. 
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Then say: 

“ From earliest dawn till setting sun, 

Each living soul might tend to self-advance, 

Reflecting thus : ‘ My foot firm planted on the earth. 

Should make me tliink, am I 
Advancing on my road to Heaven?”’ 

Then repeat seven times : 

“ Om ! Yih-ti-liu-ni . 1 Svah.” 

4. On putting on one’s clothes say this Gatlin : 

“ Assuming this my upper robe, 

I pray that every living sou), 

Obtaining the most perfect principle, 

May reach the other shore of Life ." 2 

“ Assuming this my under robe, 

I pray that every living soul, 

Attaining every virtuous principle, 

May perfect in himself true penitence." 

“ On binding on the sash, I pray 
That every living soul may closely bind 
Each virtuous principle around himself, 

And never loosen it or let it go.” 

5. On walking, so as not to crush an insect, say: 

“As thus I walk upon my feet, 

I pray that every bring soul, 

Emerging from the sea of life and death, 

May soon attain the fulness of the Law.” 

Then say: 

“ Om ! ti-li-jih-li. Svah." 

[Seven times.] 

I). On washing one’s face, say: 

“ As thus I wash my face, I pray 
That every living soul may gain 
Religious knowledge, which admits 
Of no defilement, through eternity.'’ 

1 Jitrouni (?) 

2 “Of the Law.” where “ Dlianna" denotes a superior condition of 

existence. 

i: 
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Then say: 

“ Oiu ! lam 1 Svfdi ' 

[To be repeated seven times.] 

7. On drinking water, say the following secret words : 

“ Om ! fii-sik-po-lo-mo-ni. Svah.’'' 

[To be repeated seven times ; Buddha beheld in one 
vessel of water 84,000 insects ; if these secret words bo not 
repeated when drinking, the guilt will be the same as if one 
ate the flesh of animals.] 

8. On putting on the five garments, say: 

“Hail! robes of final and complete release. 

Fit robes for those whose happiness is unsurpassed 
I take these vestments to me reverently. 

For ever and for ever, mine ;” 3 

[Similar verses are to be repeated on taking the other 
garments.] 

9. On spreading out the mat, say: 

“ This mat, 3 designed for purposes of Best, 

And to promote the growth of holiest principles, 

I spread upon the sacied Earth 
In reverence to Tatkugata's command.” 

Om ! Tan-po-tan-po. Svah. 

10. On entering within the sacred precincts, say: 1 2 

“ As I enter within this sacred enclosure, 

I pray that every living soul, 

Aspiring to the Highest Court (for worship), 

May find complete repose, and rest unmoved and fixed.” 

1 Vasibrahmani ? 

2 The robes of a Buddhist priest can never be taken from him except 
lie is degraded fiom his office by the superior priests. Eastern 21 ona- 
c/iism, p. 127. 

* Ni-sse-tan is probably a form of the Sanscrit “Misadin” or “ nisadya.” 

1 laterally the “ precincts of [tea, son,” i. e., the place of immediate 
\wn ship, or tlm neighbourhood of the altar. 
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Beholding the figure of Buddha, 

1 pray that every living thing. 

Acquiring sight without defect, 

May gaze upon the form of ‘ all the Buddhas 

1 1 . On Lowing down before Buddha, say: 

“ King of the Law, the most exalted Lord, 

Unequalled through the threefold world. 

Teacher and Guide of Men and Gods, 

Our loving Father, and of all that breathes, 

I bow myself in lowest reverence, and pray 

That thou wouldest soon destroy the power of former woiks (!. e.. 
destiny). 2 

To set forth all thy praise 
Unbounded Time would not suffice.” 

Om ! fah-jih-lo-hoh. 3 (Seven times.) 

[Repeat also the Gathas of Manjusri Bodhisatwa: “The 
object worshiped and the worshipper are both as to their 
nature spiritual; 1 it is difficult to investigate the relation 
between subject and predicate ; but now I look upon this 
sacred precinct as a costly gem (mirror); within it I behold 
the forms of all the Buddhas, and my body stands in the 
presence of the Buddhas, and thus upon my face I worship 
them” (and substitute the name of any other object of 
worship, -whether it bo a Bodhisatwa, or the law itself.)] 

12. On worshipping a Tope (pagoda) say: 

‘ ‘ Seeing a sacred Tope, 5 
I pray that every living thing 
May, like this sacred building, 

Honour’d be by Gods and men, and more.'' 

[Such verses as the above would be tedious to record at 
any greater length ; they are all of the same general cha- 
racter, embodying a prayer or vow which breathes a spirit 

1 That is, may enjoy 11 beatific vision.” The phrase “ yih tsai Full,” 
“ all the Buddhas,” is equivalent- to our idea of the “ Supreme.” 

2 This line presents several difficulties: it may lie translated “quickly 
thou destroyest the Karina of asankheya of ages.” 

1 Vadjra (V) 1 Lmpty — silent. 

5 A stiipa containing relies of Buddha. 
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of <roodwill to all. The other occasions given in the manual 
are these : (10) On bowing towards a Tope. (11) On cir- 
cumambulating' it Tope. (l'<) On reading' the Scriptures. 
(16) On taking the religious staff. (17) On going to beg. 
(18) On walking along the road. (19) On entering a village. 
(20) On arriving at a door. (21) On being invited within 
a house. (22) When no charity is given. (20) When charity 
is given. (24) On seeing the alms-bowl still empty. (25) 
On emptying an alms-howl of the food in it. (26) On seeing 
a full alms-howl. (27) When delicious food has been col- 
lected. (28) Or when objectionable food has been collected. 
(29) On holding the bowl. (30) Or partaking of food. 
(31) On concluding a meal. (32) On receiving any religious 
contribution. (33) On cleaning the teeth. (31) On washing 
the alms-bowl. (35) On shaving the head. (36) On attending 
to the various calls of nature. (37) On washing the hands. 
(38) On entering a bath. (39) On washing the feet. (40) 
On arranging the sitting mat. (41) On sitting down to 
meditate. (12) On leaving the state of meditation (samadhi). 
(43) On going to rest. 

8. THE TIAN-TA’I SCHOOL OF BUDDHISM. 

To conclude the present section, in which we are con- 
sidering the lleligious character of the Buddhist system, 
I purpose to give a Brief outline of the teaching of a 
school known as the “ Tian-Tai” sect, in China. “There is 
no Buddhist establishment better known in China than Tiiln- 
Tai. The place itself has much natural beauty; but its in- 
terest, so far as it is historical, centres chiefly round the 
ancient priest, called Chi-K’ai, 1 who founded the system. 

1 Otherwise called “ Clii-chay.’’ The following brief memoir of this 
celebrated monk I take from another part of the Almanac. 

“ Chin chc-k'hae, otherwise called Che-chay (the Wise one), dwelt 
originally at Ilwa-yung in Honan; his father was in t lie service of a 
royal personage. At fifteen years of age lie made a vow, in the presence 
of an image at Chang-sha, that lie Would become a priest. About this 
time lie dreamt that lie saw a high hill in the middle of the ocean, on 
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The cluster of hills that compose T’an-tai (in the province 
of Clieh-kiang) terminate abruptly to the south-west. An 
imposing hill, called Chih-cheng, crowned with a pagoda, is 
conspicuous from the time-worn walls of Tian-Tai, ISO miles 
S.W. of Hang-cheu. This is the southern extremity of the 
hilly region known by the same name. From a valley on its 
left flows a mountain stream, which, after traversing the 
plain, arrives at the city just named, and thence bending 
to the S.E., arrives at Tai-cheu, and after a short course of 
ten or fifteen miles, pours its waters into the ocean. 

It was up one of the feeders of this stream that Chi-k’ai, 
near the end of the sixth century, wended his way in search 
of a lonely mountain residence suited to his meditative cast 
of mind. He was travelling in a region threaded by few 
paths, aud in a direction that seemed to lead nowhere, but 
further away from the habitations of men. In this wilder- 
ness of hills and valleys, occupying many square miles, 
although unknown to the agriculturist, he yet found some 
few residing whose views of human life were congenial to 
his own. Local tradition points out the spot where he lived 
and reflected. An antique mausoleum, with a long inscrip- 
tion of the Sui dynasty, marks the place where his ashes 
were deposited. At a little distance from it, the Kan-ming 
monastery comes into view. It is in a deep valley, shut in 

the summit of which was a priest beckoning to him with his hand, and 
who received him into his arms on the top of the hill. At eighteen he 
quitted all worldly connexions and entered a monastery. After some 
years, having heard that T'hecn-t'hae (Tian-tai) was a most romantic 
spot, lie wished to settle there in order to carry out his intention of 
founding a system. The Emperor commanded him to remain in Nanking, 
but he refused compliance. This occurred a.p. 57.5. When he arrived 
at Theen-thae. he settled near the Ivwo-tsing monastery. The Emperor 
thrice recalled him, hut in vain. lie finally settled in tin's region, and 
published seventy-six distinct works, ali of which, in the year lud f a.d.. 
were admitted into the Chinese lhiddhi-t Canon. The l\igoda contain- 
ing the remains of Chc-k'luu (Chi-chav) is still standing oil a pait uf 
the Theen-thae range, and many lunacies are reported to have been 
v, rought at this slmne." 
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all round try wooded heights. The visitor is shewn a large 
square silk garment, the cloak worn by Chi-kai. A metal 
bowl, worn by long use, is another curiosity. A Sanscrit 
manuscript is another. 1 

Chi-kai continued his wanderings in this elevated region, 
where the valleys do not sink further than 1500 feet above the 
sea level, and which is, by its loneliness, well suited for the 
ascetic. Solitude reigns here, for many miles round, in one 
of the most densely populated provinces of China. No fewer 
than twelve monasteries mark the spots where he formed 
a cottage of stone and straw, or caused a modest building to 
be erected. It was, however, at a place called Si-tsoh, 
not far from the present Wan-nian monastery, that he com- 
posed the system of doctrine called “Chi-Kwan,” which has 
ever since distinguished his school. He had in early life 
followed the teaching of the contemplative school, which 
had been established in China by Bodhidharma, the wall- 
gazing Brahman ; but afterwards, being dissatisfied with 
this system, which discarded all book learning and rejected 
everything external, he formed the outlines of another sys- 
tem, which he taught to multitudes of admiring disciples.” 2 

The system of Chi-kai was founded on the principles 
advocated in the Tchong-Lun (Pranyamfda Sastra Tika), 
written by Xagardjuna, which rejects all antitheses, and 
endeavours to find the central truth or central method in the 
conciliation of antinomies. The true method is found neither 
in book learning, nor external practice, nor ecstatic contem- 
plation ; neither in the exercise of Beason, nor the reveries 
of fancy; but there is a middle condition, a system which 
includes all and rejects none, to which all others gravitate, and 

1 This MS. is said to be written on palm leaves, anrl was once read 
and explained by Chi-kai. It is now unintelligible to the priests. The 
leaves are written on both sides, and are carefully let into slips of wood, 
vliu'b are fitted on the same central pin, and the whole, amounting to 
fifty leaves, are enclosed in a rosewood box. They arc still in a state of 
perfect preservation. (Shanghai Almanac.) 

- Shanghai Almanac. 1s.’>7. 
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in which alone the soul can be satisfied. The term “ Chi- 
kwan,” by which the Tian Tai system is generally known, 
has been sometimes translated by the words “ fixed con- 
templation”; but, as we shall find from the work itself, the 
true meaning of the phrase is “ knowledge and meditation,” 
implying that both the one and the other are necessary for 
arriving at perfection. This idea is also plainly referred to 
in the Dhammapada (372). “ Without knowledge there is 

no meditation, -without meditation there is no knowledge ; 
he who has knowledge and meditation is near Nirvana.” 1 

A recent visitor to one of the monasteries of this district 
makes the following remarks : — “ Having descended from 
the Pagoda of Chi-chay, we passed along a most romantic 
and wild pathway, which brought us to the monastery Kwo- 
tsing-sze. We found this to be one of the largest about 
these hills, and the priests both numerous and respectable. 
The Superior was a middle-aged man of considerable energy, 
and surrounded by a number of persons well acquainted 
with the system of Buddha. 

The argument maintained here was that all systems were 
alike and all led to the same result. 2 One of the priests, 
in the evening, maintained a very lively and interest- 
ing conversation regarding the peculiarities of Buddhism. 
He spoke of attaining the state of Nirvana/ in which a 
man would have no more to do with the past or the 
present, with liappiuess or misery, with production or 
annihilation. He was asked if men had anvtliing to do 
now with production and annihilation ? To which he re- 
plied in the affii'inativc, adding that at birth our lives are 
produced, and at death annihilated; so with all the works 
of art, when we make them they are produced ; when we 
destroy them they are annihilated. We suggested to him 
that in the production of things we do not create them out 
of nothing, nor at their destruction can we reduce them 

1 Max Muller's version, EutlJhoijltoshiis Parables , cr.x. 

- This is the 11 middle method." advocated in the Shatter alluded to 
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to nothing. This was a new idea to him; but he contended 
that when a candle is burnt out it is annihilated, and 
when any material substance is reduced to atoms it ceases 
to be. As he still continued to maintain his position, he 
was asked how many elements there are ? to which he 
answered four, viz., fire, air, earth, and water. He was then 
asked whether, if a portion of the earth were burnt, it must 
necessarily be annihilated, and whether it might not still 
exist in the form of air, though invisible to us ? He 
acknowledged that it might be so. He was then told that 
philosophers in the present day had proved that it was so, 
and that nothing could be annihilated by the art of man. 
So, also, nothing could be made by the art of man without 
something previously existing out of which to make it. That, 
in fact, there was only one who could create and destroy, 
and that was God, from whom all things sprang, and to 
whom all honour and obedience were due.” 

On the next clay the discussion was renewed. “We told the 
prieststhat it appeared to us, from their own classics, that they 
knowledged no Creator or origin of things ; that the uni- 
verse with them seemed to be a succession of changes, 
without beginning or end, without author or aim. Our 
Buddhist friends did not like to acknovdedge this, but they 
were obliged to own that such was the fact. They were 
then shewn the impropriety of such a Godless system, and 
the necessity of worshipping and relying on one Supreme. 
The Buddhist said that his heart was the Supreme. Your 
heart, it was replied, is not the ruler of mine, nor of that 
belouging to anyone else. There is One, however, who rules 
over your heart and mine, as well as over all the world, 

even the Lord of lords How t , then, can you say that 

your heart and the Supreme are the same ? 

He then said that Buddha urns Supreme. Ho was asked 
what Buddha? Amida Buddha? That v T as a fabulous being. 
Shakyamuni Buddha ? That was a mere mortal, who was 
born and died like other men, and who never displayed 
anything of a llivine power.” 
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Tlie conversation then turned upon the real object of 
worship among the Buddhists, whether it was Buddha 
himself, or the image which represented him. They asserted 
that Buddhists were divided into three classes : the superior 
class worshipped Buddha without the intervention of any 
image; the middle class worshipped him through the medium 
of images; the inferior class never worshipped at all. For 
themselves, they said they could worship without any image, 
and they thought it best to do so. We asked them what 
was the need of images ? They said they were necessary 
for the vulgar, who could not be induced to attend to 

Religion without such aids aud that such persons would 

never rise, and must therefore be left as they were .” 1 

From this quotation we gain some insight into the belief 
of these Tian-tai priests. We also see the defects of our 
own method of argument with them. The priest who spoke 
of “ production” and “ annihilation,” and that Nirvana con- 
sists in the absence of these, did, in feet, only repeat the 
well known argument found in the Maha-pari-nirvana Sutra . 2 
A work of art — a vase, for example — is certainly produced, 
and may be certainly annihilated, by the will of man. The 
clay is not the vase, but the vase is produced from the clay. 
The fragments of the shattered pitcher are not a pitcher, 
but they were so once. The pitcher, qua pitcher, is annihi- 
lated. The vase, qua vase, is produced. Aud it is precisely 
this kind of production and of annihilation that the Buddhists 
regard as constituting a condition of constant change, and 
therefore of Sorrow. The Tian-tai priest spoke of Nirvana 
as consisting in the absence of such conditions, but he did 
not say that it consisted in the absence of all existence. 
And, in fact, from his remark made afterwards that his own 
Heart (Atman) was supreme, and the same as the Supreme 
Heart (paramatman), it is plain that he did not believe that 
the annihilation of which he spoke was the destruction of 
c,ristatee, but merely the destruction of that which is ehang- 

1 " Trip to Xing-jio and T’liecn-t'hac." (Shanghai Almanac, ls.'>7.) 

E Vide ]>. 17:1 of tlic present work. 
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ing and perishable. There are constant allusions to this 
subject in the Sutra alluded to above, 1 and it seems plain 
that this is the true belief of the best informed Buddhists. 

The work of which I proceed to give a brief extract, viz., 
the “ Siau-chi-kwan,” was written by Chi-bai in the Siu- 
shan Temple in the Tian-tai hills, and was reprinted from 
the Canon in the second year of Keaking (a.d. 1 798). The 
preface states that there were originally four works written 
by Clii-kai on the subject of “ Cbi-kwan” (knowledge and 
meditation), of which the present work was the last, and 
therefore was the completion of his labours. With reference 
to the phrase Chi-kwan, the preface adds that it means pre- 
cisely the same as ten-hwui (absolute wisdom), or as tsih-chau 
(passive-splendour, a common phrase for the supreme con- 
dition of Nirvana, a condition, viz., which admits of efful- 
gency united with passivity), or as ming-tsing (brightness 
aud rest). 2 [From which we gather that “ Chi-kwan” 

1 Compare, e. g., the assertion in the fourth Iviouen and eighth page. 
“ Destroy the sources of sorrow, and this is Nirvana ; as fire is destroyed 
and has uo further being, so destroy sorrow, and there will be rest.'’ 
Compare, also, with this the words of Prof. Max Muller (Dhammapada, 
xli). *■ Xiivuna may mean the extinction of many tilings — of selfish- 
ness, desire, and sin, without going so far as the extinction of subjec- 
tive consciousness."’ Them are some gat has on the subject on the next 
page of the Maha-pari-NirvAna Sutra. 

•■Just as the heated bar of iion. 

Hammer'd, emits the star-like sparks 
"Which, scattered everywhere, are lost, 

And have no further place of being, 

But are got rid of and destroyed for aye : 

So also is Nirvana. 

Having destroyed all lustful desire, 

And all unholy attachments, 

We reach a condition of Rest, 

Beyond the limit of any human knowledge.” 

1 These various phrases occur constantly in the later scholastic works 
on Buddhism. The aim of all is to denote the union, in one substance 
or Being, of the two conditions of active exertion and of imperturbable 
R*>t: as the Muon, v, liieh constantly emits lays or refleets light, and 
vet i.- ever substantially at Rest. Tile Syrian < 'hn.stians. who esta- 
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denotes that condition of being, which admits of a union of 
knowledge and meditative repose.] 

Chi-kai begins his work with the following well known 
Gatha — 

“ Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions, 

Reverently performing all virtuous ones, 

Purifying this intention from all selfish desire. 

Is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.’’ 

(He then proceeds) — “Although a man may earnestly desire 
to enter the path to Nirvana and studiously pursue the 
directions of the various discourses (Shasters) on the sub- 
ject, he may nevertheless miss altogether attaining his 
desired aim. Now the two laws contained in the idea of 
chi-kwan are simply these : that which is spoken of as chi 
(fixity) is the first mode (or, gate to Nirvana), and consists 
in overcoming all the entanglements of mind; that which is 
called kwan (meditation) is the Rest which follows or ac- 
companies the separation of mind from all external influences. 
Once “fixed / 5 a man will tenderly foster the good principles 
of knowledge (heart-knowledge). Possessed of true medi- 
tation, a man has gained the mysterious art of liberating his 
spiritual nature (his soul). The first is the excellent cause 
of absolute mental-repose , 1 whilst the second is the fruitful 
result of Supreme "Wisdom. A man perfect in wisdom and 
in meditation, he is thoroughly provided by his own advan- 
tage to advantage the world. Hence, the Lofittt of the Law 
says: “Buddha, self-established as the great vehicle, was 

blinked themselves in China, and erected a monument commemorating 
the progress of Christianity in that country (a.d. 71S), use similar 
phrases in their attempt to define the Nature of Hod, e. <j., in the first 
words of the monument “ the Everlasting and yet the truly passive - ’ 
(shang jen chan tsih), where ‘-clian tsih" is a purely Buddhist phrase 
denoting X irvana. 

i It is impossible to translate literally Buddhist phrases which relate 
to the various conditions of mental being : the words translated •• abso- 
lute mental repose” refer to the condition of Samadhi (tong), resulting 
from 11 meditation" (dhyfniu . Ch slum) 
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thus himself an attainable Law (for others), himself adorned 
with the might of meditation and wisdom, by these was en- 
abled to save mankind.” 

So these two powers are like the two wheels of a chariot, 
or the two wings of a bird ; a man who practises himself in 
both, forthwith destroys the power of error ; hence the 
Sutra says : “ if a man with a one-sided aim acquire merit 
by meditation, and do not learn wisdom, he is called 'foolish’; 
and if he learn wisdom without practising meditation, he is 
called 'deluded.’” And another Sutra says : " A Sravaka, 
because he has great power of self-composure, does not 
necessarily arrive at (see) the Nature of Buddha j 1 nor does 
Shi-chu Bodhisatwa, although by the power of Wisdom he 
may arrive at (or see) the Nature of Buddha, necessarily 
understand the Nature of all the Buddha TathAsratas.” But 
whoever has completely mastered both the practice of medi- 
tation and the acquirement of wisdom, that man has accom- 
plished his great aim, and shall certainly arrive at Nirvana. 
[And much more to the same effect.] 

Now, for the purpose of assisting those who wish to prac- 
tise these two principles (chi kwan), we have put together 
the following brief sections : — 

I. Accomplishment of external means. These are five. 
(1 ) Observing the Precepts 2 purely and perfectly : there 

1 To see the Nature of Buddha is a phrase indicating a knowledge of 
the principles of the “Great Vehicle” (mahuvana), which was an advance 
on the old scheme known as the “incomplete vehicle’' (hiuayana). The 
latter spoke only of the ‘‘qualities” (suing) of things, and therefore 
taught that when the distinctive qualities of a thing were destroyed or 
dissolved, that the thing perished; the former taught that there was 
something underlying the qualities : that something was at first spoken 
of as '■ the Law of its existence - ’ (fah ; dharma ; that which makes a 
tiling what it is); afterwards it was called its “Nature 1 ' (sing). Finally, 
it was declared that each thing has not a distinct Nature, but that the 
Nature of all things is the same as the Nature of Buddha ; and, hy a 
fuithcr step, the last stage of Buddhist speculation was reached, which 
was, that the Nature of Buddha is the same as the Nature of all the 
Buddhas."' i e of the l mvcise. 

J 1 hat is. the ten commandments 
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arc three classes of persons who keep the Precepts, who are 
not the same. 

( h ) If a man, before becoming 1 a disciple of Buddha, has 
not been guilty of the five sins (murder, adultery, theft, 
slander (falsehood of any sort), drunkenness), and, after 
meeting with a Teacher, has adopted the five additional 
Rules and taken refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the 
Church ; if such a man, having left his house and received 
ordination, persuade others to follow his example, and him- 
self live blamelessly in his profession, this man belongs to 
the superior class of those who observe the Precepts. Sncli 
a man, engaging in the practice of chi-kwan, will arrive at 
the condition (fall, dharma) of Buddha as easily as a pure 
garment is dyed by the dyer. 

(h) The second class of persons arc those who, having 
received ordination , 1 continue in their duty as to chief 
matters, but yet offend in some minor points, and so have 
occasion constantly to practise the rules of penance ; these 
are like cloth covered with defilement, which must be 
washed before it is dyed. 

(r) The third class of persons are those who, after ordi- 
nation, have transgressed wilfully . 2 Under the Little V ehicle 
there was no room for such persons to repent ; but under 
the system of the Great Vehicle , 3 he may recover himself. 

Those who, having sinned thus, and who seek for Recovery 
by Repentance, must observe the following ndes : — 

(a) They must revive their faith in rewards and punish- 
ments. 


1 Undertaken the ten precepts. The character of Buddhist ordination 
is fully explained by Bishop Bigandet ( Legend of the Burmese Oaudainu , 
50.3); also by F. Spiegel in his Latin translation of the Kamavakya 
from the Bali. 

- I am compressing the full translation of this work, which lies before 
me, into a short compass. To trangress wilfully alludes to the parajika 
sins of the l’ratimoksha. 

J The distinction of this development was that all men, possessing 
the Nature of Buddha, should eventually be saved: and therefore it 
excludes no one from repentance. 
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(/3) They must encourage in themselves a feeling of deep 
shame for their sin. 

( 7 ) They must be filled with a sense of reverence and 
fear. 

( 8 ) They must desire to destroy occasions of sin ; or, as 
the Law says, “shape their conduct according to Religion.” 

(e) They must confess their sins without reserve. 

(£) They must cut off all sinful inclinations (or heart- 
leanings to sin). 

(rf) They must excite in themselves a jealousy for Religion 
(the Law, or a desire to protect the Law). 

( 0 ) They must promote in themselves a desire to see all 
men arrive at salvation. 

(k) They must constantly invoke “ all the Buddhas.” 

(X) They must consider the “ deadness” (unproductive- 
ness) of the nature of sin. 

If a man is able to observe these ten Rules, and at the 
same time attend scrupulously to the external duties of 
Religion — such as adorning the altar, cleansing his person, 
and clothed in pure garments, scattering flowers and burn- 
ing incense in honour of the three gems, as the Law directs 
— thus doing, for a week, for three weeks, for a month, 
three months, till a whole year be past — finding then that 
lie has thoroughly repented of his crime, and that the hold 
of evil is utterly destroyed in him, then he is Fixed {!. e., 
restored to purity). But by what marks may he know that 
the power of evil is destroyed ? If the disciple, at the time 
when he has thus repented with all his heart, realise the 
vanity (light profit) of earthly engagements (lit. of body and 
heart), obtain propitious dreams, and moreover experience 
(observe) the various indications of inward spiritual tokens, 
and awake to a sense of the development of virtuous prin- 
ciples (“virtuous heart,” in opposition to “body-heart”), 
and, as ho sits in contemplation, perceives his body to be as 
a cloud or a shadow, and thus gradually attain to the limits 
of the different dhyanas, and if again he thoroughly under- 
stand the character ot the enlightened condition of mind 
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which exhibits itself by immediate recognition of sacred 
truth, so that on opening the Scriptures their true meaning 
at once flashes into the heart, and in consequence of this 
condition he enjoy true Peace, by such proofs as these he 
may assuredly know that the root of his sin which led to 
transgression and spiritual deadness is utterly destroyed. 
From this time forth, resolutely holding to the Laws of 
purity called Sila (perfect compliance with all the rules of 
the Vinaya), he may then practise the way of Samadhi (/. e., 
prepare himself for arriving at spiritual perfection), as the 
torn and dirty robe, when mended and washed, is again tit 
for use. 

But if a man have broken the great commandments, 
and so fear prevent him from arriving at “ fixed contempla- 
tion” (!. e., complete abstraction of mindl, and he does not 
follow the directions of the Sacred Books in framing his 
religious life, - yet if he be only sensible of a profound rever- 
ence in the presence of the three Gems (the Triratna — 
Buddha, the Law, the Church), search out and bring to 
light his former sins, cut off the secret springs of it that 
entwine his heart, and, as he sits in reflection continually, 
realise the nature of sin as being empty (vain or dead), and 
so concentrate his thoughts on the Buddhas of the ten 
regions (i. e., “ all the Buddhas,'” or the “ Supreme”), and 
when he breaks off from his meditation, immediately resorts 
with perfect intention to the burning of incense, and bodily 
worship, and with contrite heart recite the precepts and in- 
tone the sacred Boobs of the Great conveyance, and so the 
obstacles that prevented his religious advancement, and the 
causes of his grievous sin, be gradually overcome and 
destroyed, because of this, arriving at purity, the power of 
contemplation will expand ami increase. Hence the Sutra 
called the Miau-shing-teng (Surangama Samadhi ?) says : 
“ If a man, because he has transgressed the greater com- 
mandments, be tilled with fear, and desiring to destroy the 
power of sin, seek to do so by the practice of intense 
thought, which, after all, being imperfect, is ineffectual to 
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the desired end, such a man ought to take up his abode in 
a desert spot (live in a pansal), and, holding lii.s mind in 
cheek, continue to sit and recite the Scriptures of the (treat 
Vehicle, till he find the entire weight of sin removed and 
destroyed, and the various powers of abstract contempla- 
tion, self-originated, come into his possession.” 

II. 'I'he second external means relates to clothing and 
food. Now, with re-pect to the first, there are three rules. 

( 1 .) That which relates to the one garment worn by the 
great teachers of the Snowy Mountains (the school of the 
Haimavatas ?i, barely sufficient to cover the body, (who) by 
excluding themselves from the society of men, aimed to 
perfect themselves in the virtue of endurance (patience, 
kshanti). (2.) That which relates to Kasyapa (or, the school 
of the Kasyapiyas, which is the same as that of the Aryastha 
viras, from whom the Haimavatas proceeded), who always 
observed the Dliiita Rules 1 about dress, which require that 
onlv Mich garments shall be used as are made from cloth 
defiled in various ways, 1 and of these only three of a pre- 
scribed length, (o.) That which relates to those who live 
in very cold countries and who are of imperfect powers of 
endurance — to these Tathagata allowed other garments be- 
side- the three, and other things in strict moderation. 

With respect to food there are four Rules. (1.) That 
which relates to the great professors of the higher order, 
who live in mountain depths remote from men, and feed on 
vegetables and fruits according to their season. (2.) That 

| Tin- Hhuta rules, known as the " teles-dhiitanga in the South 
(from t. h.-. thirteen : dhuta. dr-troyed ; and anga. ordinance; meaning 
the that- n ordinances l.y which the cleaving to existence is destroyed), 
and m China as the - ehi eul then tin.," are given l.y Spence Hardy, 
E.mttn, Moon.-litm. p. !• . and by Kemu-at. Fo-konr h, p. 0<»: vuk> 

,dso Kurnoiif. /,Dr— / . p b"t. 

Tins h the tir-t of the thirteen Hhuta Iluhs. and is called pansut- 
kuhk mg.i" tins p, crept order- that all cloth for garments for priests 
4n mid he i it In r pnk» d up in a cemetery, or polluted m some way. or 
tin own a* ay and d.-mrd.d on fteeount of its worthlessness. \ 

E't *tr rn |. II s 
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wlii ch relates to those who continually observe the Dhuta 
rules in reference to the food they have begged. 1 (-3.) The 
food allowed to an Aranyaka (hermit) to be received from 
his Danapati (patron). (4.) The pure food allowed to the 
priesthood when living in community. 

III. The third external means relates to the possession of a 
pure place of abode. With reference to the word “Lien” as 
signifying a place of abode (pansala ?), it is a place where no 
business is transacted, and where there are no contentions 
or disputes ; so it is called a peaceable place ; there are three 
descriptions of such places, (1) in some deep mountain ravine, 
remote from human intercourse ; (2), in some forest resort 
(Aranya) 2 where the “ dliuta” rules may be followed ; this 
place must be at least three or four li (half a mile or more) 
from a village, 3 so as to be removed from any sound of worldly 
business or contention; (3), in a spot at a distance from a 
place where laymen live, in the midst of a quiet Sangha- 
rama; all these places are called peaceable and calm abodes. 

IY. The fourth external means relates to freedom from all 
worldly concerns and influences. There are four things to 
be avoided under this head. (1.) To desist from all share 
in ruling or governing a people, so as not to incur any 
responsibility connected with the mode of discharging the 
trust. (2.) To desist from all worldly friendships, and all 
social or family connexions. (3.) Not to follow any trade or 
art, whether of medicine, sorcery, or other persuasion. (4.) 

1 For these rules, vide Eastern Monachism , § ix, passim. 

2 The eighth of the thirteen ordinances (teles dhiitanga) is called 
“ Aranyakanga.” The word ‘‘aranya” means a forest. The priest who 
keeps this ordinance cannot reside near a village, hut must remain in 
the forest. (Tide for other particulars. Eastern Monachism , p. 1:1:1.) 

3 The constant use of the word “ village,’’ both in the Chinese and 
Pali canonical books, as denoting ‘‘a place of assembly” or “an in- 
habited place,” seems to show that the establishment of Iluddhist 
religious fraternities in India was followed by the formation of a secular 
society in the same neighbourhood : just as the “ church" or “ Llan” 
amongst ourselves drew to its vicinity the town or village that took its 
name from the religious foundation. 
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To desist from all professional engagements connected with 
worldly learning, discussion, instruction, and so on. 

Y. The fifth external means relates to the promotion of all 
virtuous knowledge, of which there are three divisions. (1.) 
Taking care of all religious books. (2.) Endeavouring to 
promote agreement amongst religious persons, so that there 
shall be no division or confusion. (3 ) Endeavouring to 
transmit and inculcate, by every expedient of mind and 
action, the true principles of virtuous knowledge. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the five sorts of prepara- 
tory observances requisite for the final acquisition of “ Chi- 
Iv wan.” 


2. ON CHIDING THE EVIL DESIRES. 

These evil desires are five : every one who enters on the 
practice of meditation with a view to perfect himself in the 
system called chi-kwan, must overcome these desires. They 
are commonly known in the world as the lust after beauty, 
sound, smell, taste, touch ; by the delusive influences of these 
passions men (the different worldly teachers) foster in 
themselves the growth of concupiscence (trishna), but if they 
are able to understand thoroughly the folly (sin) of such in- 
dulgences, so as not to permit their existence in their own 
case, this is called “ chiding the evil desires.” 

The first effort is to be made against the lust after beauty; 
that is to say, the beautiful form of man or woman: the painted 
eyes, the graceful neck, the bright-red lips, the pearl-white 
teeth; and also the various attractive colours of worldly trea- 
sures, such as blue and yellow, red and white, etc., all which are 
the causes of besotment, and by producing a phrenzy of 
love result in every kind of evil karma. So it was Bimbasara 
Rajah was born in his enemy’s country as a mistress in the 
harem of Avambra (ho-fan-po-lo) on account of his lustful 
propensities; so also Udayana Rajah, besotted by lust, cut, 
ofl the hands and feet of the five hundred Rishis, and thus 
incurred every kind of retributive punishment. 
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The second effort is to be made against the lust of sound, in 
which is included the love of music, whether of the lute 
(k’lmng how), or guitar, or the musical bamboo pipes, or of 
golden instruments (gongs or cymbals), or of the musical 
stone, and of the voice of singing men or singing women ; all 
these are calculated to produce a clouded and besotted mind in 
the case of those who hear them, and so result in an evil karma. 
Thus it was the five hundred Rishis who dwelt in the Snowy 
mountains, by listening to the singing of the Gandharva 
nymphs, lost their power of mental abstraction, and their 
hearts became beclouded and confused. Thus, and in other 
ways, we may know the evil consequences of fondness for 
“ sound.” 

The third effort is to be made against fondness for 
perfumes, such as the perfumed persons of men or women, 
or the smell of food, or the seasonings of food ; in short, every 
kind of pleasant aroma which foolish men delighting in, forth- 
with are entangled in the trammels of lust. Thus it was 
that Bikshu, dwelling beside the Lotus-tank, perceiving the 
delicious scent of the flowers, his heart was filled with lust, 
and so he fell in love with the Spirit of the Tank (the Naiad), 
and incurred the gravest guilt (caused a great scandal). Is 
it right, then, to be careless about this matter, when by it 
such consequences may ensue? Surely this consideration 
should cause those who are indifferent (asleep) to rouse them- 
selves. By these and other considerations we may learn the 
evil consequences of fondness for perfumes. 

The fourth effort is to be made against the lust of taste; that 
is to say, the taste of bitter, sour, sweet, salt, fresh, and so on; 
all species of highly flavoured and tasty meats and drinks; 
fondness for such things will cause the mind to become cloudy 
and impure, and so create every kind of evil karma, like the 
Sramanera (novice), who was so infatuated with the love of 
cream, that at the end of his life he was born ag-ain as one 
of the small insects tint live in cream. By these and other 
considerations we may learn the evil consequences of fond- 
ness for delicate or tasty food. 
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The fifth effort is to be made against the love of touch ; 
that is to say, the soft or silky feel of a person's body ; 
or the love of anything warm in cold weather, or any- 
thing cold in warm weather; in short, all those pleasant 
sensations arising from contact which overcome the judg- 
ment of foolish and ignorant men, and raise up within 
them, as a result, a karma opposed to religion, as in the case 
of the Eishi Yih-Koh (Ekasringa), who, by the power of this 
lust, lost his spiritual capabilities, and became the courtezan 
Ganika (Ki-king). By this and other considerations we 
may learn the evil consequences resulting from this love of 
touch. 

These considerations respecting the forbidden desires 
are taken from the discourses of the Great-conveyance 
(JIaha yana) School ; and in these also we find the follow- 
ing : — Alas ! for the miseries which all creatures endure 
constantly from these five desires ! And still they seek after 
their indulgence, and are never satisfied ! These five desires 
conduce to our continuance in misery, as fuel which revives 
and supports a fire. These five desires can bring no satis- 
faction, as a dog gnawing a rotten bone ; they produce 
quarrels and fights, as birds contending for a bit of flesh ; 
they burn, as the flame of a torch, when the wind is contrary, 
burns the hand ; they are poisonous, as the poison of snakes ; 
their benefit is no more than that of a dream ; they last but 
for a moment, as the spark from the flint, and are utterly 
vain'! — The wise man, again, considers them as hateful 
rojjbers, which hold in their bonds the foolish men of the 
world till they die, and after death entail on them endless 
miseries ; these lusts are shared in common with the beasts; 
by their indulgence we are brought into the condition of 
abject slavery ; these miserable lusts immerse us in the 
filth of the three worlds. I, then, preparing the exercise 
of dliyana (religious abstraction), should drive away these 
hindrances, as robbers are driven away and expelled, accord- 
ing to tile GAthns in the Dhyana Sutra, 
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“We are still tangled in the coil of Life and Death, 

Because we still indulge our taste for sinful pleasures ; 

We treasure up for ourselves vengeance when' we die ; 

Vain as these pleasures are, they entail nothing but sorrow,” etc. 


3. CASTING AWAY HINDRANCES. 

The hindrances here spoken of are five : viz., covetous- 
ness, anger, sloth, restlessness, unbelief. In the previous 
section we spoke of desire for external gratification, the 
object being in one of the five categories of sense. But 
now we are speaking, in brief, of the desires which are 
originated in the mind itself, viz., when engaged in the prac- 
tice of religious duties ; (1) a covetous desire ; for instance, 
after complete wisdom; the thoughts about this will so inter- 
twine as to becloud and impede the virtuous intentions (heart), 
and result in the production of an imperfect wisdom. For con- 
sider ! if the animal desires, strengthening in the heart, are 
able (as it were) to consume the body, how much more will 
not the fire, which the heart itself produces by its desires, 
burn up every virtuous principle ? The man who encourages 
this covetous disposition banishes reason, and drives it 
away ; he makes the foundation of misery ever broader 
and broader; the heart that entertains it can never approach 
the border of wisdom, as it is said in the following (iathas 
which relate to the subject, 

• 

“ The man who lias entered on the path of Reason, ashamed and 
wearied (of sin), 

Who has taken the alms-bowl, able to confer happiness on all crea- 
tures, 

How can such an one again become subject to covetous desires, 

Or be soiled and besotted by the five passions? 

Having once let go the indulgence of such things, 

He discards them, nor ever looks back. 

The man who returns to the gratification of these desires, 

Is like a fool returning to his vomit ; 

For these desires, whilst the search lasts, are bitter. 

And when gratified bring distraction and fear. 
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And when not obtained result in disappointment and chagrin. 

There is no foundation for any happiness in them. 

Such is the misery of these Desires ! 

But when a man has been able to give them all up, 

Having gained the joys of deep mental abstraction, 

There is no room left for any further delusion. 

The second hindrance to be cast away is “ anger :” this is 
indeed the origin of all religious failure ; the cause of a 
man’s falling into every evil way of existence ; it is the 
enemy of all peace, and the great robber of the virtuous 
heart; the fruitful source of the gravest sins of the mouth. 
For thus it is the disciple, when sitting in the very act of 
religious contemplation, thinking on such and such a man, 
considers thus in his mind : “ that man is a continual nui- 
sance to me and to my friends; he seems to court my enmity;” 
and then he considers about past circumstances and future 
ones, and so he is filled with vexation, and this generates 
anger, and this produces hatred, and this results in a deter- 
mination to retaliate ; thus it is anger beclouds the heart, 
and so it is called a “ hindrance,” and should be cast away 
at once ; and so Sakra Devana in a verse puts this question 
to Buddha : 

“What is it destroys tranquillity and joy? 

What is it destroys all contentment V 
What is the root of bitterness (poison), 

Which destroys every virtuous principle?” 

Ty which Buddha replied in the following verse : — 

“ Destroy anger, there will be Rest and joy ; 

Destroy anger, there will be contentment : 

Anger is the root of bitterness (poison) ; 

Anger destroys every virtuous principle.” 

Thus we may gather just this, that we ought to cultivate 
a loving and patient disposition, and by destroying and for- 
saking every remnant (of anger), induce a perfect tranquillity 
of mind. 

The third hindrance is slothful indolence. The darkness 
that dwells within the heart is called sloth, and the heaviness 
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which pervades every part of the corporeal system, inviting 
to sleep and laziness, this is called indolence ; and hence the 
name slothful indolence. It is this disposition that prevents 
all present or future attainment of solid happiness, and stands 
opposed both to the happiness of heaven and the attainment 
of Nirvana, so great is the destructive power of this wicked 
principle. So that whilst the other hindrances cause one to 
lose ground, this indolence makes one like a dead person, un- 
able to hold any ground, and for this reason it is difficult to ex- 
tirpate and destroy. As Buddha, when enlarging on this very 
subject in the presence of the Bbdhisatwas, says in verse : 

“ Rise from thy bed ! embrace not the stinking corpse of sleep ! 

Suppose the arrows of grievous disease penetrated thy body, 

And the whole collection of miseries consequent thereon, could there 
then be peaceful Rest ?” etc . 1 

Thus, by various arguments, he chides the hindrance of 
slothfulness, and warns us, by shortening our hours of rest, 
to get rid of the cloudy influences that darken the mind, 
and, if necessary, to devote ourselves more and more to the 
practice of fixed contemplation, in order to curb and destroy 
the inclination to indolence. 

The fourth hindrance to be cast away is restlessness and 
vexation. This restlessness is threefold : (1 .) Restlessness 
of body; when one eanuot be still in any position, but there 
is a constant inclination to get about something else, either 
to walk about, or to sit or to change position. (2.) Restless- 
ness of the vocal organs, as when one is always humming or 
singing, or chattering or arguing. (3.) Restlessness of mind, 
as when one is always thinking how to excel in worldly 
knowledge. This is the “love of change” of which we speak, 
destructive of all true religion ; for if the mind of the re- 
ligious person cannot be firmly fixed in contemplation, when 
governed by the ordinary rules used by men for this purpose, 
how much less when this restlessness is allowed to dissipate 

1 I have not thought it necessary to translate the whole of these 
versos. They are mere repetitions of the previous argument. 
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its strength ? it is like trying to hook a mad elephant, or to 
restrain a camel without catching him by the nose, as the 
Gatlia says : 

“ You liave shaved your head and assumed the soiled garments (of a 
priest) ; 

You have taken the earthen alms-dish, and gone begging your daily 
food. 

What pleasure, then, can there be now in indulging yourself in rest- 
lessness? 

For if you let loose and indulge such feelings as these, you lose all 
profit in Religion.” 

Surely, then, to lose all profit in religion, and at the same 
time all worldly pleasures, such a condition is a sad one ! 
and that which causes it should be, once for all, cast away. 
But what is the vexation of which we spoke ? This vexation 
fills up the measure of the “ hindrance” of Restlessness. How 
is it, then ? At the time when this restlessness is indulged, the 
influences of religion are no longer felt, and therefore when 
the man afterwai'ds desires to practise fixed contemplation, 
he finds himself overpowered by vexation on account of his 
former conduct, and so sorrow obscures the mind ; hence 
this name of “obscuration” or “hindrance.” Now this vexa- 
tion or sorrow, caused by transgression, is of two kinds: (1.) 
The sorrow which we have just mentioned. (2.) Sorrow 
for some grievous sin, the recollection of which causes con- 
tinual remorse, the arrows of which stick fast in the soul, and 
cannot bo removed. As the Gatlia says : 

“ Doing what we ought not to do, 

Not doing what we ought to do. 

The fire of regretful sorrow which (now) burns, 

In after ages (leads to) ruin and misery. 

Rut if a man is able to repent of his sin, 

And to complete his repentance, there is no more grief. 

Iu this way the heart is restored to Peace ; 

Rut repentance not fulfilled, there is the constant recollection of sin, 

IS liether of omission or commission. 

And this is just the condition of the Fool, 

Not repenting with all his Heart, 

Not doing what he is able to do. 

He completes the sum of his evil deeds. 

And he cannot but do that which he ought not.” 
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The fifth hindrance to be rejected is the cloud of unbelief. 
This unbelief obscuring the mind, there can be no hearty 
faith in any religious duty, and there being no Faith, then 
there is no advantage to be got by any religious profession 
(Law of Buddha). We may compare the case of such a man 
to that of a person without hands in the middle of a Treasure 
Mountain; — having no hands, what use to him are the 
Treasures ? Such is the character of this unbelief. There 
are three kinds of unbelief. (1.) That sort of doubt about 
oneself which leads a man to think thus : “ All my faculties 
are dark and dull ; the pollution of sin in my case is very 
great ; I am unlike any one else.” Thinking thus about 
himself, a man in the end will be unable to attain perfec- 
tion. If he desire to prepare himself for this perfection, 
he must not undervalue his own condition ; for whilst 
sojourning in the present world, it is difficult to ascertain 
what principles of virtue there may be within the heart. (2.) 
There is a second kind of unbelief, viz., that which relates to 
one's Religious Teacher, as if a man were to say : “ My 
teacher has no dignified ways with him, or peculiar marks of 
excellency; he cannot, then, possess any great religious en- 
dowments ; how then can he instruct me ?” Such doubts 
as these will effectually prevent any advance in the way of 
Samadhi ; we should desire, therefore, to exclude the idea, 
for as it is said in the Mahayana Shaster, “A stinking leather 
purse may contain much gold; if, therefore, we w r ould have 
the gold we must not fling away the purse.” The disciple 
should argue even thus : “ My master, although he is not 
perfectly pure, is yet able to promote in my mind the love 
of religion (Buddha).” (3.) There is a third kind of unbe- 
lief relates to the Law : for this is the argument, “ that the 
mind of man, which is naturally so taken up with worldly 
concerns, can never with faith and reverence undertake re- 
ligious duties ; and that there can be no sincerity in such 
profession.” But what then? (Such a) doubt is the very 
principle of failure, as is said in the Gatha : 
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“The man who, travelling along a precipitous road, 

Doubts whether he can proceed or not, 

Is like the man who, living in the midst of the realities of life 
(religious virtues), 

Doubts of their truth. 

Because he doubts, he cannot diligently inquire 
After the true marks of that which is. 

This unbelief, born from folly. 

Is the evil product of an evil heart, 

Tor virtue and vice are true; 

And so Life and death and Nirvana are true. 

There can be no doubt about these. 

Cherishing the principles of unbelief, 

The King of Death and the infernal lictors will bind you, 

As a Lion seizes the deer, 

So that there can be no rescue. 

There will be doubts as long as we reside in the world ; 

Yet, pursuing with joy the road of virtue, 

We ought, like the man who observes the rugged path along the 
precipice, 

Gladly and profitably to follow it. 

Thus those who have faith will enter into all the profit of 
a religious life ; whilst those who have no faith, even when 
living in the profession of religion, will profit nothing. By- 
all these considerations, therefore, we should learn at once to 
cast away the hindrance of unbelief. 

But why should we reject only these, it may be asked, 
out of so many hindrances which exist ? Because, we 
reply, in these five all others are included . 1 The disciple, 
therefore, who gets rid of these five is like the man who 
is suddenly freed from a burthen on his back, or a dis- 
eased man restored to health, or a starving man brought 
to a place of abundant food, or a man who escapes un- 
hurt from a band of robbers; so the man freed from 
these hindrances finds his heart restored to rest, filled with 
calm and peace. Whereas the heart, enthralled by these 
faults, is like the sun or the moon obscured by clouds, or 
when covered by the hand of the Asura, unable to shed 
forth any light, or shine with any degree of brightness. 

1 The passion*, “trislma, ragas, moha,” etc. 
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4. HARMONISING ('THE FACULTIES). 

The disciple, when he first engages in the practice of 
“ religious’ contemplation/’ desiring to prepare his life in 
agreement with the Laws of all the Buddhas , 2 must first 
arm himself with a firm resolve to save all creatures, vowing 
that he will (himself) seek to obtain the wisdom of the 
Supreme Buddha. Firm as adamant in this resolve, press- 
ing forward with all courage and determination, regardless 
of his own individual life, if he thus goes on perfecting 
himself in Beligion , 3 and in the end not turning back, 
then, afterwards, when sitting in devout meditation, keep- 
ing before his mind none but right reflections, he will 
clearly apprehend the true condition of all phenomenal 
existence ; without any distinct recognition of that which is 
called excellent (virtue) or the contrary ; disregarding the 
knowledge of all that which depends on the exercise of the 
senses; perceiving that all things, in their nature imperfect, 
are mixed up with grief and vexation; that the three worlds 
are the result of birth and death ; and that all things in the 
three worlds do but result from the Heart — his experience 
will be that which is stated in the Dasabhumi Sfitra. “The 
three worlds have no other originator but the c one self’ 
(heart) — if a man knows that this ‘ self’ has no individual 
Nature, then all phenomena (conditions) will appear to 
him unreal; and thus, his heart being without any polluting 

1 Dhyana. Chi-kai is now about, to explain the character of the pre- 
paration necessary for entering on the practice of 11 meditation, - ’ and 
for securing the abstraction called *• Samadhi.” The distinction between 
Dhyana and Samadhi is best given in the words of Patanjali. “ Restraint 
of the body, retention of the mind and meditation, which thence is 
exclusively confined to one subject, is 1 Ihyana ; the idea of identifica- 
tion with the object of such meditation, so as if devoid of individual 
Nature, is Samadhi.” Visit au Pur ana, 058 n. 

2 The Buddhas of the ten regions of space, of the three ages (past, 
present, and future). This expression is but a developed form of the 
early formula “ to perfect wisdom.’’ 

■> “ The Laws of all the Buddhas." 
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influence (envelope), there will be a clear end of all power 
possessed by Karma to reproduce in his case ‘life or death/” 

Having arrived at this point, the disciple ought to ad- 
vance to the further practice of right preparation. 

Now what do we mean by “ harmonising the faculties ?” 
We mean just what the potter does to the clay before he 
places it on his wheel; he cleanses it from all impurities, and 
brings it to a proper consistency ; or as the musician, who 
tunes the strings of his lute to a proper concord ; — so the 
disciple prepares his heart. Now, for the purpose of thus 
harmonising his faculties, there are five duties requiring 
attention, which, properly performed, will make the attain- 
ment of Samadhi easy ; but not observed, will cause many 
difficulties in the way of attaining virtuous principles. 

(1) The first duty regards “ food”; and with respect to 
this the rule is that one’s individual desires should be 
regulated according to Eeason : if a man overfill himself, 
then the vapours quickly rise and the body swells, and- the 
various pulsations, not proceeding regularly, the mind be- 
comes darkened and burthened, and there is no rest whilst 
sitting in reflection. If a man eats too little, then the body 
becomes emaciated, the heart is in suspense, and the thoughts 
become feeble and disconnected. So that in either case 
there is no way for the accomplishment of Samadhi. [The 
section then proceeds to speak of the evil consequences of 
indulging in impure or forbidden food.] 

Thus, for those who enter on the practice of Samadhi, 
attention to food is the first -and most important requisite, 
as the Sutra says : 

“ The bodily functions in healthy exercise, then Eeason 
(religious knowledge) advances, knowing how to practise 
moderation in food and drink. 

“ Occupying his solitary Pansal, in uninterrupted con- 
tentment, 

“ His heart at rest and joyously persevering in the 
Eeligious life, 

“ Such is the teaching of all the Buddhas (with respect to 
tlieir followers).” 
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(2) The second thing to be adjusted is “sleep”; for 
sleep is the delusive covering of ignorance, and cannot be 
tolerated. Too much sleep prevents all right apprehension 
of the Holy Law ; and, moreover, destroys all religious 
merit. It causes the heart to become dark, and uproots 
every virtuous principle. But by regulating the hours of 
sleep, both the mind and the animal nature are purified and 
cleansed; the memory becomes distinct, and so it is possible 
to compose the heart within the sacred limits which make 
it possible to experience the enjoyment of Samadhi. And 
so the Sutra says : “ By not yielding to the influences of 
sloth, either one night or two ( i . e., at the present or some 
future time), rejecting and not listening to its bewitchments, 
the life is cleansed and there is nothing further to attain.” 
Think, then, of the fire of destruction (death) which will 
burn up the world and all in it, and so early every morning 
seek to deliver yourself, and yield not to sloth ! 

The third, fourth, and fifth adjustments relate severally 
to the body, the breath, and the mind. 

With respect to the body : care must be taken that no 
violent exertion be used previous to entering on the exercise 
of “meditation,’'’ lest the breath shpuld be agitated, and the 
mind in consequence be unsettled; composing the body to a 
state of perfect quiet, first of all the mat must be placed in 
a properly retired spot, where the disciple may remain 
quiet and free from interruption for a considerable time. 
After this the legs must be properly arranged, if the mode 
called “ pwan-kea” be adopted, then the left leg is placed 
above the right and drawn close into the body, so that the 
toes of the left foot be placed evenly on the right thigh, and 
those of the right foot on the left thigh. But if the “ts’iuen- 
kea” mode of sitting be preferred, then the right leg is 
uppermost. 

Next, the clothes must be properly arranged and spread 
out, so that during the period of “ meditation” they shall 
not fall off. Then the hands ought to be composed, i. r., 
the palm of the left hand placed in the hollow of the right, 
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corresponding to the position of the legs ; then placing 
them, thus arranged, in close contact with the body, let the 
heart be at rest ! 

The next requirement is to straighten the body. Having 
first of all stretched the joints seven or eight times, so that, as 
the An-mo 1 law directs, the hands and feet may not become 
dead, let the spine be perfectly straight, neither curved nor 
humped, the head and neck upright, the nose exactly plumb 
with the navel, neither awry nor slanting, nor up nor down, 
but the whole face straight and perfectly fixed. 

Next, with regard to cleansing the mouth, the rules about 
coarse and impure breathing are these: on opening the mouth 
to disperse the breath there should be no rough or sudden ex- 
halation, but gently and smoothly, and whilst the breath is 
passing out consider that in different parts of the body 
there are pulsations that admit of no exit (?) ; after dispers- 
ing the breath shut the mouth, then breathe gently in 
through the nose until three inspirations have been made, 
or if the breath be well adjusted then one inspiration is 
sufficient. Afterwards, the mouth being closed, the teeth 
and lips scarcely separated, let the tongue remain pressing 
on the upper ledge of the teeth, then open the eyes just 
enough to perceive the exterior light. Thus, retaining the 
body in an upright sitting posture, the head and the four 
limbs immovable and perfectly fixed — such are the rules 
respecting the body on entering on “fixed contemplation.” 2 

Next with respect to “ breathing.” There are four kinds 
of respiration : 1. Windy respiration; 2. A gasping respira- 
tion ; fi. Emotional breathing ; I. Pure respiration. The 
first three modes are unharmonised conditions ; the last is 
harmonised. What, then, is the condition denoted by 
“ windy respiration ?” It is when, at the time of sitting 
down to engage in meditation, the breath passing in and 

' Ama V 

2 the various rules respecting the postures of the Yogi may he con- 
sulted 1 ish. Parana, Odd, etc. And also Mrs. Spier’s Ancient India , 
pp. 430, 431. 
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out of the nostrils may be perceived by the noise it makes : 
this is wind. Then what is gasping ? It is when, sitting 
down to engage in “ meditation,” although there be no 
noise in breathing, yet the respiration is broken and un- 
even, as though it came not through a clear passage: this is 
gasping. What, then, is emotional breathing ? This is 
when, sitting down to meditate, although there be no noise 
or gasping, still the respiration is not equable or smooth : 
this is emotional breathing. And, lastly, what is proper 
respiration ? This is when there is neither noise nor gasp- 
ing nor uneven breathing, but the respiration is calm and 
regular, the sign of an equable and well balanced mind : 
this is proper respiration. The first kind of respiration 
produces confusion of mind; the second produces an inter- 
rupted condition of thought ; the third tends to distress the 
mind; the last alone leads to “fixity.” So that when 
sitting in meditation, if either of the three former methods of 
breathing be detectejl, they are signs of what is named 
“want of harmony^’ in the exercise (use) of religious duties. 
Moreover, with respect to the “ heart/’ we observe that if 
there be any anxiety or distress of mind, this is an impedi- 
ment in the way of Samadhi. If, then, we desire to 
“ harmonise” the heart, we must observe three things. 1. 
To put down and destroy all that distresses our peace of 
mind. 2. To have the substance of the body (limbs) freely 
and easily arranged. 3. To take care that the breathing is 
gentle and smooth as through a hair-tube. Breathing in 
this way, all distress of mind must be overcome, and there- 
fore the heart may be easily composed to “fixed contempla- 
tion.” 

Lastly, with respect to “harmonising” the mental faculties, 
there are several schemes for doing this: on entering, being 
fixed, and leaving the condition of absolute rest. On enter- 
ing Samadhi, all confused thoughts must be suppressed and 
harmonised so that they cannot get the upper hand. And, 
next, there must be some fixed object for the eye to gaze 
on when the mind is dead or fickle. Now, this deadness of 
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mind consists in a want of recollection and a general indis- 
position to exertion, in which case the disciple 1 must compel 
his attention to a particular point, as at the end of the nose , 2 
forcing his mind to engage with determination on the influ- 
ences which occupy it (or should direct it), and not wander 
away from them for a moment. This is the way to over- 
come “ deadness.” 

And, now, what is fickleness or flightiness of mind ? It 
is when, at the time of sitting down to “ meditate,” the 
mind is swayed to and fro, and the body ill at ease, influ- 
enced by exterior circumstances of various descriptions: 
this is flightiness. In such a case, the mind ought to be 
bound down to repose in the middle of the body, as it were 
in the navel, and all the wandering thoughts be centred in 
one point; the mind will then be easily composed and fixed. 

But beyond this, though there be no “ deadness” or 
“ levity” of heart, there may be a “ momentary excitement,” 
or a “careless” condition. The first §rises from some such 
cause as this. "Whilst engaged in contemplation, the mind 
suddenly fixes on the idea, that now because of such or such 
an effort “ Samadhi” is coming on, and so there be a feeling 
of excitement or hysteria. Such a state of mind should be 
suppressed and overcome by reflecting that the influences of 
the animal spirits (or passion nature (lii)) all flow from the 
differences which exist in the inferior parts of our constitu- 
tion (?) If the heart is affected with carelessness, resulting 
from an inward satisfaction on account of progress, then the 
body will be ill-adjusted, the mouth full of spittle, and, in con- 
sequence, a general bewilderment will ensue — to remedy this 
the body must be gathered up, and, by a sudden effort, the 
mind centered in the subject that engages its attention. 

"With regard to the Buies which relate to the government 

1 Wilson translates the corresponding Sanscrit term by “practitioner” 
(yoga ynj;, Visit. Pur., (iotJ ; and this corresponds exactly with the 
Chinese “ liing the.” 

2 So also says Krishna in his sixth Lecture to Arjuna, vide Spier, ut 
svpra. 
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of the mind when engaged in the actual enjoyment of 
Samadhi, the only observation necessary is, to take care 
that neither body, breath, nor mind be allowed to relax from 
their state of discipline, so as to risk the interruption of the 
tranquillity enjoyed. 

On emerging from Samadhi, a man ought first to scatter 
or dissipate the influences which bind his heart, by opening 
his mouth and letting go his breath, and then loosen the 
hundred secret springs (pulses or feelings) within him. 
After this, let him gently move his brow and pass his hand 
over his head ; then separating his feet, he may stretch 
them in any direction, and afterwards rub the whole of 
his body with his hand. Then he may open his eyes and 
go free. 

Thus one should proceed on breaking the spell of “ medi- 
tation” — by attending to trifles all deviation from the right 
standard is avoided. And so the Gatha says : 

“There are steps and grades in advancing towards a condition of rest, 

Jvot disregarding slight indiscretions, but by exact attention, 

Like a horse well broken in and trained, 

We stand still or we go on, as desired.'’ 

The Lotus of the Good Law also says : “ All the Bodhi- 
satwas of this great congregation have equally attained 
their present condition by diligent conduct, earnest persever- 
ance, rightly entering on, engaging in and quitting count- 
less myriads conditions of Samadhi, etc. 

[We have so far translated the work of Chi-Kai. It 
consists altogether of ten sections, but the four given above 
contain the method of his system.] 


T 
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PART III. 

SCHOLASTIC PERIOD. 

In order to exhibit within moderate limits the principles of the 
doctrines taught during this period, it will be as well to 
state once more the comprehensive classification of the 
whole Buddhist system, which is frequently insisted on in 
the Canon, and which, without embracing the dogmas of 
distinct schools, will supply a sufficiently clear division for 
our present purposes. In the fifth chapter of the Sandinir- 
motchana Sutra, for example, we find this statement : “ At 
the time when Buddha turned the wheel of the Law in the 
Deer-garden, his doctrine of the four truths, astonishing as 
it was, yet was false (insufficient). A second time, when he 
turned the wheel and preached respecting the secret and 
mysterious signs (of true Being), founding his argument 
on the assertion that all things (subjects) are without any 
inherent properties of existence (i. e. that all things are 
“empty”), this doctrine also, which is that of the Prajna- 
paramita, was false and incomprehensible. But now for the 
third time, turning the wheel of the true Law, and explain- 
ing the doctrine respecting the clear and comprehensible 
marks (of Nirvana) 1 — this is a true and intelligible system 
of instruction . 2 

We have in the previous sections considered the first 
division of this threefold development, viz., the period of 
the “four truths,” or the system known as that of the 
Hinayana, in which the aim was by moral discipline to 
attain a condition of Rest ; we shall in this chapter give 
some translations taken from works included in the second 
and third periods, during which the doctrines of an universal 

1 That is, the four mark j explained in the Maha-pari-Nirvana Sutra 
— permanency, individuality, purity, joy ; vide supra, p. 137, n. 4. 

2 Wassilief, p. 152, § 153 
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void and of an universally existing essence (Alaya or Atman) 
were successively taught. 

2. PEAJXA PARAMITA SUTRAS. 

When the theory of an universal void became the leading 
feature of the Buddhist scholastic development, the question 
pressed upon the mind was this : If all things around us are 
unreal and unsubstantial, is there any thing in the universe 
real, or any true existence ? The answer to this question 
was, that “ on the other shore,” that is, in that condition 
which admits of no birth or death, no change or suffering, 
free from all mundane influences or affections, there is an 
absolute and imperishable existence. There are several 
ways in which this state or condition is formulated. It 
is described as a state of the highest and most perfect 
enlightenment (anuttara samyak sambodhi) — as, for in- 
stance, in the second chapter of the Vajra-chhedika Sutra 
(a work of the Paramita class), it is asked, “how ought a 
disciple, who desires to attaiu to the condition of “the 
highest and most perfect enlightenment,” to repress his 
sinful “heart ;” and on what ought he to fix his reliance ?” 
The answer, given in the next chapter, is this : “ Subliuti ! 
whatever species of creatures there be, whether viviparous, 
oviparous, born from spawn, or by transformation, &c., all 
these I exhort to seek after the state of Pari-nirvana, and 
for ever to free themselves from the several conditions of 
being to which they belong.” So that wo conclude this 
condition of Pari-nirvana, and that known as “ anuttara 
samyak sambodhi,” both refer to the same ineffable state of 
existence, described generally as that enjoyed on “the other 
shore,” in other words the condition of the “ Absolute.” 
This condition admits of no verbal definition; it may bo 
partially exhibited, however, by a course of negations. 
Consequently, in the Paramita works of the Buddhist Canon, 
the argument is a purely negative one. 

The difficulty of defining “ the absolute” has always been 
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acknowledged. “Divina substantia in sua immensitate, non 
est cognoscibilis ab anima rationali cognitione positive, sed 
est cognoscibilis cognitione privitiva.” 1 * Again, dxove m 
dvOparrre, to fie v ei&os tov Qeov appi)Tov kcl'l avexippaaTov” 
(Theopli. ad Autol., i, 3). 3 Again, “Imo vero me nihil aliud 
quam dicere yoluisse sentio. Si autem disi, non est quod 
dicere volui. Hoc unde scio, nisi quia Deus ineffabilis est.” 3 
The same difficulty presented itself to the Buddhist writers 
of the period we are describing. The twenty-first chapter of 
the Vadjra clihedika is headed thus: “On the impossibility of 
expressing this system of philosophy by any words ; that 
which can be so expressed is not agreeable to this body of doc- 
trine”; and in the chapter this remark occurs : “ if a man 
say that Tathagata has a definitely-spoken system of doc- 
trine, that man does but malign Buddha, for the Law which 
I declare cannot be explained in words. Subhuti ! that 
Law which can be explained in words is no Law, it is but 
an empty name.” If we remember that the word “ Law” 
(tlharma) means a condition of being or existence, we here 
have the secret of the whole system stated in plain words, 

1 Hagenbach, vol. i, 480. (The words are those of Alexander Hales.) 

3 Hagenbach, vol. i, 101. 

3 Augustine, De Doct. Christ ,, i, c. 6. So, also, Justin Martyr 
declares that God is not only above all names , but above all existence 
(iwtKfwa 7Tjs ouaias); and yet he elsewhere speaks of the ohaia of God, but 
as entirely distinct from mundane existence. Clement of Alexandria 
shews very plainly (Strom., vii, p. 689) that we can attain to a clear 
idea of God only by laying aside (oi’ ivaXvafus) all finite ideas of the 
Divine Nature, till at last nothing but the abstract idea of unity 
remains. Again, John of Damascus (He Fide Orthod ., i, 4) says 
distinctly that God does not come under the category of things 
(ovSiv yap ruy uvtuv eartv) ; and again, He is uirep yyuolv irdvras sat inrep 
oualav-, and it is only by way of negation, Si’ aQaipaxfas, that we can 
acquire any knowledge of His attributes. Scotus Erigena declares 
‘ Deus itaque neseit se quid est quia non est quid’ (De Div. Fat., ii, 28). 
Anselm confines himself to the statement ‘si quid de gumma natura 
dicitur relative, non est ejus signifieativum substantiae.’ Aquinas proved 
that there can be no ‘ cognitio quidditativa’ of God. [For further re- 
marks on this subject, vide Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, passim .] 
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viz., that the condition of Being which admits of verbal 
definition is not a real condition, it is but an empty ex- 
pression. From this it follows that there is an ineffable 
condition, which, although not to be described, neverthe- 
less exists. 

Again, in the twenty-sixth cap. of the Yajra chhedika Sutra, 
entitled “ The mystical body of Tathagata, without any 
distinct characteristic,” there is this statement : — “ He 
who looks for me, i. e., for the true Tathagata, through any 
material form, or seeks me through any audible sound, that 
man has entered on an erroneous course, and shall never 
behold Tathagata.” 

Again, in the twenty-ninth chapter of the same work, it 
is said, “if there be a man who speaks of Tathagata as 
coming or going, sitting or sleeping, that man is ignorant 
of the secret of the system which I declare. And why ? 
Because Tathagata has nowhere whence to come, and no- 
where whither to go; and therefore he is named Tathagata.” 

The concluding words of the same work are to like pur- 
port : “Wherefore the conclusion is this — that all things 
having any personal or individual characteristics (yih tsai 
yeou wei fall) are as a dream, a phantom, a bubble, as the 
dew or lightning flash — and they should be regarded as 
such.” Which seems to imply that the aim of all the dis- 
course had been to direct the mind to the existence of that 
which is not characterised by any such limitations. 

The word paramita, however, has been differently defined. 
Mr. Spence Hardy speaks of the paramitas as “virtues.” 
Wassilief translates the word by “perfection.” Burnouf 
understands it as a feminine participle in agreement with 
some such word as “ Buddlii” (intelligence) understood, 
and so translates the phrase, “Prajiia paramita”, by the 
words, “intelligence arrived at the other shore of wisdom.” 
The Chinese explanation of the phrase is simply “wisdom 
gone across;” and (although Chinese criticisms on such 
questions are not always to be trusted) this exposition 
favours the idea that the intention of this and all phrases 
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of a similar connection, relating to charity, patience, etc., 
was simply to denote the character of that wisdom, charity, 
patience, etc., which comports with the perfection of these 
several conditions, as existing in the Supreme condition of 
Being “ on the other shore”; in other words, that the 
attempt is to describe “ Absolute wisdom,” etc. 

There are two versions of the Pradjna Paramita works 
commonly met with in China. The first, by Kumarajiva, a 
native of Takshasila (Taxila), who laboured in China as a 
most active and judicious translator (a.d. 397-415) [Eitel]. 
This translation is an abbreviated one. It consists of thirty 
kiouen and ninety sections, comprising 1468 pages of ten 
columns each, each column of twenty words, so that the 
whole work consists of 293,600 words. It is calculated that 
there are 181,253 words in the New Testament. The trans- 
lation, therefore, of Kumarajiva is about half as long again 
as the latter, and about one-fourth the size of the whole 
Bible. But this represents only a very small portion of the 
original. The Buddhists say that “the copy of the Prajfia 
paramita Sutra, consisting of 100,000 slokas, is the 
shortest of the three.” A sloka is a couplet of two lines, 
of sixteen syllables each. These lines are commonly 
converted into Chinese pentameters, and sometimes hep- 
tameters. Taking the pentameter, however, as the pre- 
vailing model, the translation of the copy of 100,000 slokas 
would represent about 1,00U,000 words, or a volume 
about six times the size of the New Testament. But 
Hiouen Tlisang included in his translation of the Prajfia 
Paramita works, not only the copy of 100,000 slokas, but 
those of 25,000 slokas, 18,000 slokas, 10,000 slokas, 8,000 
slokas, and other paramitas, so that we are prepared for the 
statement, 1 that the whole of Hiouen Thsang’s translations 
of the Prajiia Paramita works consists of 120 volumes 
(Wassilief says 600 kiouen), being about eighty times the 
size of the New Testament, that is, about twenty-five times 


' Kilkins, SI iiii-liiie Ahn.vmic, ls.37. 
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tlie size of the whole Bible. 1 The translation of this im- 
mense literature occupied Hiouen Thsang four entire years, 
and was the crowning labour of his life. 

It would be clearly impossible to give even a summary of 
this literature in a work like the present, and, in fact, to 
attempt to do so would be labour lost ; the entire trans- 
lation is a succession of repetitions so frequent, “that it 
would be easy for any one acquainted with Buddhist termi- 
nology to repeat a whole volume of the Prajha paramita, 
without having even read it.” 3 There is, however, a con- 
venient abstract of this laborious compilation, used by 
Hiouen Thsang as an Introduction to his work. It is found 
immediately following the Imperial Preface by T’ae Tsung. 
The common name for it in China is the “Sin King,” or the 
“ Heart, Sutra.” It is found in every temple, and very fre- 
quently in the interior of the small “idols” (Josses) that 
garnish the domestic altars. The full title of the work is 
Maha-prajiia-paramita kridaya-Sutra. 3 Whether this brief 
summary was the germ from which the later tedious Sutras 
were expanded, or whether it is merely a sort of tabular 
statement of the contents of the larger works, I am unable 
to determine, but I incline to the former opinion, for it is 
improbable that Hiouen Thsang would commence his great 
undertaking by any unauthcutic production ; and the sum- 
mary, as it stands at the beginning of his translation, is 
not arranged in auy way corresponding to an index or 
“ table of contents for this reason, therefore, it would 
seem to be an original though brief jm'cis on the whole pro- 
duction. 

There are numerous editions of this little tract in China. 
The one most frequently met with (in the south at least) is 
that written by Wu-tsing-tsze^being a republication of Tai- 
Tlieen’s edition of the same work, written about 820 a.d. Tai- 
tlieen selects every phrase or word of the original, and 

1 The Buddhist Canon, in China, is seven hundred times larger than 
tlie Bible. [Edkins.] 

a Wassilitf, p. lib, § ltd 


3 \Y assilief. p. ltd. § 115. 
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writes a couplet of verses upon it by way of comment. 
These verses are sometimes entirely in defiance of the sense 
of the original. For instance, the final syllables of the word 
“ pfiramita,” i.c., “ mi” and “ta,” are expressed by two 
Chinese words of the same phonetic value, “mih” and “to.” 
Now in Chinese “ mill” is the equivalent for “ honey,” and 
“to”for“many,”or“a number.” Tai-theen, therefore, takes 
occasion to illustrate the sense of the final portion of the word 
“paramita” by several verses on the subject of “many bees 
gathering honey from various flowers — the flowers indeed 
are different, but the honey is the same.” This mode of 
illustration is evidently the result of an entire ignorance of 
the original, and is therefore worthless for any critical pur- 
poses. 

Wu-tsing-tsze, in the preface to his work, calls attention 
to the opinions of various writers on the subject of the com- 
mon agreement of the three religious sects in China . 1 
“Liu-tseu-hau,”he says, “long ago remarked that the words 
of Buddha (Fcou-tho) are in strict agreement with the 
Yili-King, and the Lun-yu.” Again he remarks, “Lu-shun- 
yang declares that the teaching of the three sects is not differ- 
ent ; the catholic-minded- man regards them as embodying 
the same truths. The narrow-minded man observes only their 
differences.” So, again, he remarks, Lu-shuh-kien said, “The 
common stand-point of the three sects is simply this: that 
thev all insist upon the banishment of selfish-desire, and that 
is all.” And, in confirmation of this, he adds, “ There- 
fore, the Master’s (Confucius) discourses about man’s Nature 
and the way of Heaven could not be heard .” 3 

Let us now pass on to the Text of the Sutra; the first word 

1 Viz., of Confucius, Buddha, and Laou-tsen. 

2 The large-hearted man. But “ catholic” is a better word, and Mr. 
Chalmers has already adopted this word in the Tuu-teh-kiny, xvi. 

3 Conf’icinn Analects, v. 12. The meaning of Tsze-Kung, in this 
section of the Analects, appears to be this. *• Wluit Confucius taught 
as a literature could be understood, but the secret of his teaching as it 
related to man’s nature and heavenly wisdom could not be gathered 
from any mere words — could not be heard under the form of words.’’ 
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is Mali a (prajna paramita), or, as it is written in Chinese, Mo 
Ho. The entire comment on this word (and one such extract 
will explain the whole method) is this : first of all the 
couplet of Theen Tai. 

“ The spiritual body (dbarmakaya), as to its substance 
(hypostasis), is like the vast expanse of Space. The Nature 
of Man and his Reason were originally one and undivided ; 
simply by reason of covetous desire his True Nature was 
perverted, and the six modes of migrational existence and 
the four kinds of birth were introduced into the world.” 

The comment then proceeds : “ This word (i. e., Maha) 
is Sanscrit (Fan). It signifies ' vast’ and 'unbounded.’ 
The particular reference is to the boundless and infinite 
void 1 known as ' Great Reason.’ 

Confucius says, 'Look up at it, it is higher than you can see ! 
Bore into it, it is deeper than you can penetrate ! Look at it as 
it stands before you; suddenly it is behind you (i. e., it 
cannot be grasped).’ 2 

Buddha says, ' As the great Universe has no boundary, 
and the eight quarters of Heaven no gateway, so Supreme 
Reason has no limits; to measure boundless Space would be 
difficult indeed.’ 

Lau-tsze says, ' Looking up you cannot see the summit 
of its head; go behind it you cannot see its back.”’ 3 

1 On the “ void of Reason, - ’ refer to the Tau-teh-king (Chalmers’ 
Translation), passim [particularly cap. xxi. I think the “emptiness” 
explained by Lau-tsze would go far to exhibit the Nature of the 
Absolute as asserted by the Buddhists]. 

■ Analects , ix, 10, 1. Dr. Legge thus translates the whole passage. 
“Yen yuen, in admiration of the master's doctrines , sighed and said, 

‘ I looked up to them and they seemed to become more high, I tried to 
penetrate them and they seemed to become more firm, I looked at them 
before me and suddenly they seemed to be behind.’” 

3 Quoted from the Tau-teh-king , cap. xiv, “On the praise of the 
Abyss.” I have called attention, in a previous note, to the negations 
found in the works of Christian writers when speaking of the existence 
of God. There is a passage in Minucius Felix, c. 18, that is very 
apposite to our present purpose. “ Hie Deus nec videri potest, visu 
clarior est : nec coinprekendi, tactu purior est ; nec sestimari, sensibus 
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Such, in brief, is the method observed in Wu-Tsing 
Tsze’s commentary. The object of the Sutra, as I apprehend 
it, is to shew the character of the“ wisdom” possessed by those 
who have “ gone across” to the other shore. The character 
of this wisdom consists in the absence of all “ conditions.” 
The five “ skandha 1 ” are regarded as empty and meaning- 
less. The identity of differences is assumed (matter and 
space, &c.) . There being no reality in distinctions, then 
life, death, disease, old age are also meaningless terms. And 
by similar reasoning there is nothing to be attained, and 
therefore nothing to affect the eternal quiet of absolute Being. 

3. the maha-prajna-paramita-hridaya-sutka. 

Avnluliieslavara 2 ( the Devatd of the Sntra.) 

When the Prajna Paramita has been fully practised, then 
we clearly behold that the five skandha are all empty, vain, 
and unreal. So it is we escape the possibility of sorrow or 
obstruction. 

Snriputra ( the Ttishi of the Sntra.) 

That which we call form (rupa) is not different from that 
which we call space (sunyata). Space is not different from 

major est, iufinitus, immensus et soli sibi tantus quantus est notus ; 
nobis vero ad intellectual pectus augustum est et icleo sic eum digne 
restimamus. dum insestimabilem dicimus. Eloquar,qnemadmodum sentio; 
magnitudinem Dei, qui se putat nosse, minuit, qui non vult minuere, 
non novit. Nee nomen Deo quaeras ; Dens nornen est.” This last con- 
fession is precisely that to which the Buddhists wore driven. 

1 The five skandha or elements of (limited) existence are these. (1) 
Rupa-skandha, comprehending organs of sense and objects of sense. 
(”) Vijnyana-skandha consists in intelligence or consciousness of sensa- 
tion. (3) Yedana-skandha comprises pleasure, pain, or the absence of 
either. (4) Sanjnya- skandha, the knowledge or belief arising from 
names and words, as ox, horse, etc. (5) Sanskara-skandha includes 
passions, as hatred, fear, etc, 

2 Avalokiteshwara, i. e., the manifested Divinity. In such works as 
the present, this refers to the inward manifestation of the Divinity 
which takes place in the enlightened Heart. With regard to the general 
meaning of the term, there wdl be occasion to speak hereafter. 
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form. Form is the same as space. Space is the same as 
form. 

And so with the other skandhas, whether vedana, or 
sanjnii, or sanskara, or vijnana, (they are each the same as 
their opposite). 


Sort [infra. 

All these things around us (ye dhamma) being thus stript 
or devoid of qualities (lakshana), there can be no longer 
birth or death, defilement or purity, addition or destruction. 
In the midst then of this void (sunyata), there can be neither 
rfipa, vedana, sanjna, sanskara, or vijnana (/. <?., neither of 
the five skandha) ; nor yet organs of sense, whether the eye, 
or nose, ear, or tongue, body, or mind (mauas) ; nor yet 
objects of sense, !. e. matter (nipa), or sound, odour, or 
taste, touch, or ideas (dharma) ; nor yet categories of sense 
(dhatu), such as the union of the object and subject in sight, 
in smell, in touch, in taste, in apprehension. 

So there will be no such thing as ignorance (avidya), nor 
yet freedom from ignorance, and therefore there can bo 
none of its consequences ; 1 and therefore no such thing as 
decay or death (jara or marann), nor yet freedom from decay 
and death. So neither can there be a method (or way) for 
destroying the concourse of sorrows. Xo such thing as 
wisdom, and no such thing as attaining (happiness or rest), 
as there will not be aught that can be attained. 

The Bbdhisatwa resting on this IVajna lYiramita, no sor- 
row or obstruction can then affect his heart, for there will 
be no such thing as sorrow or obstruction. Therefore, 
having no fear or apprehension of evil, removing far from 
him all the distorting influences of illusive thought, ho 
arrives at the goal of Nirvana. 

The Buddhas of the three ages, relying on this Prajmi 
Paramita, have arrived at the “ unsurpassed and enlight- 
ened” condition (samyak-sambddhi). 

1 ( 'nlcWookr, j>. 2*V> 
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Therefore we know that this Prajna Paramita is the Great 
Spiritual Dharani, — it is the Great Light-giving Dharani. 
This is the unsurpassed Dharani. This is the unequalled 
Dharani, able to destroy all sorrows. True and real (< r., 
full of meaning), not vain (i. e., unmeaning). Therefore we 
repeat (or let us repeat) the Prajna Paramita Dharani. 

Then also say — 

Ki-tai, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo-seng-Kitai, 

Bo-tai-sah-po-ho. 1 

3. THE SURAUGAMA" SUTRA. 

We have shewn in the previous section how the meaning 
of the word “ vanity” or “ emptiness,” as it was used in the 
early period of Buddhist history — that is, to signify the 
vanity of all earthly sources of happiness, — became changed 
or transferred, at a later period, to the question of the 
reality or non-reality of all sensible phienomena (or sensory 
perceptions). In the same way, the question about per- 
manency or impermanency — that is, the permanency of 
earthly happiness or the happiness of Heaven (as it was 
generally known), — which occupied so conspicuous a place in 
the early Sutras, became afterwards the subject of discus- 
sion in a sense entirely different from its first use. It be- 
came the groundwork of an important argument, the object 
being to prove that there is something which is not suscep- 
tible of change, and that “That” is the universal self (tsong ; 
Alaya) . 

We find this argument in the Sutra, whose name stands 
at the head of the present section. 

The Suraugama Sutra — so restored from the Chinese Shau- 

1 i. e., Gata, gata, paragata, parasangata (Gone ! gone ! gone-across ! 
(or burnt out) gone across for ever !) Bodhisatwa. 

2 The derivation of Suraugama or Surangan would appear to be from 
Sura, the Sun, denoting the “ highest” form of Samadhi. It may be 
possibly the same as the Samadhi Rajah. 
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leng-yan-king by Julien (Methode, 1007), and by Wassilief 
(Buddhisme, 175) — is a work very highly esteemed in China. 
It is said that the philosopher Choo-foo-tsze, a man “ who 
was considered to be second to Confucius, and amongst the 
most prominent of the authors of the middle age period of 
the country,” was impressed in favour of it. 1 The Literati 
in China are generally extremely opposed to Buddhist com- 
positions. They speak of them with contempt, or affect to 
ignore him. The admiration, therefore, of Choo-foo-tsze 
recommends the work in question to our notice. 

It was translated from the Sanscrit by a priest called 
Paramiti, of Middle India, and the sounds of the Sanscrit 
words precisely rendered by another priest, Megasika, of the 
country of Udyana, in North-West India. 

The names of eighteen commentators are given, whose 
notes and explanations make this Sutra an excellent study 
for any one inclined to investigate the subject. 

As to its date, there is no positive information ; the pre- 
face in my copy was written by Fu-Shing, a priest of Lui- 
fung, in the Kea-yin year of Yungching, l.c. 1734 a.d. 

I find, however, the SOitra we are speaking about several 
times named in the Maha-purinirvana Sutra (Iviouen iv. 
pp. 12, 17, &c.) If this be the same as the Maha-parinib- 
bana Sutta of the Southern Schools, then we may suppose 
that the Surafigama Sutra is not, or was not, unknown (pro- 
bably under a different name) in Ceylon, at an early period. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson also refers once to the Chourafigama 
Sutra ( Collected Essays, p. 100), which is doubtless the 
same as our Surafigama ; but he adds, “ that he does 
not at once recognise the name as that of a distinct Buddhist 
work.” 

Fa-hien, the Buddhist pilgrim, alludes to a work bearing 
the same title (Shau-ling-King), and declares that it was 
delivered by Buddha at ltajagriha. The Sutra itself opens 
at Sravasti, and the discussion takes place in the Jetavana ; 

1 Ivlkins, Religious Condition of the Chinese, p. 70. 

2 Buddhist Pilgrims, cap. xxix, p. 110. 
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it is possible, therefore, that Fa-hien alludes to a different 
work. 

From internal evidence we cannot doubt that the Sutra, 
as we have it at present, belongs to the same age as the 
Lankavatara and Saddharma Pundarika Sutras — viz., the 
beginning of the Tantra period, perhaps so late as the 
fourth century a.d. ; but there is also evidence to shew that 
what we now possess is not the Sutra as it was first pro- 
mulgated, but, like others of the “expanded” class, has 
been from time to time enlarged and developed into its 
present shape. 

The question, however, of date, i. e. of the Chinese trans- 
lation, may be satisfactorily settled by those, who, having 
access to Chinese works not within my reach, discover the 
time when the priests, Paramiti and Meghasika, came to 
China. 

The object of our present inquiry will be gained by a 
partial translation of the first four books of the Sutra. 
The whole work consists of ten books (Kiouen), and, with 
the commentary, comprises 502 double pages, of nine 
columns each — that is, 9036 columns, and as each column 
consists of twenty words, there are 180,720 words in the 
entire work. So that it represents a book as large at least as 
the New Testament. The entire translation of such a book, 
however desirable on other grounds, cannot be comprised 
within the limits of the space allowed for the present under- 
taking. 

I now proceed to the translation : — 

“ Thus have I heard ; once on a time Buddha was residing in 
the city of Sravasti, in the Jetavana viliara, witli the congregation 
of Great disciples (Bikshus) 1250 men in all ; all of them perfect 
Rahats, 1 * firmly established in the Divine Life, 3 distinguished for 

1 Wu-lau, anupadhisesha. 

1 This passage is explained in the commentary “ firmly fixed in the 
principles of the wisdom of the Bodhisatwas, and resolutely abiding by 

the exposition of the true Law of all the Buddhas.” I have throughout 
this translation used expressions that convey the meaning of the 
original, as far as possible, without following the text literally. 
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their superiority to all worldly influences, having perfectly mas- 
tered all human knowledge, and, enabled by the reception of 
Divine Truth, embodied in the doctrine of Buddha, to assume 
countless forms for the salvation of all sentient creatures, and for 
the benefit of ages yet to come, some of whose names were these : 
the deeply-wise Sariputra, the Great Maudgalyayana, Maha- 
kauchtila, Purna Maitrayaniputra, Subhuti, Upanishta — all of 
them leading men. Besides these there were countless Pratyeka 
Buddhas, all of them Arhats ; and Sriivakas, who had come to- 
gether to the place where Buddha was, and joined themselves with 
the disciples ; it was now j ust the time of the free discussion held in 
the midst of the Summer Retreat 1 (season of Rain), all the Bddhi- 
satwas therefore had arranged in order the several doubtful ques- 
tions they were about respectfully to propose for explanation. At 
this time Tathagata, having arranged his seat (lit. seat for rest), 
on account of the members of the Great assembly about to ex- 
plain deep mysteries, invited all to come to the Feast of the Law, 
to obtain (wisdom) not admitting of increase. His mellow voice 
(lit., voice of the Kalabiiigka bird) extended through the ten 
regions ; and innumerable ' 3 Bodhisatwas came flocking to the 
sacred arena, of whom Manjusri was chief. At this time Prasen- 
adjit Rajah, because it was the anniversary day of his father’s 
death, had asked Buddha to the inner rooms of his palace ; and 
there, himself in attendance to meet Tathagata, he had made ex- 
tensive preparations in the way of savoury viands of most exqui- 
site odour, whilst his royal relatives entertained the great Bddhi- 
satwas ; and in the city all the noble men and householders 
simultaneously feasted the priests. 

During his own absence, Buddha had commissioned Manjusri 
to take charge of the Bodhisatwas and Arhats in the character 
of master of the festival. But it happened that Ananda had 
previously received a distinct invitation, and having gone to a 
distance had not yet returned, and therefore was unable to 

1 The commentary explains this passage thus : From the sixteenth 
day of the fourth month till the fifteenth day of the seventh month is 
the season of the summer retreat ; during the middle decade of the 
ninety days composing this period, it was customary for some one emi- 
nent priest to enter by invitation into discussion (with Buddha) respect- 
ing doubtful questions.’’ 

2 Like the sands of the Ganges for number. 
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attend in the ranks of the priests ; and so it happened that 
there was neither Stavirah or Acharya in his company but 
he was quite alone as he returned along the middle of the 
road. Now on this day he had received no religious offerings ; 
so whilst he returned, Ananda arranged in proper order his 
begging dish, and as he went through the city stopped in 
regular order to solicit alms. But in his heart he had re- 
solved to seek first the contributions of the least worthy, in 
consideration of the festival occasion, without asking any ques- 
tions as to pure or impure, Ksliatriyas or Chandalas, but equally 
affected to all, without distinction of rich or poor, desirous to 
obtain for all alike endless merit. For Ananda bore in mind 
how Tathagata, the world honoured one, had found fault with 
Subhuti and the great Kasyapa, in consideration of the Arhats, 
for having an unequal purpose in seeking alms he therefore, 
with a sincere desire to respect his directions, and by acting in 
an open manner to avoid all suspicions and doubts, passed across 
the moat of the city, and, with dignified steps, entered the gates, 
severely dignified in his conduct, desirous fully to fulfil the rules 
which relate to the method of soliciting alms. At this time, 
whilst Ananda was thus proceeding in order collecting charity, 
he passed by the houses of ill-fame which extended through a 
certain part of the city, and was thus subjected to the fatal influ- 
ences of their sorceries. So it was the Mataiiga women 1 2 3 using the 
magical words of Savakara, 4 a former Brahma Deva, plotted to in- 
veigle him by their lascivious wiles, to lie down on their mats, 
where, by amorous personal caressing, they might excite feelings 
leading to ultimate transgression of the rules of religion. Tatha- 
gata, aware of the power of these lascivious sorceries, the religious 
ceremonies being concluded, was now returning homewards; the 
King and chief ministers, with the nobles and householders, all in 

1 It was an ordinance of Buddha that whenever a priest went to a 
distance, he should be accompanied by the president (Stavirah) and his 
Teacher (Acharya), so as to avoid any possible scandal. 

2 Compare with this the anecdote related by Mr. Gogerly, note 23, 
Translation of the Pratiraoksha from Pali. 

3 Pariahs, L. v, 24. 

1 Savakara, sc. sava ; yellow. Tide Fo-koue-ki, p. 136. For an 
account of the Mantaiiga women, vide Burn., Introd ., p. 205. Savakara 
is explained in the commentary as “yellow-haired.” 
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company with him, desirous to hear the exposition of the law. Then 
Tathiigata caused to issue from the summit of his head 1 a flood of 
glory composed of a hundred precious rays ; from the middle of 
each ray was produced a thousand- leaved precious lotus-flower, on 
which was seated the apparitional form of a Buddha, with his legs 
arranged in the orthodox way ; these Buddhas, uttering some 
divine formula', commissioned Manjusri, using the sentences as 
his protection, for the purpose of destroying the effect of the evil 
charms (of the Matangas), and of strengthening and encouraging 
Ananda, to go to the place where these women lived, and return 
to the presence of Buddha (with Ananda). 

Ananda, on his return, beholding Buddha, bent himself to the 
ground in adoration, and shed a flood of (grateful) tears ; at 
the same time, he was filled with regrets which had afflicted 
him from the first, that he yet remained among the number 
of the inferior disciples of his Master , 2 not having arrived 
at any advanced possession of sacred wisdom, although he had 
ever been most diligent (in his efforts) and in his earnest 
inquiries of the several Tathagatas, as to the means of perfecting 
himself in wisdom — that is to say, the perfect attainment of 
Samadhi, of complete efficacy (Samajna\ the most excellent 
means of deliverance. And now again on this occasion there 
were before him countless Bodhisatwas, and the great Rahats of 
the ten regions, and Pratyeka Buddhas, all anxiously expecting 
to hear the joyful tidings, awaiting silently the enunciation of 
the sacred intentions of the mode of instruction about to bo 
adopted. 

Then Buddha addressed Ananda : You and I, Ananda, are 
of one blood, related by the consanguinity of our parents ; tell 
me, then, what it was first stirred your heart in my religious 
system — what excellences did yon see of such persuasive cha- 
racter as to induce you to forsake and quit the fascinations of 
the world ? 

1 '■ The summit of his head." This allusion may be connected with 
the Sura or sun-emblem (Sura-muni) so frequently seen surmounting 
the head of images of Buddha in the South. 

2 Ananda is geneially spoken of as the first of the 4 * To-wan," >.e., 
inferior disciples (Sekhal. The Chinese exprc-sion is doubtless identical 
with that found in the Sanscrit and L’ali, concerning which there i.- an 
instructive note. Lotus, p. L'tld. 

V 
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Ananda replied thus to Buddha : Seeing in Tathugata the 
thirty-two superior marks , 1 of such superlative beauty, your 
person bright and ruddy as crystal, and ever reflecting in 
myself that these rnaiks were not those which the lusts of the 
flesh produce — for it is plain that the nature of the passions 
being turbulent and polluting, the humours of the body would in 
consequence be rank, and the pus secreted by the blood also 
turgid and irregular, preventing anything like the production of 
such excellences as mark the person of Tathugata, shining like 
gold in their collected splendour — beholding these signs in your 
person, therefore I followed Buddha with shaven crown. 

Buddha replied : Well said, Ananda ! hut now (let me tell you 
something more), which you should be equally assured of, viz., that 
the whole world of sentient creatures, from the first till now, have 
been involved in the nexus of (endless) births and deaths, from 
the fact of their ignorance of the ‘ ever fixed and true state of 
Being (heart), essentially pure, and substantially glorious’ ; and 
so, by adopting every kind of idle speculation without any 
truth, men have been involved in the net of incessant renewals 
of existence. As you therefore now desire to investigate (the 
character of) that wisdom which admits of no further advance, 
with a view to eliminate (in yourself) the glorious powers of your 
original nature, you must first of all consent with a true heart to 
reply to my questions. The Tathagatas of the ten regions agree- 
ing in observing this one method, have thus escaped from the 
maze of lit o and death, all of them possessing an upright heart ; 
the words which they employed were therefore true. Thus, from 
first to last founding their conduct on this principle, throughout 
the whole of their previous career they ever avoided the danger 
of grievous error. Ananda, I now interrogate you ! — when first 
you were conscious of a feeling of preference for the thirty-two 
superior marks of Tathugata, using what means of sight (did you 
arrive at this state ?) andwho was it that felt the pleasure of prefer- 
ence for me ? 

Ananda replied : World honoured one ! In this way I arrived 
at this pleasurable preference, by using my mind and my sight. 
My eyes gazing on you beheld the superlative excellences of 

1 that is, the thirty-two maha-purusha-lakshana, the thirty-two 
marks of a mv-at man. 
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Tathagata, and my mind was sensible of the birth of the delight 
of love ; it was thus this condition was produced that made mo 
desire to come out of the tangled influences that bound me to 
life and death. 

Buddha replied to Ananda : According to your words just 
uttered, the time ground of your pleasurable alfection is to be 
sought in the mind and the eye. But if you know not the 
* precise location of these powers, then you can never get rid 

of the dust-troubles that atfect your conduct — -just as though a 
king of a district, on account of the ravages of a band of robbers, 
wore to equip a military force to expel them, the first requisite 
.would be that the soldiers should know where about the robbers 
were secreted. So as it is on account of the false judgments of 
your mind and sight that you are detained in the stream of 
perpetual transmigrations, I demand of you — say ! where is the 
local habitat of this mind and of this sight of which you 
speak ? 

“ Ananda, replying to Buddha, said : World honoured one ! all 
the ten different kinds of being which exist in the world agree in 
considering that the intelligent mind re-ides within the body ; 
whilst it is evident to every one beholding the blue lotus-shaped 
eyes of Tathagata, that they are in the face of Buddha ; from 
which I conclude on. this occasion that the four organs of sense 1 
and the four objects of sense, combining their several offices 
here in my face— that the seeing eye is without me in my head, 
and the understanding heart within me in my body. 

Buddha replied to Ananda thus : Ananda, at this moment vou are 
seated in the preaching-hall of Tathagata, look out now and see tho 
trees of the Jetavana, and tell me where are they situated? 

“ World honoured one ! this great storied religious preaeliing- 
hall is situated in the garden of Anathapindada (the friend of the 
orphans) ; and so the trees of the Jetavana must be of neces- 
sity outside the hall. 

“Ananda, as you sit here in the hall, what is it (your eyes) first 
behold ? 

“ World honoured one, as I sit in the hall I first of all see 

' That is. sight, hearing, smelling, tasting. It means, of course, tb.it 
these senses or organs of scii.-e reside in the face : the other two senses, 
vi 7, , touch and opeiathm of mind, reside el.-ewhere. 


« Sr 
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Tathagata. Nest I behold the great Assembly. Then looking 
outside, I see the varied trees of the garden. 

“ Ananda, as you behold the trees outside the hall, what is the 
medium through which you gaze on them ? 

“ World-honoured one ! the window's of this great preaching- 
hall being opened — therefore, as I sit here, I am able to obtain 
the extensive view which meets my eye beyond the hall ! 

“ At this time the world-honoured one, located in the midst of 
the great congregation, slowly unbaring his golden-coloured arm, 
placed his hand on the head of Ananda, and explained to him 
and the rest of the great assembly that there was a Samadhi 
called Ta-fuli-teng-sliau-leng-yan-wang, 1 which admits of th^ 
exercise of countless active virtues, by means of which the Tatha- 
gatas of the ten regions as it were through this as a sole means 
of salvation having emerged, have quickly arrived at the state of 
infinite perfection. Do you therefore attentively listen whilst I 
explain the character of this condition. Ananda, bowing down 
to the ground, humbly accepted the merciful intimation. 

“ Buddha then addressed Ananda : According to your state- 
ment, whilst your body is located in the Preaching Hall, the 
windows being open, you are enabled to gaze at the garden trees ; 
tell me, then, if it is likewise possible for any person within this 
Hall not to be able to see Tathagata and yet to behold the 
objects without the precincts ? 

“Ananda replied, saying: World-honoured one, it is clearly im- 
possible to suppose that any one within the Hall, not being able to 
see Tathagata, could yet behold the trees and the rivulets without 
the place. 

“Ananda ! apply the same reasoning to your assertion with re- 
spect to the mind. The spiritual character of your mind, bring- 
ing all things under its perception ; if, according to your former 
statement, the groundwork of this perceptive faculty is within 
your body, then its first exercise would be to make itself ac- 
quainted with the inner parts of the body itself ; so that all men 
should first be sensible of this priority of perception, embracing 
all that is within them, and afterwards extending to those things 
which are without. But how is it, then, in fact that we never 
meet with a man who is really able to see his own internal organs, 

1 Malm Buddha suraugama Itajali, or, perhaps, the Samadhi Kajah. 
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e. ijr ., the heart, or liver, or kidneys, or stomach — or who can see 
the root-growth of his nails or hair — or who can trace the course 
of his nerves or the windings of his veins. I say, how is it at 
the time of the exercise of this power of perception (which you 
say resides within) a man cannot thus perceive what is within 
himself? or will it not follow on your own admission, that not be- 
ing able to see that which is within, he cannot know what is 
without ? You must admit, therefore, that this hypothesis re- 
garding the seat of the knowing faculty, viz., that it is within 
the body, cannot be maintained. 

“Ananda, bowing his head to the ground, again addressed 
Buddha : From what I gather, as I listen to the words of Tatha- 
gata, it is plain that I must understand the truth to be that my 
understanding faculty (heart) is really located without the 
body. For, to use a comparison, as the light of a lamp, 
when lit within a house, must necessarily, first of all, illu- 
minate the space within, and then afterwards extending to 
the doors, and the portions of the vestibule and neighbouring 
parts, illuminate them also (so should it be with the mind) ; 
but now, as men are unable to see that which is within 
themselves, but can only take knowledge of what is without, 
it seems to follow that the intelligent mind (or perceptive 
faculty) must be like a lamp placed outside a house, which 
cannot illuminate that which is within ; this I take to be 
the true solution, agreeable to the system of Buddha and in- 
capable of being refuted. 

“ Buddha addressed Ananda, and said : All these Bikshus who 
surround me, have just come with me from the city of Sravasti; 
each one having collected food by begging, sufficient for his 
need, has come back to this Jetavana — now, tell me ! if you 
watch one of these disciples as he cats, do you or all the 
rest derive nourishment and appease your appetites thereby ? 

“ Ananda answered : Certainly not ! world-honoured one; for, 
although these Bikshus may have arrived at the condition of 
Rahats, yet their bodily life is not the same, — how, then, can the 
fact of one of them eating his meal, satisfy the appetite of all the 
rest ? 

“ Buddha replied : Well, then ! take your assertion about the 
intelligent mind dwelling without the body; there must, tho-v- 
i’ore, be an external connection between \ our body and this mind, 
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mill when this personal connection is not in action, then what the 
external mind perceives yon yourself cannot know, and since (as 
far as you ai'e concerned) the knowledge of a thing is the per- 
sonal knowledge you possess of it, the heart or intelligent mind 
(apart from this) knows nothing. For instance, I now shew you 
my hand, soft as the material of the Talas tree ; at the moment 
when your eyes perceive it, does not the intelligent mind also 
discriminate as to the properties of the hand ? 

“ Ananda replied : Yes, certainly, world-honoured one. 

“ Buddha continued : If, then, your heart or intelligent faculty 
immediately discriminates as to the character of that which is 
presented to your eyes, how can yon say that this faculty' resides 
without the body' (and is so disconnected from it) ? You may 7 
he satisfied, therefore, that this hypothesis is also untenable. 

“Ananda again replied: World-honoured one, according to 
what y-ou say — viz., that because the intelligent mind does not 
apprehend inner truths, therefore it does not reside within ; and, 
because of the necessary 7 connection of mind and body, the former 
cannot be located without the body (and, therefore, independent 
of it), I now consider further, and conclude that the power of 
(of seeing and) knowing is fixed in one place. 

“ But what is that place ? asked Buddha. 

“ Ananda said : It appears to me that this intelligent faculty, 
which has been proved to be incapable of knowing that which is 
within, and yet sees that which is without, lies hid as it were 
within the sense itself. Just as if there was a man who took 
a glass dish (lens), and held it up before both his eyes; this, 
although exterior to the eye, yet being joined to it, prevents 
lint the eye from exercising its faculty of sight, and of distin- 
guishing one object from another. So my intelligent faculty, not 
seeing that which is within, because it dwells in (or is joined 
with) the orcran of sense, is yet no impediment in the clear per- 
ception of that which is without, because, as I suppose, it is 
secreted in the organ itself. 

“ Buddha replied : That which you now say is, that the intelli- 
gent faculty is secreted within an organ ; as, tor instance, the 
faculty of sight may be said to he secreted in (or, united with) 
the glass (which is held before the eyes), so that (for convenience 
sake; the glass disli (or lens), through which a man looks, may 
be l'egui'i led as the prisi >n of t lie eye ; lud in this case tell me, w hen 
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a man looks through the glass and beholds the distant mountains 
and rivers, does he not at the same time see the glass through 
which he looks ? 

“ Yes, certainly, world-honoured one, he does. 

“ Then, Buddha continued, if your intelligent faculty corre- 
sponds to (a power hid within, or behind) this glass lens of which 
you speak, how is it, when yon behold the distant hills and rivers, 
that you do not perceive the eye itself; and if you could see 
the eye, then the organ of sight and the object of sight would 
be the same thing, and there would be no completion of the 
relationship between object and subject ; but if you do not see 
the eye, then how can you say that the intelligent faculty lies 
secreted within the organ, as glass united to the eye. You must 
be content, therefore, to give up this hypothesis also. 

“ Ananda resumed : World-honoured one, I venture to propose 
another theory. Within the bodies of all creatures there are the 
six viscera 1 and the five organs, whilst without there are the 
seven passages and the nine cavities. Now with regard to the 
vessels of the body, all is dark ; whereas regarding the cavities, 
all is light. I propose, therefore, to Buddha this idea. When 
the eyes are open, then (the intelligent faculty) perceives the 
light; when the eyes are shut, then the intelligent faculty per- 
ceives the darkness (within). And this constitutes the difference 
between what is called seeing external objects and internal ones. 
What about this supposition f 

“ Buddha replied to Ananda : You say that when you close 
your eyes you see darkness. Let me ask with respect to the 
properties of this darkness — is it something adapted for the 
eye, or is it independent of it? If it is something adapted for 
the eye, then it must be placed before the eye (when it is per- 
ceived.) How, then, do you say that the process is an inward 
one r Or if it he an inward process, then it is just as if you con- 
sidered yourself dwelling in a dark chamber whhoiit sun, or 
moon, or lamp. But let me ask in this case, would ihe darkness 
which is within the chamber in which you dwell he identical with 
\ our inward organs, which you say* are naturally dark r But if you 
lake the other alternative, and say r that the nature of the pero-p- 

1 1 lie stomach, gall, bladder, larger and smaller muslims ami seei'i uug 
| M.-.-agi 's 
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tion of which we are now speaking is not adapted for the eye, 
then how can we speak of ‘ seeing ’ at all ? 

“ But, putting on one side the question of external perception, 
let us suppose that, by turning the sight inwards when the eye is 
shut, there is what you call a process of perceiving the darkness 
within the body — let me ask, when you open your eyes, ought 
there not to exist the same power of turning the sight back so 
that you should perceive your own face ? If not, then I do not 
see how you can speak of turning the sight inward, when the eyes 
are shut. 

31. 1 “ But if, for the sake of argument, you suppose that the 
eye is able to perceive the face, then it must follow again that 
both the intelligent mind and the eye itself exist externally to 
the body, i e. in space. Let us suppose you consent to this, then 
it results that the eye, thus existing in space, is not a part of your 
own body. So that it is just as though you were to say that 
when Tathagata now beholds your face, it is you who behold it ; 
or if you still say that your eye, thus existing in space, has the 
power of individual perception, you must allow that your real 
eye has no power of perception at all, or else you would have 
two distinct organs of sight, and therefore you ought to see two 
Tathagatas now before you instead of one. Altogether, there- 
fore, we may conclude that your present theory is incapable of 
proof. 

32. “ Ananda resumed : I have repeatedly heard Buddha in his 
instructions to the four classes of his hearers 3 say ! that from 
the conceptions of the mind are produced every kind of sensible 
phenomenon, and from the influence of these phenomena again 
the various types of mind are produced.’ I now surmise that 
the groundwork of this power of thought is the essence of my 
intelligent mind, and according to whatever subject of consider- 
ation is brought before it, that in tlie union of this essence with 
the external phenomenon, 1 the active intellectual mind resides, so 
that we cannot speak of it cither as within or without or between. 

1 I have here commenced to number the clauses, in order to enable 
the student to refer to the original. By numbering each section in the 
original, the translation may be at once verified. 

2 Fall Ilian, p. l.V>. 

3 This theory approaches very nearly to that of Aristotle respecting 
iix-q ami uimet, or the coiicejitualist” argument. 
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33. “ Buddha addressed Ananda : You say now, that by the 
generative power of the external phenomenon is produced every 
sort of individual mind, and that in the act of combination con- 
sists the active intelligent faculty ; but the very fact of the mind 
not existing previous to this combination, proves that what we 
generally call ‘ mind’ is but an empty word, 1 and therefore what 
combination can there be ? But if it is possible for that which 
is so unreal, to form by combination a reality, yet in this case we 
should have to suppose that there are nineteen categories of 
sense (instead of 'eighteen), because there would be seven dusts 
or objects of sense instead of six, 2 which is contrary to all truth. 
But if you say that this mind has a real and substantial existence 
(t.c., externally), then you can touch it with your hand — and 
moreover, the mind or essence which combines with the pheno- 
menon must either come from within you or enter from without 
you ; if the first, then we return to the theory already discussed 
and disproved, viz., of being able to see within the body ; if the 
latter, then, before joining with the phenomenon, it should be 
able to distinguish the face of the possessor of it (which it clearly 
cannot do). 

34. “.Ananda objected. True! but yet it seems to me that 
the distinct duty of the eye is to see, and of the intelligent mind 
to recognise and discriminate, and therefore it is not right to 
speak of the mind as seeing. Buddha said : If the eyes are able 

1 The argument here, and also in the Paramita works, to the effect 
that “individual mind” is unreal and a mere "word,” coincides with 
Horne Tooke’s theory, so ably followed up by his disciple, Edward 
Johnson ( iVuces Philosophies, 1841). But the Buddhist goes beyond 
the sensational theory of these philosophers. Mr. Johnson says, “The 
fact is, every word has two meanings — a verbal meaning and a meaning 
in Nature : the meaning in nature is some thing or things capable of 
affecting us through the senses; if the verbal meaning does not direct us 
to the meaning in Nature, then it is nothing more than “vox et prreterea 
nihil’’ ( Knees Philosophies, 270). So said the Buddhist; but he did not, 
therefore, deny the existence of that which neither the senses can appre- 
hend nor words express. 

■ Vide Daily Use of Shamans, p. 02. The six dusts are the six 
objects of sense; the eighteen categories (dhatu) are the six senses, the 
six objects of sense and the six species of knowledge resulting. The 
outua or essence would be a seventh object of sense, alluded to in the 
text. 
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to see independently of the mind, then, as you sit hei’e within 
this Hall, may you not say that the doors see ? Then, again, if 
your hypothesis is correct, a dead man ought to he able to see, 
because the physical structure of the eye remains unaltered ; but 
if he can see, how do you say he is dead ? 

35. “ Ananda, consider again with respect to your intelligent 
mind — if it is a real substantial entity — then it is either one, i.e., 
a simple substance, or compound; and, then again, as it is located 
in your body, it is either everywhere present within its limits, 
or confined to certain points. Regard the min’d as a simple and 
uniform substance, it would follow that, if you touch anything 
with one finger, then all the fingers ought to feel the contact, and 
if this is so, then the object touched can have no fixed locality, 
or if it has a distinct whereabouts, then the theory of the mind 
being one in its matter, cannot be maintained. But if the mind 
he complex, then when it takes cognizance of many men, 
which of the observing minds is yours ? Again, if the intelli- 
gent mind be diffused in its substance, then the same difficulty 
about one finger touching a thing, and the rest not perceiving it, 
is to be answered. But if the mind be not diffused, but confined 
to one place, then if you touch your head and foot at the same 
time, if the head feels, the foot ought not to feel ; but this is not 
the case ; and therefore your supposition about the intelligent mind 
being identical with the result of combination between a pliosno- 
menon and a hidden perceptive essence, is not tenable. 

36. “Ananda, replying to Buddha, said: World-honoured one! 
I have also heard you discoursing with Manjusri and other emi- 
nent disciples, when you were engaged in the discussion of the 
question of the true (or sole) condition (of Being), say, that the 
intelligent mind was located neither within nor without. 

37. “As far as I can understand the question, it seems that we 
cannot say that the mind is placed within us, or else there is the 
difficulty of not seeing that which is within ; and we cannot say 
that it is situated without us, or else there is the difficulty about 
the relationship of mind and body, so that we are driven to the con- 
clusion that there is a medium somewhere, so that the mind is 
neither within the body nor beyond it, 1 hit between the two. 

38. “ You speak of between the two, said Buddha ; take care 
that this phrase does not deceive you, so that your ‘ between the 

1 tide Cudwoitli, / /tit licit . System. i'.l i, p 1 o. 
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two’ means ‘nowhere’. Let us investigate it. Where is the 
place of this middle point ? Does it reside in the sense which 
perceives or in the thing perceived ? if in the sense, then it re- 
sides necessarily in the body, and therefore it cannot he spoken 
of as a ‘ middle point’. But if this point be placed in the object 
perceived, then, as every such object is different, there must 
either be an index by which its presence can be determined or 
not ; if not, then to all intents and purposes the place of its ex- 
istence is as if it were no place ; if there be an index to its exist- 
ence, then this shews the changing character of this point, just 
as a man fixing a gnomon of a dial, having ascertained the exact 
middle point (or mid-day point), then looking due east, he fixes 
the west point, and looking due south he fixes the north point ; 
thus the gnomon is no index to one fixed bearing, but to any 
bearing that is desired. So, then, if the intelligent mind be con- 
sidered as residing in the middle of the object perceived, there 
can be no certain guide for ascertaining its particular position, 
hut we may arrive at any conclusion, according to the caprice of 
each individual. 1 

40. “ Ananda said : When I spoke of the middle point, I did 
not allude to these two kinds of explanation ; but to this, that as 
Tathagata says that when the eye-sense unites with the object of 
sense, then eye-knowledge results ; but as no knowledge can 
reside in the mere object — but the eye has the power of distin- 
guishing one object from another — so I say that the intelligent 
mind resides in the midst of that eye-knowledge which results 
from the exercise of this function of sight (or other sense). 

41. “ Buddha said : If your intelligent mind resides in the 
middle of the sense and the object of sense, then the substance of 
this mind is either united with the two, or separated and distinct 
from the two. 

42. “ If united witli the two, then there is a confusion of sub- 
stance, so that the mind can no longer be regarded as a substan- 
tial unit; but there will he a muliml opposition betwixt the two 
hypostases, preventing the possibility of the middle entity of 
which you speak. 

42. “But if there be no such union, then this intelligent mind 

' The arguni 'tit appears to he this • that the mind may icodo in tin- 
midst of Him object j.emivid. and tli.it tlnu-toie it i„ m i„ ti > ii\ 

it.- loealin 
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must partly partake of the character of the sense which you say 
has the power of knowing, and partly of the object of sense which 
you say has no such power. The mind, therefore, has no distinct 
character (nature) ; and if so, by what mark may you recognise it 
as it exists in the middle of these two opposing powers ? Tou 
may conclude, therefore, that this hypothesis is not capable of 
proof. 

44. “ Ananda addressed Buddha, saying : World honoured ! 
formerly I saw Buddha in the society of Maudgalyayana, Sub- 
huti, Pourna, Sariputra, four great disciples, discoursing on the 
law; on this occasion I heard the following assertion, frecptently 
repeated, that the nature of the intelligent and discriminating 
mind was such, that it could not he said to be within the body, 
nor without it, nor in the middle -point, but that that was rightly 
named the mind which in its very nature was without a local 
habitation, and without preference or active purpose. I should 
be glad to know, therefore, whether I may not define the intelli- 
gent mind as that which is 1 indefinite,’ and ‘ without partiality.’ 

45. “ Buddha replied to Ananda : Tou now say that the nature 
of this intelligent and discriminating mind is altogether intan- 
gible and indefinite ; now let me ask, when you speak of space, 
of water, of land, of flying, of walking, and all the different 
conditions of existence, which are generally classified under the 
phrase, ‘ all forms of being,’ you perhaps regard all these things 
with indifference and your mind is unattached to thorn — hut do 
they exist or not ? 

4G. “If they have no definite existence, then they are like the 
liair of the tortoise or the horn of the hare (mere phantasies) ; 
how then can you speak of being indifferent to that which does 
not exist ; for if there is such a thing as indifference, or such a 
state of being ‘ unattached,’ then there must exist a real object 
from which you detach yourself, and therefore it cannot be 
spoken of as a ‘nothing.’ For that is ‘nothing’ which has no 
‘conditions’ or ‘qualities’; and where this absence of conditions 
does not exist, there cannot be an absence of that which is thus 
‘conditioned.’ So long, then, as you speak of the mind being 
‘ unattached,’ so long you pre-suppose the true existence of 
something which is unattached, where then, I again ask, is this 
something ? Your theory, therefore, will not hear examination. 

47. “At this time Ananda, as lie remained in the midst of the 
great congregation, rose from his scat, hared his right shoulder, 
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bent down upon his right knee, and with closed palms, address- 
ing Buddha, said : I am indeed the very least of all Buddha’s 
followers, ever grateful for the compassionate love which has 
brought me into this condition, and although I have left my 
home, am yet as a child dependent on a nurse, only a hearer and 
not arrived at any degree of perfection, unable even to destroy 
the evil influences of the sorceries of the Savara (Savakara, 
women), and therefore subjected by their enchantments to bo 
led into the abodes of infamy ; and all this from not knowing the 
precise limits of the Truth which Buddha declares. Oh ! would 
that the world-honoured one, of his great compassion, would 
open out to me the way of Samadhi, so as to enable me, .when 
engaged in contemplation, to destroy all blinding influences. 
Having spoken thus, Ananda prostrated himself on the earth, 
and all the congregation falling down, remained bent to the 
earth, anxiously awaiting the signal to arise and stand, as it 
would indicate the august purpose of Buddha to enter on the 
desired course of instruction. 

48. “ At this time the world-honoured one, from between his 
eyes (gates of the face), dispersed a succession of rays of light, 
brilliant and glorious as a hundred thousand suns. All the 
various worlds of Buddhas shook six times as with an earth- 
quake, whilst the infinite lands of the ten regions of space in a 
moment appeared, whilst the mysterious spiritual power of Buddha 
caused all these worlds to unite as it were in one, and in the 
midst of this one world the entire body of Bddhisatwas, all 
coming to this common centre, with closed hands, attentively 
listened. 

49. “ Buddha then spake to Ananda : The whole body of sen- 
tient creatures, from the first till now, has been (subject to) every 
kind of false impressions (inverted opinions) ; the consequence has 
been a spontaneous propagation of error, like the branches of the 
Gatcha tree; 1 so that men who have entered on the religious life 
have failed to attain to Supreme Wisdom, and have only arrived 
at the vain distinctions of Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, or 
to the more imperfect forms of heretical belief. So it is that all 
the Devas Mara and their followers have come to this state from 
simple ignorance of the two original root-seeds of error, pursu- 
ing a confused form of religious discipline, attempting, as it 


1 In Chinese •‘■ngo-eliV: probably the banian tree (ganja&ann). 
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were, to make serviceable bread out of hot sand, and from the 
false opinion that it was possible to do so, remaining for ever 
without food. 

50. “ Say, then, what arc these two seeds of error? Ananda, 
the first is that which results from (ignorance about) the ever 
present root of life and death, which causes you and all beings 
to look on your conditioned mind as your true Mature (or as 
possessing an independent Nature). The second is (ignorance 
about) the true basis of the pure form of Nirvana, which 
generates in you that subtle form of inward knowledge 1 which 
gives you the power of originating the influences that, in the 
end, lead you away from a sense of this subtle essence, so that 
though to your last day you live and act by it, yet yon know 
it not, and puss away into the different forms of perishable Being 
to which the power of error subjects you. 

51. “Ananda, you now desire to know the way of Samadhi, 
with a view to emerge from the sea of life and death. I ask you, 
therefore — meantime, Tathagata, stretching out his golden- 
coloured arm, bent together his five fingers, and said : Do you 
see me doing this, Ananda ? Yes, indeed, Ananda replied ; I 
see you. Wlmt do you see, said Buddha? I see, Ananda 
replied, Tathagata raising his arm, bending his fingers into the 
form of a shining fist, dazzling alike my mind and eye. Buddha 
said : Now, what is the instrument by which you see all this ? 
Ananda said : I and all here present see this by the use of our 
eyes. 

52. “Buddha addressed Ananda: Answer me truthfully ! Yon 
say that as Tathagata thus doubles his fingers together and 
makes a shining fist of them, that your mind and eyes are 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the same ; but if it is your eyes 
which see the fist, of what good (or account) is the mind (heart) 
which you say my fist dazzles? Ananda replied : Tathagata seems 
now to inquire as to the particular locality in which this mind of 
which I speak resides ; and yet it is by means of this mind that 
I, of whom you inquire, am able to investigate the question on 
which we are speaking. I take it, therefore, that this mind is 
the power by which I investigate. 

ihio knowledge (sliih tsing) is explained in the commentary by 
t'l-na. Hus may probably lie the Sanscrit “ Vlanva,” denoting the 
subtle character of the knowledge in question (’danya, a coriander seed . 
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53. “ Buddha replied : No, no, Ananda, this is not your mind. 
Ananda, in an agitated manner, quickly leaving his seat, with 
raised hands stood upright before Buddha and said: If this is not 
my mind, 1 tell me what is its name? Buddha answered: This is 
but the perception of vain and false qualities, which, under the 
guise of your true nature, has from the first deceived you, and 
caused you to lose your original permanent (soul), and involved 
you in the nexus of the metempsychosis. 

54. “Ananda addressed Buddha again and said : "World- 
honoured one ! I am the favourite cousin of Buddha, and because 
my heart was moved with affection to your person, I left my 
home and became a disciple. My sole desire was to minister to 
Tathiigata, and to the utmost bounds of the innumerable earths, 
to render service to all the Buddhas ; my further hope was to 
arrive at supreme knowledge, making every effort to practise 
without exception the most arduous duties of my religious pro- 
fession. All this was the inward purpose of my heart ; and to 
this same source also I trace every disobedient act, and every evil 
thought against religion ; but if these efforts and intentions do 
not result from the heart, then I take it I have no heart at all, 
and am just the same as the different kinds of inanimate earths 
and trees — for by removing this capability of knowledge, you do 
in fact make its existence impossible. Explain, then, I pray, this 
paradox of ‘ this not being my heart.’ I deeply reverence and 
venerate your presence ; and with all this great congregation am 
heartily desirous to have my doubts removed, by hearing that 
which we do not understand explained. 

55. “At this time the world-honoured one began his explana- 
tion to Ananda and the rest of the congregation, desiring to 
excite in them a consciousness of that mind which springs not 
from any earthly source. Sitting on his lion throne, therefore, 
he touched the top of Ananda’s head and spoke thus : Tathiigata 
ever says, every plnenomenon that presents itself to our know- 
ledge is but the manifestation of Mind. The entire theory of 
the causes of production throughout the infinite worlds is simply 
the result of mind, which is the true substratum of all. Ananda, 
if all the varieties of ‘ being' in the collection of worlds, down to 

1 The original word throughout this section might he translated 

heart"; hut this word is so ambiguous, I take it that the word corre- 
sponds to the Sanscrit ••itman" (self). 
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the single shrub, and the leaf, or the fibre of the plant, tracing 
all these to their ultimate elements — ifall these have a distinct 
and substantial nature of their own (as you say) — how much 
more ought the pure, excellent, and effulgent mind, which is 
the basis of all knowledge, to have attributed to it its own 
essential and substantial existence. 

50. “ If, then, you examine this question, and still prefer to 
call the disci iminating and inquiring mind by the name of 
Heart, you must at any rate distinguish it from the power that 
apprehends the various phenomena connected with the mere 
senses, and allow this a distinct nature. Thus, whilst you now 
hear me declaring the law, it is because of the sounds you hear there 
is a discriminating process within you ; yet, after all sounds have 
disappeared, there still continues a process of thought within, in 
which the memory acts as a principal element, so that there is a 
mind acting as it were on the mere shadows of things. 

57. “I do not forbid yon to hold your own opinion on the 
question of this discriminative faculty, but I only ask you to 
search out the minutest elements of the question itself. If, after 
you have removed the immediate cause of sensation, there is still 
a discriminative power in the faculty of which we speak, then 
that is the true mind which yon justly designate as yours ; but if 
the discriminative power ceases to existafter the immediate 
cause which called it into exercise is removed, then this power 
is only a shadowy idea, dependent entirely on the presence of 
external phenomena ; and therefore, when these are removed, 
the mind (as you regard it) becomes, as it were, a hair of the 
tortoise or the horn of the hare. So, then, the ‘body of the 
law,’ 1 as it is called, would be the same as something which 
docs not exist ; and who then would strive after emancipation ? 

58. “ At this Ananda and all the congregation sat silently lost 
in thought. Buddha then addressed Ananda thus: Searchers 
after truth generally, although they may attain to the nine pre- 
vious steps, seldom attain to the last deliverance found in the con- 
dition of a Rabat, and all this because they do not shake off tbo 
mistaken notion that this perishable and uncertain process of 
thought (which depends entirely on accidents) is true and real. 
And so it is that you, though you are one of the foremost of the 

’ Dharmakaya. The remark in the text proves that the “ dliarnin- 
kava ’ was considered as a substantial existence. 
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Sravakas, have yet failed to attain to any degree of superior 
excellence. 

50. “ Ananda, having heard this, again melted to tears, pros- 
trated himself on the ground, and, with his hands joined whilst 
thus extended on the earth, addressed Buddha: From the time 
when my heart first yearned after Buddha, to become his dis- 
ciple, relying on his spiritual power, never did it suggest itself 
to me that there was any obstacle in the way of my becoming 
like Buddha himself, or arriving at Samadhi, little did I then 
know of the disagreement between ‘ body and mind’ ; so that, 
although I had externally become -a disciple, yet my heart had 
by no means entered on the limits of true wisdom — -just like a 
child, helplessly taken from its father. Now, then, I also know 
that although I am accounted as one of the Sravakas, yet if I 
have made no due preparation, I am just as one who has never 
heard the law — just as a man who says he has eaten, hut is 
never able to satisfy himself. World honoured one ! I and the 
others, in consideration of the difficulties which beset us, humbly 
request Tathagata to explain and simplify the question of the 
true heart, and exhibit to us the eye of Reason. 

60. “At this time, Tathagata, from the (Svasti) character which 
was on his breast, caused to pour forth a precious flood of light, 
its effulgence like that of the sun, its rays composed by a thou- 
sand colours, penetrating at once through the infinite worlds of 
Buddha, and concentrating throughout the infinite worlds on tho 
heads of the various Buddhas; and then returning to Ananda and 
the rest of the Great Congregation. After which he addressed 
Ananda, and said : For your sake I sound the gong (ghanta) of 
the Great Law, in order to enable the whole body of sentient 
creatures to obtain knowledge of the mysterious and ever effulgent 
mind, through the knowledge of which they may arrive at perfect 
perception of the truth. 

61. “ Ananda, you said just now that you saw my shining 
fist. Now, what is it constitutes the brightness of which you 
speak ? What is it causes the idea you have formed of the fist ? 
and who is the person that secs all this r Ananda replied : The 
brightness of which I spoke results from the beauty of Buddha’s 
body; it is my eyes that behold this beauty, and il .s\ our own 
lingers held up and closed before us, that make the fi.-t. 

62. “Buddha replied: Tathagata this day declares to you r,:ul 
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all those who have understanding, true wisdom, using the way of 
parable or comparison to convey to your minds his meaning. 
Ananda, taking the instance of my closed hand, I suppose if I 
had no hand there could he no closing it ; and if you had no eyes 
there could be no seeing it ; so that by means of your sense of 
sight, and my right manipulation of my fingers, the whole idea is 
completed of 1 your seeing my fist’. Is this right or wrong ? 
Ananda replied : It is right ; oh, world-honoured one ! for if I 
had no sight I could not see; whereas, by means of this sense, and 
your right manipulation, the idea is formed in my mind of your 
fist, resulting from the agreement of conditions, in each case. 

G3. “ Buddha replied : This agreement of conditions, as you 
term it, is not a correct explanation of the case. For, con- 
sider, if a man has no hand, there is clearly an end of ‘ making 
a fist’; but if a man lias no eye, there is not the same com- 
plete end of ‘ seeing’; for, just think a moment. Suppose you 
were going along a road, and you were to meet a blind man, 
and ask him, Do you see anything? That blind man would 
reply to you: I see only darkness before my eyes. Now, 
although there is no such thing as, in his case, seeing a variety 
of objects, yet still there is a distinct observation on his part, and 
the object before his eyes is 1 darkness’. What, then, is wanting 
why this observation should not be called ‘ seeing’. 

64. “ Ananda said : How can you speak of an ‘act of seeing’, 
when the same darkness is always before the eyes of all blind 
people ? 

6-j. “ Buddha replied : All blind people without eyes can only 
observe darkness ; but now take a man who Jots eyes, and place 
him in a dark room. Is there any difference between the dark- 
ness which the blind man observes, and the darkness which the 
man sees who has eyes ? No ! replied Ananda ; they are the 
same. Then, Ananda ! suppose the blind man who observes only 
darkness were suddenly to receive his sight — so that he could 
perfectly see the various objects before his eyes — this you would 
eall ‘ eye-seeing’; and now, suppose that other man who is in a 
dark room, and who sees nothing before him but darkness, were 
suddenly to have a lighted lamp brought into the room — so that 
he also got periect knowledge of surrounding objects, would you 
call this ‘ lamp-seeing"? 

, ’ (l - u If bl ’> then the lamp is able to see ; but, if the lamp is 
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the same as the eye, why do you call it a lamp P And again, 
since the lamp would then have the power of observation, what 
concern would your eye have in the matter ? You know, how- 
ever, that the lamp is only able to make things visible, so that, 
as far as seeing is concerned, the eyes have a distinct function, 
opposed to the office which the lamp discharges, but nevertheless, 
when we speak of the ‘ power of sight’, this no more resides in 
the eye than in the lamp. 

“ Ananda, although he continued to hear these words until 
their close, yet remained silent in the midst of the great congre- 
gation ; for his mind was as yet unable to receive their meaning, 
only he waited in expectation of hearing the compassionate words 
of Tathagata in further explanation — with closed hands and 
reverent feelings. 

67. “ At this time, Tathagata, unfolding his beautifully soft 
and silken hand, displayed his five circle-marked fingers, and 
thus continued his discourse for the instruction of Ananda and all 
the great assembly. 

“When I first arrived at complete inspiration (on the occasion 
of my preaching), in the Deer Park, for the sake of Adjfiata 
and the five mendicants, and all of you belonging to the four 
classes, my words were these: All creatures fail to attain supreme 
wisdom, and the condition of a Rabat, from the guest and 
dust 1 troubles of life which deceive them. AA hich of yon, at 
that time, in consequence of my instruction, arrived at the 
condition of sanctity, which you now enjoy r 

68. “ Then Katundinya,- rising from his seat, addressed Bud- 
dha, and said : 1 who am now so old, of all in the great congre- 
gation alone obtained the name of ‘ saved’; and it was because 
I understood the comparisons of the ‘ guest’ and 1 dust’, that I ob- 
tained the fruit of salvation. World-honoured one, your com- 
parison was this, that like as a traveller takes up his quarters at 
an inn, and having rested and drank sets out again on his weary 

1 Compare the comparison of the Egyptians mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus. The Egyptians called the dwellings of the living • lodging 
houses'; the tombs, on the contrary, they called ‘ eternal homes'.'’ 
A ide Mtiniml </ Eastern History, by Eeuormant, p. 3:1:; ; and Cud- 
worth, i, p. !>. 

2 Adjnata Kaundinya (Kfmndinya probably from ‘■kund." to pre- 
serve' 1 ; but vide Lotus, p, anil compare the Chinese gloss. 
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road, and has no leisure to rest or remain fixed (so is the unen- 
lightened heart) ; whereas, the true master of the house, moves 
not from the jilnce of his abode. Thus, also, we regard all that 
which is unfixed and uncertain as the travelling guest ; hut that 
which is fixed, we call the Master of the house ; and, as we con- 
sider the condition of unrest, it is called the investigation of the 
‘ Guest (comparison)’. 1 

GO. “And, again, as in the case of a clear sky, when the bright 
sun rises up into the heavens, a ray of light perchance enters 
through a crack in a door, and spreading its brightness onthe 
space through which it passes, exhibits all the particles of dust 
in commotion, as in the case of the dust, its nature is motion; hut 
in the case of the space, its nature is rest : thus also, we may 
compare all. that is calm and at rest to space ; whilst all that is 
unsettled and unfixed we may call ‘ dust’. This also was the 
comparison. Buddha said : True ! 0, Kaundinya. 

70. “ At this time, Tathagata, in the midst of the great assem- 
bly, doubled together his five-circled fingers, and having doubled 
them together he opened them out, and so again having 
opened them he shut them up, and then addressed Ananda, say- 
ing : What is it you have seen me do ? Ananda replied : I saw 
Tathagata’s hundred-precious-cirele palm in the midst of the as- 
sembly opened and closed. Buddha replied : When you saw this, 
was it my hand you saw open and'shut, or was it your sight that 
opened and closed itself. Ananda replied : It was the hand of 
the world-honoured one that was open and closed in the midst 
of the great assembly ; for the nature of my seeing faculty ad- 
mits not of opening or closing. Buddha said : What, then, is it 
that moves and what is it which rests in this case ? Ananda 
said : The hand of Buddha is that which is unfixed, and my see- 
ing faculty is eminently a fixed one. What is there that can un- 
settle it? Buddha said : Just so. 

71. “ On this, Tathagata, from the midst of his circled hand, 
let fly a glorious ray of light which located itself on the right of 
Ananda, and at the same time Ananda turned liis head, and 
looked over his right shoulder. Again, Buddha let fly another 
ra 3) which fixed itself to the left of Ananda, on which he turned 

Tins is probably the same discourse as is given in M. p. 180. 

‘ C'udworth. vul i, !) 
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liis bead and looked to the left. Buddha then addressed Ananda, 
and said: Why did you just now turn your head? Ananda said: 
Because I saw light issuing from the precious hand of Buddha, 
and fix itself to the right and left of me, therefore I turned my 
head in those directions to see the light. Buddha said : Was it 
your head which moved, or your sight which moved ? Ananda 
replied: It was my head which turned ; my power of sight is 
fixed. What, then, can move it ? Buddha replied : Just so. 1 

72. “Then Buddha continued: In this way men should regard 
all that is changeable as dust ; and all that is unsettled as a travel- 
ling passenger. 


“ (Kiouen II.) 

1. “At this time Ananda and all the great congregation, listen- 
ing to the explanations of Buddha, with rapt attention, began to 
recognise the fact that from the earliest moment till now, they 
had utterly overlooked and lost the true Heart, and mistaken for 
it the false connections of external things, and the distinctions 
of mere shadowy appearances. But now they began to under- 
stand, just as a lost child who suddenly meets with its tender 
mother ; and so with closed hands they adored Buddha, desiring 
above all things to hear Tatliagata open out and explain the dif- 
ferences between that which is body and that which is mind, the 
true and false, the empty and the real, and contrasting that 
which is visible and perishing with that which is invisible and 
eternal, to cause them to attain to a clear comprehension of the 
true nature (which is the basis of all which is called Mind). 

2. “ At this time Prasenadjit Rajah, rising from his seat, ad- 
dressed Buddha : In former days, before I was brought to listen 
to the doctrinal teaching of all the Buddhas, I saw Katyayana 3 
Vairattiputra, who always said that this body of ours after death, 
was completely destroyed, and this he called Nirvana. And now, 
although I have met with Buddha, yet am not I altogether free 
from mistrusting doubts. Tell me, then, how I may obtain de- 
liverance (from these doubts) and attain to the knowledge of this 

1 nay aama tv tottcv, ot/Sec dt rwv Ka(P tavrov <07 U'UUT uV tv t on(y Cud. ii. 
T7.’>, and the whole context. 

J Vide Ju hen. Muhvi . 1 * 1 .1 an 1 WO, but compare a ho 
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imperishable principle which you call the Mind. We pray you 
in the name of this great assembly, many of whom are ignorant 
of this great truth, to enter on some further explanation of it. 

3. “ Buddha said : Maharajah ! with respect to your present 
body, I would ask you, Is this body of yours like the diamond, 
unchangeable in its appearance, and ever fixed, and imperishable ; 
or is it, on the other hand, changeable and perishable ? The 
Rajah replied : World- honoured one ! this body of mine, without 
doubt, in the end, after various changes, will perish. 

“Buddha said: “Maharajah! you have not yet experienced this 
destruction of the body; how, then, do you know anything about it? 

“ World-honoured one ! replied the King, with respect to this 
transient, chsmgeable, and perishable body ; although I have not 
yet experienced the destruction of which I speak, yet I observe the 
case of things around me and ever reflect that all these things 
are changing — old things die, and new things succeed ; there is 
nothing that changes not ! thus the wood that now burns, will be 
soon converted into ashes; all things gradually exhaust them- 
selves and die away ; there is no cessation of this dying out and 
perishing. I may certainly know, then, that this body of mine 
will finally perish. Buddha replied : Just so !’ 

4. “Maharajah : Regarding yourself at your present age — now 
that you have begun to grow old — is your appearance the same 
as it was when you were a young child ? 

“ World-honoured one ! when in former years I was a young 
child— my skin was soft and delicate— gradually, as my years 
advanced, my pulses became stronger, and fuller, and now 
I aru become an old man of sixty, my appearance has become 
withered and dried; my animal spirits low and sluggish; my 
hair white; my skin wrinkled — indieating that my future life 
will not be long. What, then, can be the comparison of my 
present appearance with that which I had when a child ? 

5. ‘ Buddha said : Maharajah ! with respect to your appearance, 
was there ever a period when this change was not going on ? 

p. 1 1'J (•'>;, and Manned of Buddhism , 21»2 (5). We see from these 
accounts that this heretic was probably the same as Sanjayabellanti. 
Xotice also that ltfimusat restores pi-lo-tchi by Yairaji instead of 
Vaiiatti. 

' Tathastu. Bune.jea, 21*. On the Hindu Philosophy. 
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The Rajah answered : World-honoured one ! this change is secret 
and mysterious, which I can never hope to explain. Just as winter 
gave way to summer, and we gradually have come to the present 
time, so is it with me. For the case is just this — When I was 
twenty years old, although I was still called by my juvenile ap- 
pellative, yet my appearance had already become old compared 
with my first ten years ; when I was thirty, I was still changed 
from what I had been at twenty years ; and now, when I am 
sixty years and two, looking back at the time when I was fifty, 

I was then, compared with my present state, hale and strong. 
World- honoured one ! I find myself unconsciously changing ; 
and, although I have instanced this gradual approach to death, 
by the changes I have experienced each decade of my life, yet if 
you will have me use more minute divisions, this change has been 
a yearly one ; nay, each month and each day, the same decay 
has been going on ; and, if I consider the case still more closely, 
every minute, every second (jana) there has been no fixity or 
continuance in one stay: I fully recognise the truth, therefore, 
that in the end my body must perish ! 

6. “Buddha said : Maharajah ! you confess that from witness- 
ing these ceaseless changes, you arrive at the conviction that 
your body must perish ! Let me ask — When this time for your 
body to perish arrives, are you cognisant of anything connected 
with yourself that will not perish r Prasenadjit Rajah, with his 
hands clasped before Buddha, replied : Indeed, I am cognisant of 
no such (imperishable thing). 

7. “ Buddha said : I will now explain to you the character of 
that ‘Nature’ which admits of neither birth nor death. Mahara- 
jah : When you were a little child, how old were you when you 
first saw the River Ganges r The Rajah replied : When I was 
three years old, my tender mother led me by the hand to pay my 
devotions to Jiva Deva, 1 by this stream (flowing here in our 
sight), then it was I knew that this was (an affluent of) the 
Ganges. 

8. “Buddha said : Maharajah, taking up your own illustration 
respecting your gradual alteration of appearance, through every 
decade of years, etc., of your life. You say that at three years 
of age you saw this river ; tell me then, when you were thirteen 


' .lulieii, M,;ho,l. . 1 , 1 1 
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years old, what sort of appearance had this river then ? The 
Rajah replied : Just the same as it had when I was three years 
old ; and now I am sixty-two there is no alteration in its ap- 
pearance. 

9. “Buddha said : You now are become decrepit, white-haired, 
and wrinkled in face, and so your face has grown during succes- 
sive years. Tell me, then, has the sight which enabled you to 
see the Ganges in former years become also wrinkled and in- 
creasingly so with your years. The King answered : No! World- 
honoured one. 

10. “ Buddha said : Maharajah ! although, then, your face has 
'become wrinkled, yet your power of sight has in its nature al- 
tered not. But that which becomes old and decrepit is in its 
nature changeable, and that which does not become so is un- 
changeable. That which changes again is capable of destruc- 
tion, but that which changes not 1 must be from its origin inca- 
pable of birth or death. How is it, then, that together with this 
imperishable power of sight you possess, there has crept in that 
which is of its nature perishable and changing ? and how is it 
still more that those heretics, Makhali and others, say that after 
the death of the body there shall be a clean end of all life. 

The King hearing this, began to believe that after death there 
might perhaps be further life; and, therefore, with all the as- 
sembly accepted joyfully such a doctrine, and looked for further 
instruction. 

11. “ Then Ananda, rising from his seat, with clasped hands 
and prostrate form, addressed Buddha thus: World-honoured 
one ! if this faculty of sight and hearing is of itself imperishable 
and incapable of birth or death, what then does your doctrine 
mean that I and others have lost our true nature, and all our 
actions are, as it were, inverted from their right purpose ? Would 
that with your great compassion you would free me from the 
pollution of these doubts. 

12. “ Immediately, Tathagata stretching forth his golden- 
coloured arm, pointed down his beautiful fingers to the ground, 
and spoke thus: Ananda, as you behold my Mudra baud, let me 
ask you, is it pointing up or down. 

“ Ananda replied : World -honoured, men generally regard the 

1 Vide the extract from the Bliagavad-gita. Bmierjea. 210. 
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position which your hand now assumes, as downward ; but, as 
for me, I know not what to call it — whether up or down. 
Buddha addressed Ananda : if, then, men generally call this 
position downward, what would they call ‘upward’? Ananda re- 
plied : Tathagata has but to raise his arm, and let his soft and silken 
hand point above into space, and that will be what men call 
‘upwards.’ 

13. “ Buddha immediately lifted up his arm, and addressed 
Ananda, saying, If this is what men call turning upside down— 
or head to tail — then understand this, that your body, compared 
with the mysterious body of Buddha, may be likewise illustrated 
by this similitude— for the body of Tathagata may be spoken of 
as upright in respect of its Nature — but yours as of an in- 
verted or misdirected nature. 1 

14. “ Now, then, consider, I pray you, your body and Buddha’s 
body — which you speak of as so related. These names sig- 
nify something, but where is the location of these two things 
thus related to one another ? At this time Ananda, with all the 
great congregation, looked at Buddha in blank perplexity — not 
knowing where these two bodies locally resided. 

15. “ Buddha then, exercising his compassionate love — for the 
purpose of instructing Ananda and the great assembly — raised 
his voice, and thus addressed the whole assembly : Illustrious 
disciples, my constant words are these — all the thousand con- 
nections of mind and body (matter), and the offspring of mind, 
to wit, the various modifications of ideas, all these are but what 
the heart originates ; your mind and your body themselves are 
hut things made manifest in the midst of this mvsteriouslv glori- 
ous and true essence called the perfect heart. IVlmt, then, 
can be the meaning of losing this perfect heart, and this 
mysterious nature — is there not some deception in these words ? 
(or, are they not owing to the deceptive influences which exist 
in the midst of the heart ?) 

10. “ Dark and obscure is the space around us ! In the midst 
of this sombre, gloomy space, by the capricious intertwinings of 

1 The aim of this argument seems to he to prove that the difference 
between the pure Nature of Buddha and the Nature of Man is one of 
relation only, as “ upright" and “ perverted" are different relations of 
the same thing. 
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the darkness, forms are evoked. These capricious forms generate 
false reflections (in the Heart), and from these spring the ideas 
of Bodv. So the thousand connections which are aroused within 
the mind, pursuing still further the vanishing and capricious 
forms without, there arises an endless confusion — and so those 
ideas about the nature of the mind are caused, which is the first 
great deception : it is concluded as a certainty that all these 
thoughts are fixed within the material body, in ignorance that 
this body, and all external phenomena, rivers, mountains, space 
itself, and earth, are but. things which exist in the midst of this 
ever true and mysterious Heart — just as if one should overlook the 
existence of the vast and innumerable oceans which are scattered 
through the universe, and centre one’s thoughts and investiga- 
tions on a single bubble (or drop), regarding it as the true sea, 
and overlooking the countless real oceans. So is it when a man 
centres his thoughts on this deceitful idea, that his individual 
mind is the true basis of all which exists, and so is led to multi- 
ply such existences indefinitely. This is the inversion which I 
wished to explain by raising my arm after holding it down- 
wards. 

17. “ Ananda, following the deep and loving words of Bud- 
dha’s argument, with tears coursing down his face, and his 
fingers clasped in anxious expression, spoke thus to Buddha : 
Although I have followed thus far the excellent sound of Bud- 
dha's voice, grasping the idea of the basis aifurded by the per- 
fectly enlightened and ever fixed and unchangeable Heart ; and 
although I understand what Buddha says that this individual 
mind is but the result of connections with external phantasma- 
goria, yet I do not thoroughly understand what is the real sub- 
stantive basis of this true heart — would that Buddha, with his 
pitiful sympathy with my doubts, would enter on and explain 
this subject more thoroughly. 

18. “ Buddha replied : “ Ananda, if you and the others still 
listen to my words with your mind bent on capricious distinctions, 
the arguments which I propound being thus regarded through 
the medium of a false atmosphere, will no longer have for you the 
nature of a true law. 

l‘J. “Just as if one man pointed with his finger to the moon 
to shew it to another, and that other man thought that the finger 
"a* necessary in older to see the moon ; or, if again looking nf 
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the finger he were to regard it as a part of the moon, how could 
this man help thinking that when the crescent of the moon dis- 
appeared, then the finger of the man who pointed at it would 
also disappear. What then ! because he considered the finger to 
be the same as the bright moon, supposing he lost sight of the 
finger, how could he help confounding the nature of darkness 
and light : and from this what could prevent him from affirming 
that the two distinct natures of darkness and light were not 
realities, but inventions ? 

20. “ And so it is in your case — if you regard your discriminat- 
ing mind as depending on the distinctive utterances of my 
law, then this discriminating mind of yours, in the absence 
of my distinctive utterances, should have no distinctive nature. 
Just as, lay way of comparison, a traveller who comes to an inn 
lodges there for a time and rests, after which he departs, 
proving that he is not the owner and proprietor of the place — for 
this name is applied to him who resides and rests for ever in the 
house — so it is in the matter under consideration ; if the discri- 
minative faculty which comprehends my distinctive utterances be 
your own true heart, then it ought never to depart from its place, 
in what way, then, I should wish to know, does it retain its nature 
in the absence of the sounds of my voice ? Well, then, if it does 
not do so, how is it that your discriminating faculty, even in the 
absence of my voice, is able to distinguish the beauties of my 
face ? — or, at any rate, what is to prevent this conclusion that in 
the absence of all distinguishing qualities, then the distinguish- 
ing nature must cease to exist ; and therefore there can in such 
a case be no distinctions between opposites — neither matter nor 
space — -which is just the foolish argument of Copula, and the 
others. But if there be really no such distinguishing power in 
the absence of material association, then your mind and your 
nature (spirit) is of this character, that they both depend on ex- 
ternal accidents for their very existence ; — where, then, in this 
case, is the “ Master of the House”? 

21. “ Ananda replied : If my heart and nature are thus liable 
to intermittent action, then it seems to me that the mysterious 
and effulgent heart of which Tathagata just now spoke, is liable 
to the same — or at any rate explain to me, 1 humbly pray, in 
what manner we may avoid this conclusion. 

22. “Buddha addressed Ananda: As to the mw.,rd (’acuity, 
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which both you and I possess, of seeing external phenomena, 
which power is constant and unchangeable, although this power 
is not the same as the perfectly constituted heart, of which you 
last spoke, yet it is as the shadow of the moon in the water, 
easily mistaken for the reality. You ought, therefore, to listen 
attentively whilst I endeavour to show you how the perfectly en- 
riched heart is incapable of any cessation in the exercise of its 
nature. 

23. “ Ananda, this great preaching hall, opening out to the 
fitll East, when the sun rises and ascends the heavens, is fully en- 
lightened by his rays ; but in the midnight of the moonless por- 
tion of the month, when the dark mists envelope the ground, 
then again all is dark within this chamber. Again, when the 

a o ' ^ 

windows are ajar you can then look out and behold the space in- 
cluded within the surrounding walls which bound your view ; 
and if you proceed to distinguish objects, then there are the 
various associations of sight — in the empty void there is the 
nature of space — the appearance of the dusty bushes reminds you 
of the dirty dust ; and then again, when the mists clear away, 
and the pure sky shews out its depth, you are reminded of that 
which is pure and calm. 

24. “ Ananda, when you behold these various changeable 
phenomena, let me ask you to what source or original cause may 
you refer them all — tell me what is the particular ground on 
which each of these pliamomena rests ? Ananda said : All the 
phaanomena which relate to the presence of light may be referred 
to the suu’s disc. If there were no sun, there would be no 
light. Light is but the effulgence of the sun. I refer this 
therefore to the sun. Darkness, on the other hand, I refer to 
the moonless night. Looking through, I refer to the windows ; 
the impediment in the way of my view, I refer to the stone wall 
which surrounds the garden ; the various impressions (un) I re- 
ceive I refer to my power of distinguishing objects — the emptiness 
I refer to space — the dusty bushes, to dust ; and the bright pure 
sky I refer to the rain stopping. So it is all the phoenomcna in 
the world may be referred to their various connections. 

25. “ Buddha replied : Now, then, you regard the observation 
of these eight distinct phenomena as the result of the exercise of 
the active power of the faculty of sight; you should ask yourself 
"7(0 is it refers them to their several limits. What is it then ? 
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If the several references depend on the light around you ; 
then when there is no light, you ought not to be able to see 
darkness. But now consider that, although light and darkness 
differ, your power of sight differs not — what then can be the 
meaning of distinct references of sight : But do you say 
that these individual references are self-generated, and do not 
depend on you ? Then how can you speak of your distinguish- 
ing this from that — if you are not concerned — and if not you, 
then who is it ? Know’, then, that your own original and essen- 
tially bright mind, has become deceived and entangled so theft 
you have lost your original fixity, and become involved in the 
circle of births and deaths, and thus ever immersed in conse- 
quent misery ; it is for this reason Tatlnigata speaks of commi- 
serating sftid pitying you. 

20. “ Ananda said : Although I understand that this original 
sight-Nature cannot be intermittent in its action, tell me how 
I am to know that this is my true Xature ? 

27. “Buddha addressed Ananda as follows: I ask you, now, 
at the present moment, although you have not attained complete 
emancipation (or complete spiritual power), yet exercising the 
spiritual power you possess, you are able to obtain a sight of the 
first Dhyani Heavens, without hindrance. Aniruddha, on the 
other hand, is able to see the whole of Jambudwipa as an Amra 
fruit (mango) in his hand ; whilst the various Bddhisatwas are 
able to see the Great Cliiliocosm ; and the Tatlnigatas of the ten 
regions are able to see the infinite dust-like worlds (pure lands, 
Kshetras) scattered through space, compared with whose power 
of vision men can but see an inch before them. 

28. “ Ananda, supposing you and I are looking at the palaces 
occupied by the four kings ; — on every side we see the sea and 
land, as we pass through space although we but dimly re- 
cognise, in the distant gloom, the various appearances of objects, 
yet there is nothing indistinguishable, so that you can clearly 
separate this from that. Now, I select a particular object for 
you to look at, and I ask you. What is this power of sight 
(personal substance), 1 and what is it makes these f mures of 
objects which 3011 sec? Ananda, exert your utmost power of 

1 Or, what is the (or, who is the) real person that sees, and what is 
the character of the thing seen. [The whole of this translation is un- 
satisfactory.] 
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sight, let your observation reach to the palaces of the Sun ami 
Moon, these external objects are not your personal substance ; 
look at the seven golden mounts (that encircle the earth), 
observe well their whole circuit, although here you see every- 
thing clearly, still these external objects are not your personal 
substance ; and now gradually behold the clouds, the birds, the 
moving winds and tlie clouds of dust, the trees and mounts and 
valleys, the herbs and sltrabs, men and beasts, all tliese are not 
your personal substance. 

• 29. “Ananda! the nature of all these things which are scattered 
far and near around you is different, yet the power of sight 
which you possess, and by which you distinguish these several 
differences, remains the same. This power, excellent and bright, 
is clearly then your sight-nature. 

30. “ But if the seeing resides in the things, then you by your 
sight can see my sight ; but if you say that we both see, or that 
our sight is the same, then, when the things which I see are re- 
moved from my sight, you ought to see the place of my not- 
soeing ; but if you can really see the place of my not-seeing, 
this is but a contradiction of terms, for then the phrase not- 
seeing is applied unjustly to a place that can be seen; but if you 
cannot see the place where my not-seeing is, then there is a 
spontaneous annihilation of that which did exist, and why not 
an annihilation of you yourself. 

31. “ Ouce more, if you still suppose that your sight, when 
you have once beheld an object, is identified with that object, 
then that object ought to be able to see yon, and thus matter 
and spirit (Nature) are blended ; and so both you and I, and all 
material substances are one and the same ; but this makes all 
argument impossible. 

32. “Ananda! if, when you see me, this power of sight which 
you have is your own and not mine [and if, when I see you, my 
power of sight is mine and not yours], and yet this sight-nature 
is everywhere diffused, lot me ask wliat is that which you speak 
of as “ not yours.” 

34. “Ananda addressed Buddha and said: World-honoured 
one ! if my sight be the same as the sight-nature of Tathagata, 
everywhere diffused, how is it that now, as I sit in this hall, 
I see hut this alone ? Is it possible that this power can be 
changeable, sometimes trreat and sometimes small ? or can 
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the impediment of a wall confine that which is so vast in its 
nature? I am unable to explain in what the just solution of this 
difficulty is found. Would that your compassionate love would 
exercise itself in explaining this matter on my account. 

35. “Buddha replied: The mode of expression which refers 
all worldly things to some one of the descriptions, of great, 
small, within, without (square, round), and other modifications, 
results from the shifting nature of the phenomenal world, and 
in no way can it justly be attributed to the contraction or expan- 
sion of the seeing power. > 

30. “ Just as though you had a square vessel — in this vessel 
j’ou see a square hollow space — and I were to ask you, ‘ the 
square space that you see in this vessel, is it a permanent divi- 
sion of space or not V if it is a fixed and distinct allotment, then 
substitute a round vessel for the square one, and the space ought 
not to be round ; but if it is not a fixed shape, then, when you 
speak of the square space in a square vessel, there is a con- 
fusion of terms, for there is no such fixed thing as a square 
space. You say that you know not in what place to find the 
just solution of the question under consideration — the nature of 
all solutions like these is the same as the u»o of the conventional 
word ‘space’ of which I have been speaking — how, then, can you 
speak of seeking it in a particular place '? 

37. “Ananda, if you wish to arrive at a just apprehension 
of that which admits of no such limitation as round or square, 
then all you have to do is to dismiss the contraction of your 
idea to a square vessel, then the substantial character of space 
will be understood as that which admits of no such quality as 
round or square. How much rather, then, ought you to dismiss 
the idea of finding out the place where this quality of round 
space or square space dwells ? 

38. “ So it is when you ask liow it is that on entering this 
Hall your sight becomes contracted, and on looking up to tlio 
Sun it becomes extended, so that you can see the vast vault of 
heaven ; and how, again, it. is that the wall limits your view, but 
if a hole he made in it then your view' is enlarged. I sat - so it 
is that this reasoning has no force. 

o'.h “ But all sentient creatures, from the very first, having 
been deceived by external objects, have lost their true Nature, 
and have been carried by things here and there, and therefore 
have trot hold of this idea of seeing much and seeing little. 
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40. “If, then, you are able to understand the real character of 
these external objects, then yon become the same as Tathagata, 
your mind and body perfect, immoveably fixed, enabled to embrace 
in your grasp of mind the infinite worlds. 

41. “Ananda addressed Buddha, saying: World-honoured! 
if this sight-power is the same as my mysterious Nature, then 
this Nature of mine ought to be before me ; and if this sight- 
power is the same as my true Nature, then what is my mind, 
so-called, and what my body ? For my present body and 
mind have evidently a true distinction, but that true Nature 
admits of no distinction or separation from my body. If, then, 
this true Nature is the same as my mind, I should certainly be 
able to see it ; but if I could see or recognise this Nature as my 
true self, then my body, on the other hand, would not be my 
true self. And what -would prevent the first difficulty which 
Tathagata named, that is, that external things ought to see me, 
as well as I see external things. Would that, of your great 
compassion, you would explain these difficulties. 

42. “ Buddha replied : Now what you say about the power of 
sight being before you, this theory is out of the question ; for if 
your true power of sight is before you, then, as the subtle essence 
occupies a particular space, there can be no difficulty at once in 
pointing to it. Suppose, then, as we now sit in the Jetavana, 
we see around us the groves of trees and the tanks, and the 
beautiful Hall in the midst, above us the Sun and Moon, before 
us the River Ganges, and you in front of my Lion throne ; with 
my finger I point out the natures of these various objects : that 
which affords the shade is the grove ; that which causes the 
brightness is the sun ; that, which breaks the view is the wall ; 
that which permits you to extend your view is the empty space, 
and so on down to the single shrub and tree for all of these 
objects, whether great or small, might all be thus indicated. If 
then this sight-power dwells before you, you ought to be able 
with your hand, without any uncertainty ^k’heo), to point out its 
true limits. What, then, is this sight-power P Ananda! if space 
is it, when you have completed an act of vision, then what is 
space ? It the objects around us be it, then, having completed 
an act of vision, what becomes of these objects ? anti so on with 
the infinite varieties of objects around you, the same disproof 
holds good ; for, if any of these be your original and subtle sight- 
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power, then when that power is used, they must each of them 
disappear, whichever it be. 

43. “ Ananda said : I am now sitting in this storied-preaching 
hall, at a distance (my eyes) reach to the River Ganges ; above 
me are the sun and moon ; if I raise my hand, it is that which 
points ; directing my eyes, it is thus I behold ; pointing out 
all these things, it certainly is not these which see. World- 
honoured one ! It is according to what Buddha says — for if 
neither I, who have only arrived at imperfect knowledge, nor the 
Bodhisatwas, can discover in the various objects before us any 
sight-power, then, if all those things were removed, I conclude 
the sight -nature would remain the same. Buddha replied, True ! 
True ! 

44. “ Buddha again addressed Ananda and said : According to 
what you say, that, in the absence of any seeing-power, when all 
things are taken away, yet the seeing-nature remains, and that, 
therefore, the things which you now point at are not themselves 
possessed of any seeing-nature, I now again ask you, as you 
here sit with me in the Jetavana and behold the trees of the 
garden and the sun and moon, etc., it is plain that as these ob- 
jects do not possess any sight-power, there can be no sight -power 
given to you by the things which you point at. You must tell 
me, then, which it is amongst all these external objects which 
possesses the opposite power, viz., of resisting-sight (non-sight 
[fi kin]). 

45. “ Ananda replied : Indeed, as I look round on this garden 
of Jeta, I cannot understand what to say about this opposition to 
sight, of which you speak — for what is it ; if the trees possess this 
attribute, how is it we see the trees? but if, on the other hand, 
the trees are the means of seeing, then how are they called trees ; 
and so we might go on with every object, as, for instance, space ; 
if space is possessed of this non-siglit attribute, what is the 
meaning of the expression ‘ seeing space.’ I conclude, there- 
fore, that amongst the infinite varieties of objects, there is not 
one that can be spoken of as ‘ opposed to sight.’ Buddha said, 
Just so ! 

4(3. “At this time the great congregation, exclusive of the 
Rahats, hearing Buddha's words became confused, being unable 
to follow out the mode of Buddha’s argument from beginning to 

Y 
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end ; and so were filled with anxiety because they had lost the 
clue. 

47. “ Tathagata, knowing the distracted condition in which 
their minds were thus placed, his heart moved with compassion, 
he desired to give rest and comfort to Ananda and the others, 
and to inspire them with the assurance that the Supreme Law- 
giver would not mislead his disciples, and that all he spoke 
must be True, not like the four kinds of confused exposition 
about ‘not dying,’ uttered by Makhali, but plain and compre- 
hensible, if only carefully considered. 

48. “At this time Manjusri, Dharma-rajah-putra, filled with 
compassion for the four classes of disciples, in the midst of the 
congregation arose, and, bowing his head down to Buddha’s foot 
with closed hands and reverential mien, addressed Buddha thus : 
’World-honoured one, — The members of this great congregation 
do not comprehend the illustrations of Tathagata, touching the 
two subjects of sight-power and immaterial existence, the argu- 
ment appears contradictory. 

49. “World-honoured! if these appearances which lie before us 
connected with matter and space are really visible, then there is 
something we may rightly indicate as being distinguishable, or 
possessing the attribute of ‘being visible;’ but if they do not 
possess this quality, then we ought to say that these things are 
not visible by their absence from our sight. We, therefore, are 
uncertain where these theories may lead; the congregation, 
therefore, has anxiety ; these contradictions may, perhaps, loosen 
the former hold of faith ; — would, then, that Tathagata, out of 
his great compassion, would reconcile for us these apparent dis- 
crepancies, viz., how these appearances, and this sight-power, 
existing in the original state of things, could do so without 
clashing or opposition. 

50. “ Buddha addressed Manjusri and all the congregation : 
The Tathagatas of the ten regions, and all the great Bddhisatwas, 
dwelling in their own self-contained state of Samadhi, to them 
sight and the associations of sight and all the attributes of 
thought are but as an empty flower of space (aurora), in their 
real character being unsubstantial ; so then, sight and its associa- 
tions being thus unreal when considered in connection with the 
excellent and glorious and pure state of True Knowledge (Bodhi), 
how can you refer to that condition the question of there being 
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such things as seeing and not-seeing, or there not being such 
things. 

51. “ Manjusri ! I now ask you, are yon really Manjusri, or is 
there, in addition to this one, another Manjusri, or is this 
Manjusri whom I see before me the only Manjusri ? 

“Just so ! world-honoured one! I am the true Masjusri, there 
is no other but me ! for why ? if there was another, then, as I am 
certain that I am myself, there cannot be room in the conscious- 
ness of this truth for any question of ‘ is there,’ or 1 is there not,’ 
another. 

52. “ Buddha said : So do all the false appearances of the 
world (space), and this very excellent power of sight itself appear 
in the mind of the excellently bright and insurpassable glorious 
Bodhi ; ‘ seeing’ and ‘ not seeing’ are confused terms (i.e , terms 
of no meaning in the supreme consciousness), and all the asso- 
ciations of seeing and hearing, just as the second moon which 
appears in the water; what is the moon? and again, what is the 
absence of this moon ? Manjusri ! there is but one moon, and (in 

'its supposed consciousness) there can be no question of whether 
this one is itself, or whether there be another self. 

53. “ Wherefore, when you consider these various plicrnomcnal 
appearances and the sight itself, you should consider them only 
as names which give rise to empty speculations; and from such 
elements you can never arrive at any firm conclusion of 
‘being’ or ‘not being.’ It is only from this true essence, which 
I call the ‘ glorious nature of mysterious wisdom,’ that we can 
ever safely conclude as to any explanations of truth or falsehood. 

54. “ Ananda addressed Buddha saying : World-honoured one ! 
as I consider what you, our Supreme Lawgiver, say, that the 
associations (operations) of supreme wisdom are not confined to 
any spot ; but that they are deep and ever fixed and self-contained, 
that the true nature is incapable of birth or death, it appears to 
me that this agrees generally with the discursive and incon- 
clusive speculations of the old Brahmachari Savakara, and also 
inclines to the opinions of the Nirgranthas and other heretics, 
who say ‘ that there is a true personal I diffused throughout tlio 
whole universe.’ 1 I pray you how docs your opinion differ from 
theirs f 


1 \ ]lh' .S. p 1 , .1 
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55 “ TV orld-honoured oue ! Moreover, in the assembly at 
Lankagiri, where, on the ground of your great compassion, yon 
also exhibited your doctrine; 1 those heretics there always repeated 
their opinion about spontaneous phamomena, in contradistinction 
to -vour theory of connected causes ; but now it seems to me that 
this nature of which you speak, universally diffused, must exist 
spontaneously, as it neither suffers life nor death ; for the removal 
of all the unreal and deceptive associations of sense, neces- 
sitates a contradiction to the theory of connected causes, and 
makes us revert to the ‘spontaneous’ theory of these heretics, — 
prav explain this to me, lest I should fall into a false way of 
thinking, and so that I may hold intact the truth of a real and 
essential mind, and an excellent and ever-glorious nature. 

56. “Buddha said: Ananda ! notwithstanding the clear manner 
in which I have exhibited my doctrine, asking you plainly and 
clearly for vour opinions, I yet perceive that you understand 
nothing, and so you are misled about this question of spon- 
taneous existence. Ananda ! if you must needs lay hold of this 
opinion about self-caused or spontaneous existence, then the 
‘self’ ought to be clearly discerned, the substance and basis of 
this self-caused and self supporting existence. 

■57. “ Suppose, then, in the exercise of this mysterious and ex- 
cellently glorious vision, you are observing things around you, 
tell me in what does the ‘self’ of this power consist- — is it due to 
the bright light of the sun ? or is it attributable to the presence of 
darkness p is it the existence of space which constitutes the 
ground-work of this ‘self’? or is it the presence of obstacles that 
constitutes this self? Ananda! if the bright presence of light is 
the groundwork, then, as this presence is the substantial basis of 
vision, what can be the meaning of seeing ‘darkness.’ If space 
is the basis of this ‘ self-caused’ power, then, how can there be 
such a thing as an interruption of sight by any obstacle ; or, if 
any of the various accidents of darkness be considered 'as the 
substantial basis of tlie ‘ self,’ then, in the daylight the power of 
seeing light ought to disappear — what, then, is the meaning of 
the expression ‘ seeing light.’ 

58. “ Ananda said : Of necessity I allow that this mysterious 

1 This seems to refer to the subjects of discussion found in the 
Lafkavatara Sutra. 
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(bright) power of sight, its nature being opposed to that which 
is ‘self-acting’ or ‘self-caused,’ must depend on connected causes 
for its origin, but I would further inquire of Tathagata how the 
doctrine which he has enunciated to-day, can agree with this 
theory of connection of cause and effect. 

59. “Buddha said: You now speak of ‘ cause and effect,’ let 
me ask you — Is the cause of your seeing (of which sight is the 
effect) in the light or darkness, or is it because of space, or of 
obstacles in space ? Ananda ! if this seeing nature depend for 
its existence (as an effect) on the light (as a cause), then, when 
it thus exists, it cannot be able to appreciate darkness (for then 
it would cease to be), and so on for the rest. 

(30. “ You should be satisfied, therefore, that this subtle power 
of sight, essentially glorious, depends not for its existence, either 
on cause or connection, it is not what is termed self- caused, nor 
yet the opposite of this. In its origin it admits not of negation 
or the absence of negation ; it agrees not with positive assertion 
or the absence of it ; it is independent of all conditions and also 
of all phtenomeua (laws). 

Gl. “ Now then, perhaps, you will say how can we apprehend 
or lay hold of this heart (self) which exists in the midst of all these 
phaenomena, especially in consideration of the infinite number of 
foolish theories which men have started about conditions of being 
and divisions of terms ; you might as well, with the palm of the 
hand moving through space in a thousand fantastic ways, expect 
the space to lay hold of your hand (or to lay hold of space). 

62. “ Ananda addressed Buddha, saying : World-honoured 
one ! if it is necessary to disconnect this sight-nature from all 
causes or concatenations, tell me what it is you mean by saying 
that the sight-nature is influenced by or dependent on four 
associations, viz., by space, light, mind, and the eye. 1 What is 
this theory? Buddha said: Ananda! this doctrine of mine con- 
cerning the conditional connections of things is not my highest 
flight of doctrine. 

63. “Ananda! I again ask you — Men say ‘I am able to see.’ 
Wh at is this thing they call seeing ? and what is ‘ not see- 
ing '? Ananda said: Men, by means of sun or moon or lamp- 
light, behold every kind of phamomenon ; they say then ‘ I see 
m the absence of these they say ‘ I see not.’ 

1 Vide [i. ITS. 
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64. “ Ananda ! if, in tlie absence of these three kinds of light, 
there is no ‘ seeing,’ then a man certainly ought not to see the 
dark ; if he is obliged to see the darkness, this darkness being 
only the absence of light, how can you say he does not see in the 
dark ? Ananda ! if when a man cannot see the light you say he 
canribt see at all ; and when he is in the light you say he cannot 
see the (what is called) darkness, then this term of ‘not seeing’ is 
unfixed, it has two marks by which it may be known ; if, then, 
these two conditions of ‘ not seeing’ should become mutually 
intermixed, then your sight-nature must disappear and become 
suddenly a nonentity. Know, therefore, that the word ‘seeing’ 
is rightly applied, whether it be dark or light. What, then, is 
the meaning of the expression ‘not seeing’ ? 

Go. “ Therefore, Ananda ! you ought to know that when you 
see the light, the seeing does not depend on the light ; when 
you see the darkness, the seeing does not depend on the dark- 
ness ; when you see space, the seeing is not concerned with the 
idea of space ; and so also with the limitations of space. 

06. “ These four deductions being settled, then we proceed to 
say that when we exercise the power of sight through the medium 
of this very sight power, that, even then, seeing does not depend 
on this sight-power; nay, whilst ‘seeing,’ we may be still at a 
distance from ‘true sight,’ — nor by the exercise of sight do we 
necessarily exercise the power of ‘ true sight,’ — how much less, 
then, can we speak of connected causes, or self-causation, or 
agreement of the object and subject, as constituting true sight. 1 

0(. “You Sravakas, having only a limited perception, cannot 
attain to (through the false mediums around you) the idea 
of a true and perfectly tranquil condition of being. I, therefore, 
now lead you, and on your part there should bo a virtuous 
resolution to reflect narrowly on what I say, lest you should mis- 
take the true way to Supreme Knowledge. 

“ Ananda addressed Buddha, saying : World-honoured one ! 

1 ibis argument is worded epigrammatic-ally, and is therefore diffi- 
cult to translate. It seems to imply that “sensuous vision” and the 
true power of sight, or the exercise of the true “sight -power” or “sight- 
n.it mo, are distinct questions. We must observe that the three theories 
wliiea this part of the book is designed to overthrow are these, that the 
exei else of sight depends — (1) on connection of cause and effect ; ( 2 ) it 
is solf-caused ; (3i it is the result of harmonious combination. 
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when Buddha for our sakes, who were but half-enlightened, exhi- 
bited the system of ‘ connected causes,’ and the principle of ‘self- 
causation,’ and the conditions of 1 agreement and non-agreement 
(of relations),’ our minds could only partially receive the truth ; 
and now, in addition to all this, we hear the doctrine ‘ that seeino- 
is independent of sight.’ Oh ! would that your peculiar compas- 
sion for the ignorant would move you to bestow on us the eye of 
wisdom, and open out for us these difficulties, so that we might 
all obtain perfect understanding ! Having thus spoken, his tears 
falling in great abundance, he prostrated himself before Buddha 
awaiting the Sacred will. 

68. “ At this time the world-honoured one, compassionating 
the case of Ananda and the great congregation, conceived the 
desire to exhibit for their benefit the great Dharani, the all- 
important mode of preparing the way to all the Samadhis ; he, 
therefore, spoke to Ananda, and said : Although of such vigorous 
mind, you are as yet only a hearer, 1 and your heart but little 
versed in the exceedingly mysterious and minute exercises of 
Samadhi — you should, therefore, attentively listen whilst I open 
out and distinguish for your sake the true road to this, and en- 
able you and other imperfectly instructed disciples to obtain the 
fruit of Bddlii. 

69. “ Ananda ! all sentient creatures are involved in the net of 
transmigration from two principal errors (inversions) ; these 
errors lead to false distinctions of sight, which give rise to birth, 
and generate the causes of the circle of repeated existencies. Say, 
then, what are the two views — first, all creatures having become 
entangled in different destiuies, look at things through a mistaken 
medium ; second, all creatures using the distinctions of sight, 
already adopted, are equally involved in these false apprehensions 
of things. 

70. “Say, then, what description is this, ‘of being* entangled 
in different destinies,’ and thus taking wrong views of things? 
Ananda! it is like a man whose eye is afflicted with a cataract : 
at night, when the light of the lamp shines before him, he thinks 
he sees a round shadow encircling the flame, composed of the 
five colours interlacing One another. 

71. “What think you with regard to the perception of this 
round effulgence encircling the flame of the night lamp— is the 


'• rnricque tu n- encore S-klu."’ 
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beautiful colour in the lamp, or is it in the eye ? Ananda ! if it 
is in the lamp, then why does not a man whose sight is healthy 
see it ? if it is in the sight of the person, then, as it is the result 
of an act of vision, what name shall we give to the power that 
produces these colours ? 

72. “Again, in continuation, Ananda! if this circular halo has 
a distinct existence independent of the lamp, then, if it should 
happen that the person so described should approach the hang- 
ing: screen and look at it, there ought to be the same circular 
halo on that also ; but if this appearance has a distinct existence 
independent of sight, then it ought to appear without using the 
eyes, but then how can we say that it is a person with cataract 
who sees the halo ? 

73. “ We conclude, therefore, that the object 1 looked at, i. e., 
the flame, is dependent on the lamp, that the circle is the result 
of imperfect vision, that all such vision is connected with dis- 
ease, but that to see the cause of disease (the cataract) is cura- 
tive of the disease itself. 2 So that, when the disease is once 
known, we cannot say justly that this lamp (circle) is (a disease 
of) sight ; still less can we say that in the midst of all this there 
is neither lamp nor sight. 

74. “ So in the case of seeing a second moon in the water, we 
know that this partakes neither of the substance of the true 
moon, nor is there any circle of water. What then ? the effort 
which completes the full apprehension of this second moon, in 
the case of those who have supreme wisdom, cannot be called an 
effort of their essential knowledge, which involves the question, 
‘ Is this the true moon or not ?’ or, 1 If I put my power of sight 
on one side, is there no such thing as seeing ?’— so also, in the 
previous question about the cataract on the eye — causing the 
appearance of a halo round the lamp — it is no part of the wise 
man to inquire, ‘Is this the lamp’s fault, or the sight's fault?’ 
Much less is it right to divide the question further into, ‘ What 

’ The symbol “ sih" has two meanings, either “ colour - ’ or “ matter." 

3 That is, when once the disease is known as a disease, then no ill 
effect can follow; as, for instance, if a person with diseased sight knows 
that the fanciful colours, etc., which he sees are merely the result of his 
imperfect orgaus of vision, then he is, so far, restored to perfect vision, 
or at any rate he is freed from self-delusion. 
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would be tlie consequence of the lamp being taken away, or the 
sight being taken away ?’ 

[I omit, from this point, sections that appear redundant.] 

77. “So, then, just what you and other creatures see now, viz., 
mountains, rivers, countries, and lands ; all this, I say, is the 
result of an original fault of sight — mistaking sight for the asso- 
ciation of sight — the cataract, as it were, on the true and ever- 
glorious power of sight which I possess. 

78. “ If, then, this imaginary power of sight be, as it were, a 
cataract on the eye of my true sight, then it follows, as a matter 
of course, that the pure and bright mind of my True science in 
seeing all these unreal associations is not afflicted with this im- 
perfection : that which understands error is not itself in error ; 
so that, having laid hold of this true idea of sight, there will be 
no further meaning in such expressions as hearing by the ears, 
or knowing by the sight. 

79. “ This faculty, then, which we, and all the twelve species 
of creatures possess, and which we call sight — this is the same 
as the cataract on the eye — it is the imperfection of true sight ; 
but that true and original power of vision which has become 
thus perverted, and is in its nature without imperfection — that 
cannot properly be called, what we mean when we say, sight. 

81. “ If, then, we are only able to banish and destroy all these 
influences which have blended and intermixed with the True, so 
that they shall no longer so intermingle, then once more we 
may put an end to the causes of life and death, and arrive at the 
perfection of Bodhi — obtain the deathless Nature, the Ever 
Pure and composed heart, the true and unchangeable condition 
of accomplished Wisdom. 

82. “ Ananda ! although you have previously allowed and 
understood that the pure and ever-glorious state of Buddha’s 
original Being is in its nature totally disconnected from any 
causal concatenation, and also from any self-caused influences, 
yet your thoughts on the subject are still not entirely clear; you 
must, therefore, understand further that this Nature is not 
dependent on harmony or union (with other things), and is not 
the result of any such supposed harmony or union. 

83. “Ananda! I now again refer to the objects of sense which 
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like dust surround us, and ask you, You still regard all these 
different illusory theories which exist in the world, touching 
harmony and union, causal concatenation, and so on, as having 
a real Nature, and so you create doubts in yourself about the 
character of the State of Perfect Knowledge, as if this also were 
the result of harmony and union ? I ask you, therefore, if it is 
so, with respect to the True and essential power of sight you 
possess, does this power depend on its harmony with the light, 
or its harmony with the darkness, or its harmony with that 
which is penetrable, or its harmony with that which is impene- 
trable ? 

85. “ If you say that this excellent gift of sight is the result 
of a union either with light or darkness or space or matter — 
if with light, then in darkness how can there be such a thing as 
seeing the darkness ; and so on for the rest. 

80. “Ananda addressed Buddha and said: World-honoured 
one ! as I grasp the subject, I conceive that this excellent and 
original state of wisdom has no harmony with, or union with, the 
associations of sense or the confused thoughts of the mind. 

87. “ Buddha said : You say now again that this state of 
wisdom is not the result of harmony or union (with external 
associations). I ask you, therefore, with respect to this excel- 
lent power of sight which is not the result of such harmony or 
union, is the negation of which you speak attributable to the 
light, or the darkness, etc. ; — if this negation is owing to an 
absence of harmony existing in the light, then there must be a 
distinct line of division between this light and the power of 
sight. Consider, then, where is the local habitation of the light, 
and where the habitation of your sight; if they both occupy one 
place, how can there be opposition betwixt them. Ananda ! if 
the light occupies an independent space, then in that space 
there can be no seeing; for there can be no connection there 
between t'uc sight and light, and therefore there can be no 
knowledge of the place where this light dwells ; how, then, can 
there he any settled division between the two ? 

88. “Again, this excellent power of sight depending on no 
harmony or union, is it the negation of light-union, or darkness- 
union, etc. ; if it is the negation of light-union, then light and 
sight, regarded as distinct natures, are at cross purposes and un- 
fit for one another, like the car and light, there can be no mutual 
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fitness foi‘ connection ; but if the sight cannot apprehend the 
distinct place of the light, then how can there be any distinct 
arrangement for the admission of light, say, on the part of the 
potter (who makes his vessels semi-lucid) ; and so on for the 
rest. 

89. “ Ananda ! You still, perhaps, misunderstand the truth 
that all the vanishing appearances around us, and all the flitting, 
unreal conditions of being, of which we speak, have, nevertheless, 
a distinct place of origin, and also disappear according to a fixed 
order ; for those so-called vanishing qualities are really part and 
parcel of the substance of the excellent Body of Wisdom — even 
down to the five skandhas, and the six ayatanas, and the twelve 
upastlianas, and the eighteen dhatus — all these, and the ideas of 
causal concatenation, etc. — all have a distinct origin, and because 
of the cessation of these causal influences they are said to dis- 
appear ; but to ascertain the precise point when they come and 
when they go is not possible : we must look for that in the 
Supreme Nature of the First Cause, and beyond that we can 
ascertain nothing. 

90. “ Ananda said : How can these five skandhas be ever part 
of the excellent Nature of Tathagata. 

91. “Ananda! it is just as if there were a man who, with 
perfect sight, beheld the pure void of space, but fixed his eyes on 
one particular spot, beyond which he did not look or move his 
eyes, staring until his sight was fatigued — the consequence of 
which would be that he would soon behold in the sky a fanciful 
flower -shaped apparition, which would give rise to every confused 
sort of false appearance. So it is also in the question before us 
about the fanciful terms of skandlia, etc. 

92. “ Anauda ! These flower-shaped fancies do not come from 
the space, nor are they born from the eye; for if they come from 
space, then having come from space, they should return to it and 
enter it again ; and if there be such a thing as coming from and 
re-entering that which we call space, it is plain it is not space ; 
and if space be not space, then how can we find a place for the 
origin and disappearance of these flower fancies ? for this would 
he just as though the substance of Ananda, could not tolerate 
or find room for Ananda himself. 

9o. “ If these appearances proceed from the eye, then, having 
gone forth from the eye, they should also he able to enter the eve 
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as their place of origin ; and then, as these fanciful appearances 
take their origin from the eye, they ought to he one with the power 
of sight if they have this character, then on returning they should 
see the eye ; hut if these fanciful appearances partake not of the 
power of sight, having gone out of the eye, they must bo of the 
nature of obstacles or screens in space ; and then, on returning, 
they ought to screen or cover the eye; but there ought to be no 
screen before the eye when these things are seen, because the 
hypothesis demands that the unclouded eye is looking into unde- 
filed space. 

04. “ Know, therefore, that these empty qualities of matter, 
which we call Skandhas, arc neither owing to casual concatena- 
tion or of spontaneous origin. 

bo. “ Ananda ! to use a comparison, it is as if there were a man 
whose hand or foot, by excessive rest, had become so numbed 
that suddenly he lias the sensation of a new feeling which renders 
the limb of dubious character, neither obedient to the will nor 
yet disobedient, this man would not on that account suppose that 
he had two hands. Just so with the subject we are considering. 

97. “ Ananda ! it is just as if a man were to be talking or dis- 
cussing about sour fruit (plum), his mouth would begin to water ; 
or if a man were to think about going down some dreadfully pre- 
cipitous and dangerous mountain pass, his heart and feet would 
give way and shew their sympathy with his thoughts — so is it in 
the case before us. 

98. “ In the case of the sour fruit, the origin of the mouth- 
watering is not to be found in the fruit ; for, if it proceeded from 
the fruit, why does the effect follow only on the talking and not 
before ; or, if it proceeds from something entering the mouth, 
then, as the union taking place depends on the hearing the 
mention of sour fruit, why does not the watering take place in 
the ear in.-tead of the mouth ; we gather then that all such 
pliienoinena as these depend on no casual concatenation, nor are 
they of a self-caused nature. 

104. “Ananda! it is just as if you took a (Kala)hingka jar [a 
jar in the shape of this bird] and, stopping up both its orifices, 
carried it full of emptiness to a place one thousand li off, and 
then opened the jar tor the benefit of affording its contents for 
the use of the resident inhabitants of that country. So also are 
the unreal and shadowy fancies that arise in the mind about c.\- 
tcui.d things. 
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105. “ Ananda ! As the space in the jar could not be said to 
come from that country, nor to enter into this country ; 
for, if it came from that, then there ought to be as much 
less space in that country as the jar has carried out of it ; or, if 
it enters into this, then, on opening the jar and turning it upside 
down, one ought to see the space come out, so we ought also to 
regard the false and shadowy appearances around us ; they are 
neither dependent on causal concatenation or self-caused. 

The argument then proceeds to shew that the fancied 
power of sight is not the only hallucination existing in the 
supreme state of Bddhi, but that the faculty of hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching, apprehending [for manas (mind) 
is considered one of the senses, in exact agreement with the 
‘sensationist’ school of Hobbes] are all hallucinations exist- 
ing in the true condition, yet existing as a disease ; and so 
also the twelve upasthas or places (chu) [i.e., the point 
or place of union between the perceiving sense and the ob- 
ject perceived] ; and so also the eighteen dhatus (kai) or 
scats of knowledge [as, for example, from the sense of sight 
fixing on an object of vision, there is a place of union (upas- 
tha) and a seat or point (dhatu) of knowledge, in this case 
called eye-knowledge] . After all this tedious investigation 
is over, Ananda starts a new objection, viz., that the sense 
of things around us results from a union of the four elements 
[Kiouen iii, § 87] . 

87. “Ananda addressed Buddha and said: World-honoured 
one ! Tathagata ever says (or speaks of) the associations result- 
ing from the union and agreemeut of the four elements, explain- 
ing that all things in their changes and various appearances 
depend on this union or agreement — how, then, is this theory 
compatible with the disproof of what you term causal connection 
or spontaneous production ? 

88. “ At this time the world-honoured one, addressing Ananda, 
spoke thus : As you professed to have rejected the theories of 
the Little Vehicle, concerning Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, 
and to have set your mind on the diligent search after the insur- 
passable wisdom 'puioutara Bddhi), on this account I have 
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undertaken on the present occasion for your sake to exhibit the 
nature of the highest speculation. How is it, (lien, that yon, ro- 
rurning to the fallacious theories of worldly wisdom, entertain 
false opinions about cause and effect, binding and hampering 
yourself in the meshes of such speculations, so that, although you 
have been a constant hearer of my doctrine, yet you are like 
what they say about the medicine vendor, who, though he has 
the most useful drugs ever before him, is yet unable to distinguish 
their qualities. But now, Tathagata, out of his pure compassion, 
if you will but carefully discriminate, will for your sake open out 
and distinguish the true doctrine, and enable you for the future 
to enter on the practice of the Great Vehicle, and to peuetraie, 
and understand the marks of, precious truth. Ananda silently 
awaited the declaration of the Divine will. 

SC*. “ Ananda ! you say that the harmonious union of the four 
elements may account for the various changes of nature. 
Ananda I 1 if the nature of these elements be radically opposed, 
then they cannot agree when in union with miscellaneous objects 
any more than space can agree with matter. 

90. If it is maintained that space and matter are capable of 
harmonious union, then space becomes an attribute of matter. 
So there arises a necessary connection between opposites, 
such as life and death — the one produces the other — life and 
death are, as it were, but connections one with the other, just like 
a fanciful fire wheel in the air, endlessly formed, or just as water 
produces ice and ice water. 

91. “Observe now the nature of the element ‘earth,’ — coarse 
is the element itself, but fine is the minute dust — let this fine 
dust be triturated again and again, till its nature be apparently 
destroyed and it becomes impalpable and immaterial. 

92. Can this impalpable du.it bo really compared to space ? if 
so, then you must allow that space can produce matter. 

93. “ How, as you ask me whether the various phsenomenal 
changes of nature may not. result from the harmonious union of 

1 Or, Ananda! if the Nature of these four elements he in discord 
with that which is called “ Matter” — for you say that it is the concord 
of the four elements with matter that produces external phamomena — ■ 
then in this condition the elements and the basis of matter are to one 
another as space and form. i. e., opposed. 
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the elements, observe I pray you this fine triturated dust, and 
let me ask you it' by any mechanism or by a union with space, it 
can result in the production of a material object. 1 

95. “If, at the moment when matter unites with space, then 
space ceases to exist ; and when space unites with matter, then 
matter ceases to exist ; and yet the matter, by reduction and 
trituration, is (according to the hypothesis) of the very nature of 
space, how can there be such a thing as union, or how can it be 
said that space unites with space ? 

9G. “ You from the first have not known that in the mysterious 
nature of Tathagata, what is called matter and what is called 
space are so intimately blended that the one partakes of the 
nature of the other, and cannot be separated, and result in one 
perfectly pure and unconditioned and homogeneous substance, 
everywhere diffused throughout the phamomenal universe ; and 
that, according to the individual intelligence of each creature, 
resulting from former works, this mystery is perceived. But 
where there is no knowledge these men have invented the theories 
of causal connection and spontaneous production, these are all 
the distinctions of a merely curious mind without any real 
foundation in science. 

97. “Ananda! Take again the case of the element ‘Fire,’ 
there is no such thiDg as an ‘ individual natnre’ in this element 
as you may see from observing in all the cities where you go, the 
families where there has been no food eaten yet, at the time 
when they wish to light a fire to cook their food they take a 
burning glass (or mirror) and holding it opposite the sun with 
a little dry moxa in the rays, they elicit fire. 

98. “Ananda ! if you desire to call this ‘ harmonious union,’ it 
is only just as I and the twelve hundred and fifty Bikshus here 
present compose one assembly, and yet each one of us lias a 
separate body, and each a name and pedigree, as e. <jr ., Sariputra 
of the Brahman caste, Uravilva of the tribe of the Ivasyapas, 
and Ananda of the tribe of the Gautamas; now all these, though 
different in name and family, yet in mind and heart are one; and 

1 The comment explains this as follows : — “ Is it possible that this 
triturated dust (assumed to be like space) ly union with space can pro- 
duce that (viz., matter) which may be reduced again to similar dust, 
i. e.. produce itself ?” 
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so in the world you may speak of harmonious union of different 
things. 

09. “ Ananda ! if this fire Natnre must yet derive its origin 
from harmonious union, then, when you hold the tiro glass in 
your hand to seek fire from the Sun, does this fire come from 
something in the glass (mirror), or does it result from some- 
thing in the moxa, or does it come from the Sun ? Ananda ! if 
it comes from the Sun, and thus coming ignites the moxa, then 
how is it the same fire does not ignite hushes and trees through 
which it passes ? If it comes from the mirror, how is it the fire 
residing in the mirror does not fuse and melt the metal of it ? 
If it comes from the moxa, then why depend on the Mirror and 
the Sun for eliciting the Fire ? 

100. “ Consider, yet ! The mirror is made to he held in the 
hand; the sun is for illuminating the Heavens ; the moxa is pro- 
duced in the earth. From what region, then, does Fire come? 
and through how many ages has it come ? When as yet there 
was no Sun, and mirror for the hand, there could then have 
certainly heen no agreement or harmonious union ; and yet you 
cannot say that fire is of no origin and is self-caused. 

101. “ It is simply because you do not yet understand that, in 
the midst of Tathagata’s mysterious Being, the Nature of Fire 
is the same as the true basis of that which is called space, and 
the Nature of Space is the same as the true basis of Fire — un- 
moved and unconditioned — everywhere diffused ; according to 
the measure of each one’s intelligence, so is this truth compre- 
hended. Ananda ! you ought to know (or, it is plain, that), as 
in the single instance of a man taking a mirror, and using it, in 
that particular case fire is produced, so, if throughout the uni- 
verse the same thing were done, the same result would follow 
throughout the universe ; hut it is only because of particular in- 
dividual Karma (works) that at present this effect is confined to 
particular bounds. 1 

102. “ It is the ignorance of the world, which speaks both of 
causal connection and a self-producing nature, etc. 

103. “ Ananda ! the nature of water is inconstant ; it flows 
into rivers, or it rests in lakes. Now, in the city of Sra (/.e., 

1 This means that the essence or recondite nature of fire is every- 
where diffused, lmt it is only called forth hv particular agencies. 
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Sravasti), the Rishi Kapila, and the Rishi Chakra, and Padma 
and Asita also, all of them great sorcerers, when they seek the 
essence of the Yin principle (l.e. water) to use with their mj r s- 
terious and magical potions — all these great teachers, I sav, on 
the night of the full moon, taking a moon-speculum (fang- 
cliii) 1 in their hands, draw down water from the midst of the 
moon, how then, considering this fact, do you say that the water 
is engendered in the speculum, or that it exists of itself in 
space, or that it comes from the moon ? Ananda ! if you say it 
comes from the moon, then surely all the trees and shrubs past 
which this water comes should be dripping and wet, and if this 
is the case, then why use the magic speculum ; if not, it is plain, 
at least, that the water comes not from the moon. 

104. “ If the water comes from the midst of the speculum, then 
there should ever be flowing water in its substance — why, then, 
wait till the full moon to draw the water out r But, if you say this 
water comes from space, then it should have no limits, even as 
space has none, so that from man’s abode, even up to Heaven, there 
should be moisture and wet ; and if so, pray what is the meaning of 
the expression — ‘the products of water, dry land, and space.’ 
You should consider, therefore, and conclude the rather, that the 
moon’s brightness irradiates Heaven, the substance of the specu- 
lum, is in the hand, and the connection between the speculum 
and the water is an idea of man’s own invention ; whence, then, 
comes the water p It is plain that the speculum and the moon, 
separated as they are by such a distance, can have no harmonious 
union ; and at the same time we cannot say that this ‘ water 
essence’ comes from nowhere, or is self-created; what, then, 
shall we say ? Simply this, that you still are ignorant of the mys- 
terious Being of Tathagata, that in Him the Nature of the element 
water is the same as the true void of his substantial existence, and 
the Nature of this void is the same as the true substance of water. 
He has ever remained pure and unconditioned, free from change, 
everywhere diffused, made plain to man according to circum- 

1 Chandrakanta (Eitel). I observe that this writer restricts the sense 
of the Chinese “ chu” to a “ pearl,’ - but “chu" is constantly used for a mirror. 
Nor does it appear to be “ a pearl from which moonbeams draw forth 
floods of water” ( Handbook , p. 14:1). but “a mirror or pearl which draws 
forth water from the Moon." 
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stances, for if in one place by bolding a speculum, in that one 
place water is seen, so in every place through the universe the 
same result would follow. Only it is confined now to one spot, 
because of the Karma of men. 

105. “ All these ideas then arise, etc. 

106. “Ananda! the Nature of wind is thatit has no material basis, 
sometimes at rest, sometimes in motion, without stedfastness ; 
for instance, you always arrange your dress on entering the great 
assembly ; suppose, then, the corner of your Sanghati waves past 
a person as you walk, that person feels in his face a waft of air ; 
now tell me, whence comes this sense of wind, does it proceed 
from the corner of the Sanghati, or is it excited in space, or is it 
produced by that man’s face ? Ananda ! if it is produced by the 
Sanghati, then (the substance of the one being the same as that 
of the other) you put on and take off the wind, and when the 
wind flies out into another’s face, then your Sanghati ought to 
fly with it, and so to be separated from your person. Again, I 
am now delivering the law, and in the midst of the congregation 
arranging my dress I have seated myself ; you see my dress, 
where does the wind reside in it ? You cannot say that there is 
a secret receptacle for it in the midst of the robe. 

“ But if you say the wind comes from space, then how is it that 
it is not excited except your dress moves ? The nature of space 
is constant and fixed, surely then the wind ought ever to be pro- 
duced ; at the time when there is no wind there should be an 
end of space, but what proof or assurance is there of this ? for if 
space be capable of birth and revival, then the thing is a mere 
name, and how then can the wind come from it ? But if you say 
that the wind originates itself as it blows on the face of the 
man, or that it comes from the face itself, then you ought to feel 
it blowing on your face, and your dress has clearly nothing to do 
with it. On the whole, you should consider and conclude that 
the arranging of the dress is your act, the face and so on is 
another man’s, space is quiet and still, not liable to change or 
motion. From what quarter, then, comes the motion of the 
wind ? In their nature wind and space are incapable of harmony 
and agreement. Nor can you say that the nature of wind is de- 
rived from itself, for this is but an excuse for your ignorance of 
the mysterious Nature of Tathagata, in which both wind and 
•-pace are substantially one, etc. 
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107. [As before.] 

108. “Ananda! The nature of space 1 is that it is without form. 
It is (the absence of) matter which makes it visible. For ex- 
ample, in this city of Sravasti, in some place far from the river, 
all the Tchatriyas and the Brahmans, and the Vaisyas, and the 
Sudras, the Po-lo-sui (P Parswakas), the Chandalas, founding new 
residencies immediately set about digging out the earth to make 
wells ; having dug out a foot of earth, there is then a foot of 
emptiness ; having dug out a fathom of earth, there is a fathom of 
emptiness, and so on, according to the quantity of earth taken 
out. This emptiness then, does it come from the earth taken 
out, or from the act of excavation, or is it self-originated ? Ananda, 
if you say on the one hand that this emptiness has no cause, but 
is self-born, then, previous to the act of excavation, what is there 
to prevent this self forming energy exercising itself ? How is it 
when you look down and consider you only see the great earth, 
but you cannot penetrate into the nature of this void ? But if 
you say it is because of the mould or earth coming out that this 
emptiness is seen, then, seeing the earth coming out of the hole, 
you ought to see the emptiness going in— what is true of the first 
must be true of the last; if, then, you really see the earth come out, 
and you say that this earth causes the emptiness, then surely you 
ought to see the emptiness enter into the place of the earth ! or 
if you cannot see this, at least you cannot attribute to the earth a 
causative power. But if you still say so, only qualifying your 
assertion by excluding the ideas of ‘coming out’ and * entering,’ 
then you must suppose that the earth and the emptiness are in 
some way mixed and confused, so as to be ‘ one,’ so that in their 
essence and origin they do not differ, and, therefore, are the same ; 
but if so, then, when you see the earth dug out of the hole, why 
does not the emptiness come out also ? 

“ But if you say that the emptiness results from the act of ex- 
cavation, it must proceed from the instrument used ; and if so, 
why has not the instrument the power of producing a hole with- 
out taking the earth out. But if you say it is not from the instru- 
ment, then certainly, as the instrument is the cause of the exca- 
vation, tell me why, when the earth is removed by it, you see 
emptiness in the place of the earth removed by the instrument ? 

1 That is, Akasa. the fourth element. 
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You must confess then, on further examination, that these 
several factors, viz., your hand, the instrument, the earth, and 
the empty hole, are each independent and disconnected, and 
therefore there is no ‘ harmonious union' of which you spoke. 

109. “ But if you say that this ‘ emptiness’ is of its nature 
complete and everywhere diffused in its essence, incapable of 
motion or agitation, you should know that this, equally with the 
former four, viz , water, tire, wind, and earth, is one of the ele- 
ments : they are all equally diffused in Nature, and all, as in the 
mysterious Being of Tathagata, incapable of Birth or Death. 

110. “ Ananda ! if your heart is so heavy and dull that you 
cannot understand the original condition of these four elements 
as being part of the mysterious Being of Tatliugata, then you 
should censider space in the cases we have just considered as en- 
tering in and going out, and not entering in and going out. 

111. “ But it is because you do not perfectly understand that 
in this mysterious Being of Tathagata the state of wisdom 
(Bodhi) is the same as his substantial void, and the state of 
emptiness the same as his substantial wisdom, ever pure and un- 
conditioned, universally diffused, but manifested in one place by 
the power of Karma, as one well is manifested in one place, but 
might be under equal circumstances manifested everywhere, it is 
because of this ignorance that you mistake. 

112. [As before.] 

113. “Ananda ! As by recognising the fact of Supreme wisdom, 
ignorance becomes known ; so, by the presence of matter, we be- 
come acquainted with space. 

114. “ Take again your own case, as you are at present : sup- 
pose yourself dwelling in the Jetavana ; in the morning light 
there is brightness ; in the evening there is darkness ; and if you 
continue to occupy the dwelling through the night, then on the 
nights of the bright moon it is light, and on the nights of the 
dark moon it is dark ; but this idea of light and dark is only the 
result of your eye-sight ; let me ask, then, whether your power 
of sight, when considered in connection with the phenomena of 
lightness and darkness, and the existence of the great aery vault 
of space, is one substantial existence or not one, whether it is 
different or nut different ? 

115. “ Ananda ! if this power of sight, considered in connec- 
tion with the light and gloom and the vault of space, is originally 
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one substance, then the qualities by which light and gloom aie 
distinguished are false, viz., the absence of light in the darkness, 
and the absence of darkness in the light. If The power of sight 
and the darkness be one substance, then at the time when the 
eye perceives the light, and so the darkness disappears, then the 
sight ought to disappear ; and so also if we suppose it to be one 
with light, then in perceiving the dark as the light disappears, so 
the sight should disappear. But if you say that, although light 
and darkness be essentially different, yet the nature of sight re- 
mains unaffected by birth or death ; at any rate, according to this 
theory, there can be no reality in the theory of union or unity of 
the three. 

116. “ But if darkness, light, and sight be separate and inde- 
pendent one of the other, then surely if you remove light and 
darkness and have nothing left but void space, there can be no 
reality in the common idea of sight ; for there can be no charac- 
teristics by which it can be known ; and if again you remove the 
ideas both of light, darkness, and space, then sight is only as the 
hair of the tortoise or the horn of the hare; if, then, these three 
things be all different in their substance, on what can you build 
your idea of sight ? 

107. “ The nature of light and darkness being opposite, why 
attempt to assimilate them ? but if they differ essentially, then, 
as sight is impossible, why attempt to separate them ? If sight 
and space be separated, then there is no distinct olhce for sight, 
why, then, are they not considered as oue ? If seeing the dark- 
ness and seeing the light be not a separate power of sight, what, 
then, is the meaning of the phrase ‘ not unlike’ ? 

108. “ You should, therefore, still consider and carefully 
weigh that each of these several powers and media have their 
distinct provinces, and that there can be no such thing as the 
‘ harmonious union’ of which you speak. 

109. “This knowledge, derived from perception, is also a part 
of the universally diffused and mysterious Being of Tathagata. 

110. “You should understand, therefore, that in this mysterious 
Being of Tathagata the power of sight is the same as the bright- 
ness, and the brightness as the power of sight, etc. 

112. “So also, Ananda, your discriminating faculty is of its 
nature unoriginated : but is called forth lay the six kinib of 
external objects that occupy the a'tcntiou of the six subjective, 
powers or senses. 
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113. “ Thus, for example, looking round on the eminent per- 
sonages composing this august assembly, exerting your power of 
promiscuous sight, -you see all these persons as it were in a mirror, 
but when you begin to exercise discrimination, then you point to 
each one and observe — this is Manjusri, this Pourna, this Mogalan, 
this Subhuti, this Sariputra ; now this power of discrimination, is 
it produced by the power of sight or by the external characteris- 
tics of the person observed, or is it produced in space, or is it in- 
dependent of all causes, and produced from the depths of your 
own consciousness ? 

114. “Ananda! if you say that this discriminating Nature 
which you possess is produced by the power of sight, then, in 
case there is neither light or darkness, matter or space, as it must 
have been originally, then in such a case knowledge of this kind, 
by which you would know that there are no such things, would 
be impossible. 

115. “And so also, if you say that this discriminating power 
is produced by the qualities or attributes of things, then, in the 
absence of these attributes, the powers must cease to exist. 

116. “If the power is born in space, then also it must be in- 
dependent of the existence of external phienomena, or of sight 
itself, and here there is no basis left for aro-ument. 

117. “And if the external phsenomena and sight be extinct, 
space also is nothing, for space, we say, is the opposite of matter, 
but if there is no matter how can there be space ? 

118. “If this knowledge springs from the depths of conscious- 
ness, and is without cause, how is it that in the sunshine we can- 
not distinguish the moonlight ? 

119. “ Consider, therefore, that as it is impossible for you to 
perfect an act of vision without external phienomena, what is it 
that enables you to perfect an act of discrimination ? 

120. “ Discriminating knowledge, then, depends on change 
and variety, but sight (as a power) is quiet and unmoved : there 
can be no harmonious union, then, in these particulars either. 
And so also with respect to hearing and listening, intellect and 
knowledge — it cannot he said that the discriminating knowledge 
resulting from these powers is self-generated or evolved from 
one’s own consciousness. 

121. “This knowledge, then, like the other six powers, is a 
part of the mysterious Being of Tathagata. 
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122. “ Ananda ! because you have not understood this, the 
question about one and different, alike or dissimilar has arisen. 

123. “ For you have not understood that in the mysterious 
Being of Tathagata, the nature of this discriminating power is 
the same as the substantial faculty of knowing, and the faculty 
of knowing the same as the power of discriminating, but accord- 
ing to circumstances those several powers are exercised, etc. 

125. “At this time, Ananda and all the great congregation, 
gratefully attentive to the words of Buddha Tathagata, as he 
opened out these abstruse points of his argument, their bodies 
and minds both worn out with their exertion, obtained illumina- 
tion ; this great assembly perceived that each one’s Heart was 
coextensive with the universe, seeing clearly the empty character 
of the universe as plainly as a leaf or trifling thing in the hand, 
and that all things in the universe are all alike merely the ex- 
cellently bright and primeval Heart of Bodhi, and that this 
heart is universally diffused, and comprehends all things within 
itself. 

126. “And still reflecting, they beheld their generated bodies, 
as so many grains of dust in the wide expanse of the universal 
void, now safe, now lost ; or as a bubble of the sea, sprung from 
nothing and born to be destroyed. But their perfect and inde- 
pendent soul, not to be destroyed, but ever the same ; identical 
with the substance of Buddha ; incapable of increase or diminu- 
tion : and thus, standing before Tathagata, they uttered these 
verses of commendation in praise of his august presence. 

127. “ 0 ! the mysterious depth, the all-embracing extent, the 
undisturbed and uumoved Majesty ! Oh ! the rarely seen and 
inestimable Surahgama Rajah ! 

128. “ Oh ! would that, arriving at an end of the ignorance 
and perverse thoughts, which have kept us bound through end- 
less Kalpas, striving through successive asauklieya Kalpas after 
the Eternal Body (.body of the Law). 

129. “Oh ! would that now we might obtain the fruit and per- 
fect the Royal Treasure (of Nirvana), and yet be the means 
of converting endless worlds of Beings, and causing them 
to experience this same deep heart of gratitude through endless 
worlds ! Thus would we return the boundless love of Buddha, 
and so humbly seek the illuminating energy of the World- 
honoured; passing through the various worlds, we would rescue 
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the countless, beings yet immersed in sin, and in the end with 
them find Rest. 

130. “Oh, mighty power! oh, mighty force of (Buddha's) in- 
finite compassion ! may its secret and mysterious influences 
cause us soon to arrive at Supreme Wisdom ! and seated on the 
sacred throne of the universe, possessed of the Sunyata nature, 
to overcome all that is false, and possessed of the Sukara heart, 
never to be moved. 


“ Kiocen IV. 

1. “ At this time Purna Maitrayani Poutra, having his place 
in the great congregation, rose forthwith from his seat, and 
baring his right shoulder and bending his right knee to the 
earth, closing his hands in reverence, he addressed Buddha, say- 
ing: ‘Eminently virtuous! World-honoured! who illustriously 
declarest the mysterious and supreme Law of Tathagata for the 
sake of all sentient creatures !’ 

“World-honoured one! I, who have ever been pre-eminent 
in the promotion of the declaration of the Law among men, 
now as I hear the sounds of this superlatively excellent Law of 
Tathagata, I am as a deaf man, who, whenahundred paces off", listens 
to hear the musquitoes humming; he cannot even see them, much 
less can he hear them ; and so, although Buddha plainly declares 
his Law, for the purpose of enabling me to cast away error ; yet I 
still cannot grasp the limits of this science, so as to free myself 
from all doubt or suspicion. 

3. “World-honoured! I, like Ananda and his class, although 
possessed of some degree of enlightenment from your former in- 
structions, but not entirely freed from minor deficiencies, am 
now T , equally with others in this congregation, desirous to arrive 
at perfect wisdom ; but although this is so, and I have attained 
somewhat my purpose, yet, hearing this Law of Tathagata, I am 
tilled with doubts and self-accusations. 

4. “World-honoured! If it be true that in the world the 
senses 1 and the objects of sense, the five skandhas, the seats of 

1 Tlie senses (1am) are the six avatanas (chada.yatana.ni), according to 
Burnout, Lit., (>:>.'>. But a careful comparison of llanly anil Burnouf 
is desirable. Vide on the above the Essen' of Burnouf and Lassen on 
Pali, in which it is clearly shown that the indrivani are the senses (kun). 
and ayat.mas the * ehu." 
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apprehension arul the provinces of knowledge be all one with the 
mysterious Being of Tathagata, pure and calm, unchanged and 
unchangeable, then tell me how it is that all at once were pro- 
duced the mountains, rivers, great earth, and all phoenomenal 
existence; and how arose this succession of changes and revivals 
in nature, this dying and ever beginning again ? 

5. “ And, again, I would inquire of Tathagata with respect to 
what he says about the earth, water, fire, and wind being in 
their original condition (Nature) all blended together, and every- 
where diffused throughout the great universe — what, then, was 
the form which water possessed when its nature was so uni- 
versally diffused ; and how could water and fire, which are 
mutually opposed in their natures, coexist in this universally 
diffused condition ; and so also matter and space, opposite as 
they are in their characteristics and natures, how could they be 
joined in one homogeneous substance ? There are difficulties I 
cannot understand in the Doctrine which Buddha now enun- 
ciates. Would that Tathagata, out of his great compassion, 
would explain and simplify them, both on my account and for 
the sake of all the great congregation! Having said these words, 
he prostrated himself on the earth, and respectfully waited for 
the supreme enunciation of the compassionate mind of Tathagata. 

(3. “At this time Tathagata addressed Purna and all the 
Rahats, free from defects, exempt from study, 1 in these words : 
‘ To-day Tathagata, for the general advantage of this whole con- 
cxesration, declares the true and most excellent Nature of the 
Doctrine, which resides in the body of his most e.ecdleat Teach ■ 
/?(</, 2 in order that you who have arrived at the condition of 
Sravakas possessed of a fixed nature (Samvritisatyas r), and all 
others who have not as yet attained to the conviction of the supe- 
rior grade of Rahats, by arriving at the conviction that all things 
around them (men and things) are unreal and empty — that all 
of you may obtain a fundamental knowledge of the one unmoved 
and unchanged condition — the condition of the true Araiivaka 
(hermit) — the only ground of a right preparation of life. Now, 
therefore, listen and consider; for your sakes I speak, Purna and 
the rest. Then they all composed themselves to a silent and 
meditative frame of mind, awaiting the Divine Revelation.’ 

7. “ Buddha said : Purna, according to what you now sav. 


1 ,Iul li. fl.'i. n 


; l’.iiain.u tliu Vide Jill lii. Is."). 
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asking how the pure and original state of existence could admit 
of the sudden appearance of mountains and rivers and the great 
earth, have you not continually heard Tathagata enunciate this 
doctrine — ‘As to its Nature, the Divine Intelligence (Buddha) is 
mysteriously effulgent ; as to its essence, the Divine Intelligence 
is effulgently mysterious!'’ 1 Pourna replied : Tes, verily, World- 
honoured one ! I have continually heard Buddha declare this 
Doctrine. 

8. “ Buddha said : With respect to that which you call the 
brightness or effulgence of the Divine Intelligence, is it an 
effulgence depending on the very Nature (of the Divinity), and 
so the name Divine Intelligence is given to it ? or is this Divine 
Intelligence not in its essence effulgent, but by acquiring this 
quality, does it come afterwards to be called an enlightened or 
effulgent Divinity ? 

9. Purna replied : If this which we call the Divine Intelli- 
gence is not (naturally) effulgent, then what room is there for 
its ever becoming so ? 

10 . “ Buddha said : If there is no room for the acquirement of 
this effulgence, then (in the disunion of these two conditions) 
the Divine Intelligence is essentially unenlightened. If there is 
a ground for acquiring this enlightenment, then it is something 
different from Intelligence ; if there is no ground, then there is 
no enlightenment ; but then again this absence of enlightenment 
is essentially opposed to the true Nature of what we term the 
Divine Intelligence. 2 

11 . “As to its Nature, then, the Divine Intelligence must be 
effulgent, and it is folly and contradiction to speak of an en- 
lightened Divine Intelligence. 

12 . “The substantial character of the Divine Intelligence ad- 
mits not of any ground for enlightenment ; but because of this 
property of enlightenment we do assign to it a ground for the 
acquirement of it ; and this ground being assigned, we fall into a 
false apprehension of the Divinity, and there is produced in us a 
fictitious poetical power (a power to make, i. e., invent). 

1 The meaning of this verse seems to be that the Divine Intelligence, 
i. e., the Supreme state of Being, unites in itself effulgency [activity 
(pravritti)] and mysterious non-action (nirvritti). In other words, like 
the sun or moon, there is effulgence (activity) and a substantial unity 
(passive Being). 

All this simply means that if the Divine Intelligence is not originally 
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13. “ la the absence of any such ideas as being “ alike” or 
“ different” — the idea of a flame as distinct from its splendour 
suddenly caused the origination of the idea of distinction ; x and 
then, by distinguishing these various grounds of difference (the 
idea still further prevailed), whilst the opposite idea of identity 
naturally arose from the supposition of difference, and identity 
and difference having been conceived, then the absence of identity 
and of difference also followed, and thus arose the endless classi- 
fications and confusions which language has conveyed to us, with 
all the laboured theories and expositions which have resulted in 
the present accounts we have of the order of the world, and the 
character of space, this last representing the idea of identity, and 
the former that of difference ; and the further idea of absence of 
identity and absence of difference supplying the origin of all the 
phenomenal forms that exist around us. 

14. “ The idea of effulgence which we thus have attached to 
the Divine Intelligence naturally originated the idea of darkness 
as belonging to the void ; and these, mutually related in thought, 
originated the idea of motion, and thence came the fiction of the 
circle of wind which envelopes and holds the world we live in. 

15. “ As from the idea of the void sprang the idea of motion, 
so from the power of light or effulgence sprang the idea of ex- 
clusion of darkness or the void ; and this being compared to 
gold, the brightness of the Divine Intelligence in its manifesta- 
tions was the origin of the fiction of the golden hills that em- 
brace and surround our world. 

16. “From these two ideas of wind and the golden circle 
sprang the idea of attrition, and from this the scintillations of 
fire, whence also came the idea of apparitional births (Natures). 

17. “ From (the comparison of the Divine Intelligence to) the 
brightness of a precious jewel arose the idea of moisture (the 
water of the precious stone), and this associated with the asccnd- 


and necessarily effulgent (enlightened), then what is there external to it 
to enlighten it? In other words, if God did not create from the 
beginning (i. «., from eternity), what was the moving cause (in time) 
to lead Him to create? [This is a question also that occurs in the 
“ Golden Legend” (Longfellow).] 

' Or the idea of a “tire” or “lighting a fire” gave origin to the 
ground of the idea of subject and object. 
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ing vapour of flame engendered the further association of a 
circle of water embracing the ten regions of the world. 

18. “ From the ideas of the Xatures of fire and moisture arose 
the further distinction of the seas and the continents with their 
rivers and lakes. 

18. “ From the power of water over fire came the idea of the 
high mountains of the earth ; for the rocks of these mountains 
when struck produce fire, anil when melted liquify like water. 

19. “ From the idea of the strength of earth over water 
sprang the thought of the trees and woods that cover the earth. 

20. “ And so, from accepting the false ideas we have named, 
sprang continual inventions of others — transmitting from one 
generation to another the ideas of these numberless varieties of 
pluenomena — and from these the ideas of causal connection and 
the theories of the causes of existence of the world. 

21. “In continuation, Puma ! the mistaken idea of effulgence 
or action, to which we have alluded, is really fatal to those very 
external pluenomena of which it is the origin : and a correct 
idea on the same subject overthrows the foundation on which 
these false suppositions rest ; for, by not exceeding the just 
limits of this correct and rational theory respecting the essential 
effulgence of the Divine Intelligence, we arrive at this opinion 
respecting the so-called causes and effects ; that hearing pro- 
ceeds not from sound ; nor seeing from matter, and so on for the 
other senses ; and then, advancing further still, we say that 
these several effects are but the result of individual Karma, the 
variety of which in different individuals produces the various 
results we observe in the apparitional world. 

22. “ From a consideration of these results, the combined effect 
of sight and object of sight 1 arose ‘ thought’ (longing thought). 
From a difference in sight (or in opinion respecting the thing 
observed, or the object of sight) arose dislike, whilst from agree- 
ment arose love. From the outgoings of love proceeds genera- 
tion (or generative power) ; the reception (nah) of sympathetic 
thought constitutes the basis of conception (the womb) ; union 
produces birth; common intention produces the same karma; 
and so in regular succession is produced the Kalala (embryo), the 
Arbuda, and so on. Thus came viviparous, oviparous genera- 
tion, and also generation from moisture and by transformation ; 

1 vois and voGfitiw, or “sight" and “ brightness" in the original. 
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according to their several adaptations (ying), ovipara from 
thought or longing alone ; vivipara from passion ; birth from 
moisture, by touch ; transformational birth, by distance ; by one of 
these methods whatever is is produced according to Karma, and 
hence all the connections and complications of life. 

23. “ Purna ! thought and love being connected thus! and as 
it were the same, love cannot be separated (from its object) ; 
thence are the several worldly relationships — father, mother, son, 
grandson — born together, and thus bound together generation 
after generation, and from this arose the origin of selfish desire 
and covetousness. 

24. “ Selfish desire still producing love, the one and the other 
increasing together from the body receiving nourishment, selfish 
desire not being able to check itself, the various forms of being, 
according to their strength or weakness, turning against one 
another, were bent on devouring and feeding one on the other — 
hence arose murder and bloodshed, men feeding on sheep, the 
sheep when dead becoming men, anti the men when dead be- 
coming sheep, and so throughout the ten kinds of birth, per- 
petually dying and being born again. And thus perpetually 
oscillating, every wicked Karma being formed and perfected, 
they were brought to the utmost verge of wretchedness and 
poverty throughout endless ages, and thus robbery and violence 
arose ! 

25. “ And thus arose the endless intricacies of retributive 
transmigrations and the association of the three fatal evils — 
murder, robbery, and lust. 

26. “ Purna ! thus it is these three kinds of moral perversion 
have become intermingled and confused, and all from this opinion 
of the (intermittent effulgence or action of the) Divine Intel- 
ligence. This ground having been supplied, there arose from it 
the idea that there was a distinct nature or essence of knowledge, 
from which sprang the various classifications of qualities belong- 
ing to phienomena. And thus arose the idea of the successive 
fjeneration of heaven and earth, and all mundane existences. 

27. “Purna said: If this mysterious Divine Intelligence, 
which in its essence is the same as the effulgence which ever 
emanates from it, be one with the Heart of Tatliagata, that ad- 
mits neither of increase or diminution, so that there is no origin- 
ating cause of creation, with its varieties of product ; how is it 
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thp.t Tathagata, having now arrived at the mysterious void of the 
effulgent Divinity, the mountains and rivers and great earth, 
with all creatures who have not yet accomplished their Karma, 
are appointed yet to be born again and again ? 

28. “ Buddha said : Purna ! let us take the comparison of a 
man living in a village, and resting in a mistaken idea that the 
North is South and the South North ; with respect to the definite 
limits of this error, does it arise from some absolute quality of 
error, or is it a product of the understanding P Purna replied : 
Certainly the error of this man cannot proceed from any absolute 
quality of error, nor is it the product of the understanding ? 
What, then ? This error having no basis, say, how is it pro- 
duced ? and if the understanding cannot produce error, what is 
it causes the understanding or right appreheusion of things ? 

“ Buddha said : And now, suppose that deceived man, in the 
midst of his error, were to meet with an enlightened person who, 
by proper instruction, were to set him right, now say what you 
think — this man, delivered thus from his error, on returning to 
liis abode, would he again fall into the same error or not ? 

“ Certainly not, World-honoured one ! 

“ Purna ! Such is the case with the Tathagatas of the uni- 
verse (ten quarters). This condition of error has no ground- 
work or essence ; it is in its nature altogether unreal and 
empty ; there was no such thing originally ; but, just as in the 
case above supposed, the fact of error gave room for correc- 
tion of the error, so from the perversion of original knowledge 
came the possibility of ignorance, but, the cause of this ignorance 
being removed for ever, no such ignorance can again arise. 

29. “ Or, again, just as if a man with a cataract on his eye 
were to see a flower in space, the cataract having been removed, 
the flower would also be destroyed ; now suppose there were 
suddenly a foolish man to come along, and, hearing the case, 
were to fix his eyes on that quarter of space where the flower had 
last appeared, and wait anxiously for its reappearance, and yon 
were to see this man, should you say he was wise or stupid ? 
Purna said: Space in its right condition could have no such 
aery flower in it ; it was the disease of the eye that caused it to 
appear and also to disappear ; the seeing the flower destroyed 
the very nature of space and thus caused an inversion of ideas ; 

1 Because space is that which is devoid of all forms. 
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to wait then and expect the reappearance of such a flower argues 
the mind of a madman ; you can hardly ask me then whether 
I consider such a man wise or stupid. 

“Buddha said: According to your own explanation, I answer 
you ; how can you ask such a question as whether there can be 
any further generation of earth and heaven and all mundane 
existences after the attainment of the effulgent void of the mys- 
terious Divine Intelligence possessed by all the Buddha Tatha- 
gatas ? 

30. “ Again, as gold, when separated from all impurities and 
dross, becomes pure, and cannot again be separated so as to be- 
come more pure, or as wood when burnt and reduced to ashes 
cannot again be restored to its former condition, so is the Nirvana 1 
of the knowledge of all the Buddhas Tathagata. 

31. “ Purna ! you ask again, saying, the earth, water, fire, air, 
as to their original nature are blended and intermingled, equally 
pervading all space (the universe) ; but now water and fire are in 
their natures distinct and mutually destructive ; and so again 
space and matter are severally opposed, and yet, as you say, they 
pervade the universe in harmonious connection. Pourna ! it is 
just as if we compare with this the character of space, which in 
its nature (substance) is opposed to all characteristic qualities, but 
yet does not oppose their manifestation. 

32. “ For consider, Purna, that great vault of space, the sun 
shines and forthwith there is light, the clouds gather and imme- 
diately there is darkness, the winds rise and there is commotion, 
the placid sky appears and there is quiet, the exhalations gather 
and there is moisture, the earth is triturated and there are clouds 
of dust, the water descends and there are reflections of things 
around ! 

33. “ What think you, then ? seeing all these phamomena, do 
they come from the various supposed causes of them, or do they 
proceed from space ? If the former, Purna ! then surely at the 
time when we observe the shining rays of the Sun, since this 
effulgence is bom from the Sun, the -whole region of space in 
which this brightness is visible, is the same as the substance 
of the Sun itself, how then can we speak of seeing the Sun in 
distinction from its brightness in the aery vault ? 


1 Or. the extinction of the knowledge, etc. 
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“ But if it is produced from space, then why do we not behold 
the bright rays of the Sun when the clouds collect and darkness 
reigns? We must conclude, therefore, that this effulgence is 
neither born from the Sun nor of space, nor yet is it opposed to 
either, recognising all these phamomena as originally false, with- 
out description or definition, but simply as sky-flowers ; how can 
we speak of them as mutually opposed or destructive, regarding 
the one pure Nature as the only original substance and the 
effulgence of this nature, as the brightness of the essence (heart) 
of the mysterious Divine Intelligence, altogether alien from the 
qualities of fire, water, etc., how can we speak of these qualities 
being opposed or mutually destructive r 

3T. “The effulgence of the true mysterious Divine Intelligence 
is also thus explained; for if you once regard the empty void as 
conditioned by action (effulgence), then the phenomena which 
result according to circumstances manifest themselves — earth, 
fire, water, air — each projects itself on the mind, and from the 
first idea of action everything is produced. 

35. “ But to explain further how this general manifestation 
takes place. Purna ! it is like the sun shining on one piece of 
water: two men at the same time behold the sun reflected on the 
surface; then one goes east, the other west; but the one sun 
supplies each with a different reflection as they separate— the 
one going east, the other west ; it is no use saying that the sun 
itself is but one. Explain how there are two distinct reflections 
to two distinct persons, except on the ground of the possibility 
of such opposite phenomena coexisting whilst they are in 
themselves unreal. 

36. “ Purna ! as space is tolerant of these phaenomenal ap- 
pearances, so also is the mysterious being of Tathagata, which 
pervades all the universe, of the several qualities which you 
have named ; but men, adhering to the false and rejecting the 
true, have invented the theory that the phenomena are realities 
and the Being of Tathagata phenomenal also. 

37. “Regarding, therefore, this mysterious effulgence, without 
birth or death, as one with the secret essence of Tathagata,. and 
this secret essence as only the universally diffused effulgence of 
the Divine Intelligence, I conclude that this unity alone in the 
world is boundless in its reality, and being boundless is yet one. 
Though in small things, yet it is great ; though in great things, 
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vet it is small. Pervading all tilings, present in every minutest 
lmir, and yet including the infinite worlds in its embrace ; en- 
throned in the minutest particle of dust, and yet turning the 
great wheel of the Law ; opposed to all sensible phenomena ; 
one with Divine Knowledge ; manifested as the effulgent Nature 
of the Divine Intelligence of Tatliagata. 

38. “And thus (we say) the original, perfect, and all-pervading 
heart of Tathagata is something different from the heart itself; 
and something different from space, and from earth, and from 
water, and from air, and from fire, 1 2 and from the eye, and from 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, the thought (ruanas) ; 
and something different from form, and sound, and odour, and taste, 
and touch, and idea (dharma); and something different from sight - 
knowledge-province, and so on down to thought-knowledge • 
province (dliatu) and something different from effulgence and 
ignorance (avidya) and its opposites, and so on down to a differ- 
ence from old age and death, and the absence of these ; 3 and 
something different from sorrow and accumulation and destruction 
and the way, 1 and different from wisdom and acquisition, and 
different from Dana, and Sila, and Virya, and Kchanti, and 
Dhyana, and Prnjna, and different from “having crossed over" 
(Paramita), and so down to different from Tathagata ; and 
something different from Arya-Samyak-Sumbodhi, something 
different from the Great Nirvana, something different from reality, 
and joy, and personality, and purity (the four characteristics of 
Nirvana). 

39. “ It is different, therefore, from all that worldly men teach 
(the six schools, sadarsana), and all that the followers of Buddha 
teach. 

40. “ But the mysterious manifestation of the secret Nature of 
Tathagata is the same as the heart and the same as the void, 
etc. [as in the previous section]. 

41. “It is the same, therefore, as that which worldly men and 
the followers of Buddha teach. 

“ In the same wav the original mysterious effulgent heart of 


1 That is, the five elements. 

2 That is, the eighteen “dhatus." Voir .ivjira. H44. n. 
1 That i.'. the twelve “ nidiinas." 

1 That i-. the four truths. 
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the secret Nature of Tathagata admits neither of identity nor 
opposition, nor does it exclude identity nor yet opposition. 

42. “ How then can men, or the followers of Buddha, ever 
hope by mere language, fathoming as it were the Infinite wisdom 
of Tathagata, to enter on the possession of that knowledge of 
him which I have described. 

43. “ Just as if you had a lute (ki’n), or a psaltery (shih), or 
a vina (hong liau, vide Jul. ii, 158, n.), or a viol (pi-pa) — 
although these instruments are capable of rendering exquisite 
harmonies, yet, if they be not skilfully touched, they will not 
after all produce any good music ; so it is with you and all men : 
you all possess this inestimable and perfect Heart of Divine 
Wisdom ; it dwells in yon full} - , but it is Tathagata alone, by 
right handling and wise manipulation, who can bring forth the 
brightness of the sea-sliadows, 1 whilst you, by your futile efforts 
in search after your Heart, do but excite the dust and obscure 
the object of your search, because you do not earnestly seek 
after the way of unsurpassable wisdom. Being infatuated with 
your thoughts about the inferior modes of Salvation, you rest 
content and obtain but inferior wisdom. 

44. “ Purna said : If it bo true that I possess the same per- 
fect, mysteriously effulgent, and pure heart of Tathagata — neither 
distinct nor separate, but complete in its fulness — and yet that, 
by reason of some fatality from the earliest period, I have 
become overwhelmed in foolish and futile thoughts, and so 
detained in the wheel of transmigration — and now r , although 
I hear the Holy Doctrine of Tathagata, do not see my way clearly 
to the end of it — World-honoured! as you have undertaken 
to destroy in me all these foolish thoughts, and to lead me to the 
true and unchangeable condition of soul of which you speak, 
I dare now to ask you- — Wdiat was the original cause of the 
obscuration of the true effulgence of Tathagata in the case of all 
creatures, so that they are thus immersed in the depths of 
ignorance ? 

45. “Buddha addressed Ananda: Although you have got rid 
of your first doubts, yet you are not free from the influences 


1 The commentary explains this, quoting from the Mahabhasya, 
“ W hatever material figure there is in Jambudwipa, the Great Ocean 
conceals a shadowy type of it." 
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they have produced. I will therefore still use arguments de- 
rived from what we see around us in the world, and again ask 
you : You cannot but have heard of the case of that madman 
Yadjfiadatta, in Sravasti, who suddenly one morning, in the 
shining round of a (Temple) mirror, which was on a level with 
the middle of his face, saw just his eves and eyebrows reflected 
in it; horrified at what he saw of his own head, because he 
could not see all his face, thinking that there was a demon or 
some evil spirit at work in the matter, he fled away in affright. 
What think you P had this fellow any reason for running away 
so? Purna said : He was mad; his mind was deranged; there 
was no other cause. 

46. “ Buddha said : This effulgent fulness of the mysterious 
Divinity, being the same as your own originally perfect and 
intelligent Hature, (how can it be affected with anything like folly 
or ignorance ?) But having framed the word and spoken of ignor- 
ance 1 as something, let me ask, what cause can you assign it ; it 
there is any ground for a cause to it, then it is no longer 
“ignorance” (for ignorance is that which has no ground or 
basis) ; it is an idea that has sprung up entirely from incoherent 
thought, these thoughts intertwined and intermingled, increasing 
deception from age to age have resulted in these successive 
mras of false speculation. 

47. “ And so, although the brightness of the Divine Wisdom 
remains the same, still it is impossible as it were to find one’s 
way hack to it ; and so, because of the first deception, follows 
a certain self-constitution of the quality of error. As soon, how- 
ever, as one finds out that this error has really no cause, then 
the false state of mind can have no foundation and is no longer 
produced, and therefore the wish to destroy it is also got rid of. 
So the man who has obtained Bodhi is like one awakening 
from a dream, who, when he tells what he saw in his dream, 
would never think of trying to trace a connection or ground of 
being for the things he saw; for if a dream is nothing, much less 
can its parts be real. 

48. “Just so with that Yadjfiadatta of Sravasti. How is it 
possible there can be any originating cause for his fear that he had 

1 The word '■ ignorance” here used is equivalent to ‘ l perversion - ’ of 
“ mental delusion.’’ 
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lost liis head and his running away? For suppose him suddenly 
restored to his riglit mind ; certainly he does not get his head 
from without him, even supposing he lunl lost it when he was 
mad. Purna ! even so with the perverted Nature of man ; it 
has no cause. 

49. “ So if yon only avoid the practice of distinctions, such 
as “subject,” “ object,’’ “ignorance," then, there being no exciting 
cause, the three so-called causes will disappear, and you will be 
brought to the condition of Yadjiiadatta, when restored to his 
senses ; and this is the condition of wisdom, the excellently 
pure and enlightened heart, the universally diffused nature, not 
born of men, and not to be attained by any laborious exertion 
or painful preparation. 

•jU. “And so it is just as if there was a man who had, tied up 
in his robe, a magic gem (ju-i, a gem that procures- all that is 
desired) without understanding its use (or without knowing it 
himself), and who wandered in the greatest want through strange 
lands, begging afoot something to eat, although reduced to the 
greatest distress, yet he had not yet lost the gem. Suddenly 
some one who has the knowledge of its use explains it to him, 
that this jewel has the power of obtaining for him whatever he 
desires, even to the greatest wealth. Then he understands that 
this Divine Jewel is different from anything he can obtain from 
without (or is not to he obtained from anything without). 

•’>1. “At this time Ananda, sitting in the great assembly, 
rose and prostrated himself at the feet of Buddha, then rose up, 
and standing before him addressed him thus : The world-honoured 
one just now said with respect, to the three evil works of murder, 
theft, adultery, that by separating or getting rid of the three in- 
fluences (tin) that predispose to these evils, then there could be 
no can so of their birth ; and that by destroying the vagaries of 
thought, that true Bbdhi would be acquired, and that this state 
ot Bodhi or Wisdom was not acquired in the way men acquire 
learning or other possessions, but that it was an illumination oftlic 
mind consequent on the removal of evil; hut how then, if this be so, 
how can Tathagata argue against the principle of ‘connected causa- 
tion, as he did ju-t now when T suggested that mvmind obtained 
instruction and light from stage to stage ? How is it that this 
theorj should not hold good alone in our eases who are Young 
and a-. \ et iniperleoily in -tract ed, 'when there can he no doubt that 
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in the case of the great Mogalan, Sariputra, Suhhuti, ami others, 
who wore all old Brahmans, that these, by hearing Buddha 
discourse on the subject of cause and effect, obtained enlighten- 
ment and perfection. But now Buddha says that this state of 
enlightenment does not result by way of cause and effect. It 
seems to me that the only alternative is to agree with Gosala and 
the other heretics of Radjagriha, who teach that the true ex- 
planation of all things is to be found in self-causation. 

“ Oh ! would that in your great pity to me you would open out 
and explain this difficulty. 

5 ' 2 . “Buddha addressed Ananda : Your difficulty is just the 
same as that concerning Yadjnadatta of Sruvasti, does his mad 
nature or illusion come from any connection of causes, and when 
he gets rid of it and becomes sensible, is this caused by itself? 
Your questions about causal connection and self-causation just 
resolve themselves into this. 

53. “Ananda! With regard to Yadfiadatta ; his head, which 
he thought he had lost, was, as being bis own (pen), dependent 
only on himself [or self-existing or self-resulting (tsz'-in ] ; hut 
that which is himself must be the cause of his own thoughts 
about himself. If you remove this cause, there is no self; how, 
then, can you supply a sound base of argument in the way of 
cause and effect to account for this sudden fear of his that he 
had lost his head, and so running away ? 

54. “ If you say that the head, which was his own and self- 
caused, on account of some sequence of causes became deranged, 
vou might as well say that the head, which was his own and self- 
caused, owing to some sequence of causes became lost (as lie 
supposed it to be). But really there was no loss, and his mad 
idea was groundless, as there was then no change in his condi- 
tion, how can you trace any connecting idea of cause and effect 
for that which had no reality ? 

55. “But if you say that the madness of Yadjnadatta was his 
own and self-caused, then the fear which resulted from his mad- 
ness with respect to the loss of his head, must have been eo-termin- 
ous with his madness; if so, what proof or tentative example can 
vou give of his madness ? But if you say that the natural mad- 
ness was not accompanied by fear, why, then, did he run away ? 

5(i. “ If he understood that he had a head on his shoulders, 
and vet ran a wav like a madman, all the time knowing better. 
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then the argument about cause and effect and self-causation be- 
comes futile and vain. What I say, then, is this : remove the 
three influences and the heart is enlightened ; but to say that 
this heart of enlightenment is born or produced, is to say that 
when there is no production then the heart perishes (or is not 
existent), and this is only to insist that birth and death are 
the only realities ; but by removing altogether these ideas 
of death and production we arrive at a passionless exercise 
of reason. Ilut if the idea of self-causation be accepted, then 
there is the necessity of supposing accession of enlightenment 
consequent on some power of self to cause itself, aud this requires 
the idea of the production of a self-causing mind ; and, therefore, 
again, when this production ceases, the ruind ceases to he, and so 
there is no reality attain hut birth and death. Altogether we con- 
elude that this term self-produced is a mere empty word. Just so in 
the world, when the various confused phenomena are in harmonv, 
we say that there is a substance or substantial unit produced, 
and Ave call this an ‘harmonious Nature’; hut, in the absence of 
this harmony, we speak of primeval chaos and its Nature. Re- 
move, however, both these ideas, of harmony and confusion, and 
we arrive at the true and uneonfused sense of Real Existence. 

57. “ I further anticipate your question with respect to Nir- 
vana following on the acquisition of Bddlii, the opinion that it is 
yet something far removed and distant I hold to be a confused 
and contradictory opinion. 

58. “ And so you, although you talk so much about causal 
connection and self- causation, do in reality by so doing deprive 
yourself of final rest, and hence you are spoken of as the chief of 
the Sravakas ; and so, notwithstanding your merit acquired 
through many Kalpas, as a Sravaka, you were just now unable to 
overcome the \\ iles of the Matafiga women, and required the power 
<>1 the charms which came from the head of the Buddhas to give 
you deliverance from their power. 

o'.). “And so Ananda, although you have through countless 
ages heard the precious discourses of Buddha, yet this is not equal 
to one day’s preparation of the perfect wav, arrived at by remov- 
ing to a distance all preferences and hates common in the world, 
thus iMatangi, 1 though at one time engaged in the basest occupa- 

l ‘ ; ' •dsUi'gi woman, nUi llutn. fiitroti..- •»(>. The history of 
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tions of lust, by tlie power of the Divine charms which I used, 
came out of all those evil ways and became my disciple, and 
is now called the Dikslmni Sing;' and so Yasodara, the mother 
of Rahula (or Ralmla and his mother Yasodara), understanding 
the sorrows of worldly affections (love and covetous desires), 
setting themselves to arrive at a complete state of virtue, 
obtained deliverance ; and, according to my express prediction, 
shall arrive at perfection. How is it, then, that you are content 
to remain as you are a ‘ listener’ (sekha) still ? 

60. “ Ananda and all the great congregation, hearing this ex- 
hortation of Buddha, gradually losing their doubts and under- 
standing the "Nature of the true mark (of Being), their mind and 
body fast gaining rest, arriving at the condition of perfect ac- 
quaintance with truth, the tears still coursing down their cheeks, 
performed several complete prostrations at the feet of Buddha. 
Ananda then addressed Buddha and said : Infinite is your com- 
passion; pure and Holy, glorious King! illustriously do you 
instruct my heart ! powerful by such influences as those you have 
used now, to give deliverance, to draw men out of the depths of 
sin and rescue them from the sea of Pain. 

61. “World-honoured! although I now hear and accept the 
sounds of the Law thus explained to me, and acknowledge (or 
recognise) the universal diffusion and all-embracing existence of 
the mysterious enlightened heart of the secret Being of Tatlui- 
gata, the mysterious Intelligence that rules over the countless 
worlds ; yet, whilst Tathiigata upbraids me as being in such a 
meritless (or unworthy) condition of a mere Sravaka (Sekha, i.e. 
Srotapanna), without any prospect of complete emancipation, I, 
on my part, feel like some poor wandering traveller, to whom 
suddenly the Heavenly King presents a gorgeous flowery abode, 
although he gratefully receives the spacious mansion, yet he 
waits anxiously till he causes the door to open, so 1 now long that 
Tathagata, still extending his pity on me, would show me and 
the other poor disciples in this assemblv, how, by giving up the 
methods of Salvation adopted by the Little Vehicle, we may find 

this Matangi woman has been quoted by different authors as beating 
some resemblance to that of the Samaritan woman in the (ioqiel of St. 
John. 

1 Prakrit i. ruh Burn.. Introil.. 2n. r > 
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the way to the perfect ami complete Nirvana of Tathugata him- 
self, causing us, who are as yet but partially advanced, to know 
how to overcome the former errors of our unenlightened heart, 
and by obtaining the Dharani which Budha possesses to enter on 
the condition of the boundless wisdom of Tatkagata. 

‘"Having said this, he again humbly prostrated himself, and, 
standing with fixed heart in the assembly, awaited the Divine 
Bevelation. 

li'2. “At this time the world-honoured one, in compassion to 
the Pratyeka Buddhas and the Sravakas, who had not yet com- 
pleted the self-reliant heart of Bodhi, and for the sake of those 
who should live hereafter posterior to the death of Buddha, in the 
rime of the cessation of the Law, 1 exciting his Heart to open out 
the Law of the Highest Vehicle and the excellent road of prepara- 
tion, thus addressed Ananda and the great congregation : Ye 
who are firmly fixed, to promote in yourselves the Heart of 
Bodhi, by means of the excellent Samudhi of Buddha Tuthagata, 
which admits of no change or diminution, must first of all set 
your minds to understand two previous investigations with 
respect to the unenlightened heart (elm sin). 

Cd. “ Say, then, what are these investigations or principles r 
Ananda ! the first is this, if you desire to leave the imperfect 
condition of a Sravaka, and prepare yourself for the condition 
(vehicle) of Bbdliisativa, and enter on the position of Buddha’s 
wisdom, you must investigate this question — is that which is 
called the cause of this acquisition different from the acquisition 
itself? 

f>4. “ Ananda ! it cannot be allowed that the ground cause 
through which we seek the imperishable and unconditioned state 
ot Buddha, can be the perishable and conditioned heart which we 
call ours. 

Co. “In this investigation, therefore, you must clearly under- 
stand that all mundane forms (fall ; dharma) which enter into 
the composition of the phtenomenal world are transitory and 
perishable. Ananda ! of all these forms which you see, of the 
iictile nature alluded to, what one is there not destructible P 
lliey are all destined to be burned up ; but after tlicir destruc- 
tion there is one thing that can never perish, and that is the 


lit'' peiiod when there would be no Law. vidt Lotus, -hi.'. 
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void of space. What is it, then Y This void is opposed to all 
fictile forms ; and from everlasting has been unchanged and 
is imperishable. 

GO. “All, therefore, belonging to yourself connected with those 
elemental forms — sncli as your bones and flesh, which have the 
nature of earth, and your moistures, which partake of the nature 
of water, and your passions, and your breath — must carefully be 
divided and distinguished from the pure unchangeable Heart, 
which, as we have before proved, is universally diffused. Also, 
from the power that the eye possesses, i. e., the seeing-power, 
and the power of the ear, i. e., the hearing-power, and so on ; all 
which mixed with the five skhanda (yin) have resulted in the five 
intermixed confusions. Aow what are these five confusions ? To 
use a comparison, they are the same as pure water in which earth or 
mud has been placed; that which was clear and pure, by the admix- 
ture of earth, becomes muddy and confused : so it is also in your 
case. 

67. “ For example, Ananda ! You look into space — your sight 
and space are intermixed ; space, although it is visible, has no 
substantial existence ; your sight, although it is an active power, 
yet has no real intelligence of space : there is thus a confusion, and 
a false result is the consequence. This is the first confusion. 1 

68. “ So, again, your body coming in contact with any sub- 
stance, there results an act of sensation (vedana) ; the object 
being removed, the sensation is checked; this mutual action and 
reaction causes the second confusion. 

69. “Again, in the mind there is recollection of a past cir- 
cumstance, acquaintance with a present one, anticipation of a 
future one ; these several relationships excite the knowledge 
known as “ sanjnya” [(.<?., knowledge arising from indications 
or signs (siang)] ; the objects being removed, there is nothing 
left to perceive ; the mind or intelligence being removed, there 
is no power of picrception : here, again, is a confusion. 

70. “ Again, as morning and evening continually succeed and 
reproduce one another, so you obtain the idea of desires bound 
up in the present world, but in their consequences ever changing 
through countless worlds : the knowledge t bus produced is another 
confusion. 


Called in tiiv t. xl tile Kih ( robber i confusion. 
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71. “Again, your original power of seeing, hearing, etc., being 
one, but the countless descriptions of knowledge different, from 
this intermixture arises the confusion called Life confusion. 

72. “ Ananda ! if you desire to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha, these confusions and impurities must first be removed. 1 

73. “ By thus removing the imperfections, and returning to 
original purity, we lay a right foundation for arriving at Nirvana. 

74. “Just as the impurities of water will subside when the 
vessel in which it is contained is kept in perfect rest : so, in the 
case of the human agent, by rest we arrive at this first condition 
of escape from the discomposing influences of the mind, and by 
further removing all self-complacency at arriving at this condi- 
tion, we effect the the enjoyment of Nirvana. 

7o. “ The second investigation is this — to examine into the 
cause of these discomposing influences, to which we trace the 
prolific source of continual production. If the place or site of 
the inversion of right reason, by the influence of the false 
objects of sense and organs of sense, be not known, how can we 
speak of overcoming their influences and laying a foundation for 
arriving at the condition of Supremo Wisdom P 

70. “ If a man does not know what it is binds him, how can 
he loose himself? You never heard of such a thing as binding 
space and letting it go. What then ? it is the so-called senses 
and objects of sense, that, like robbers, have come and stolen the 
precious possessions of your house and have forged the chains 
by which you are bound. 

84. “ Ananda ! if you wish to swim back against the stream 
of successive life and death, and to arrive at the very head of it, 
when there was neither life nor death, you should thoroughly in- 
vestigate these six capacities of sense — what is it that is per- 
ceived by contact? and what is it that is meant by disconnection? 
what is it we speak of as depth, and what as shallow ? what is 
it that is perfect and full, and what that is not so ? If you can 
only go back to the very first and arrive at a conviction that 
there was a period when there were no such false conditions of 
knowledge as these terms imply, then you will recognise the 
cause of the confusions of which I spoke, and the consequent 
errors that have arisen. 


4 lies ■ sections are not very intelligible. 
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85. “ I now exhort you to enter in by this one way, to the 
thorough knowledge of Perfect Wisdom, and the perfect com- 
posure of the six senses. 

86. “Ananda said: What does the World-honoured one mean 
by stemming the tide of life and death, and so entering in by 
the one door to the deep knowledge and the composure of the 
six senses? Buddha replied : What, Ananda ! have you arrived 
at the condition of Srotapanna, and do you not yet know that 
the origin of error was in the wish to divide that which is of it- 
self perfect and indivisible, by admitting a ground of acquiring 
something not possessed ? How much more, now that this error 
has developed into various parts, may we not, by getting rid of 
the parts, go back to the original source of Number. 1 

87. “Now, Ananda! regarding these six senses of yours — Are 
they a unity, or are they distinctly six ? If a unity, then your 
ear ought to see and your eye to hear, etc. But if you are 
certain that they are six, then let me ask which of them it is 
receives the words of the Excellent Law which I now deliver ? 
Ananda said : By using my ears I hear. Buddha replied : If 
your ears have a separate and distinct power of hearing, what 
need interpose the media of my mouth or your body; for example, 
why is your hearing dependent on the circumstance of your 
mouth asking for explanations, and my mouth answering your 
questions, and the general willingness of your body to allow 
your hearing to receive my words? This dependence shows that 
there is no unity in the hearing itself, nor yet is there unity in 
the combination of the six senses. This belief is in direct con- 
tradiction of the usual and prevalent error. 

88. “ Just as you speak of space, when it is embraced by 
various vessels, as different and multiform; but when the vessels 
are removed, you say it is single and uniform ; — but then, what 
is this uniformity, in respect of you who speak of it as a unity — 
it is not the same as you who speak of it as a unity; it is not the 
same as you who speak of it as one or many : so also with 
respect to the six senses; they are opposed to any so-called unity 
of existence, equally with any supposed distinction of existence 

1 The Commentary explains tins as referring to the forty-two con- 
ditions .pilin' of liodlii. Tlie-e conditions arc generally spoken of as 
thirty-seven, t'e/c I.vtiu-. p. H!u. 
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(/.<?., there is a unity beyond them, either considered separately 
or in combination). 

89. “ And so, from the two conditions of light and darkness 
existing in the midst of the ever-excellent Perfection of the 
Divine Intelligence, proceeded the invention and formation of all 
visual phamomena. 

90. “ From motion and stillness, the invention of all audible 
phenomena. 

91. “From freedom of entrance and obstacles in the way of 
entrance, all the phamomena of smell. 

0'2. “And from the uniformity or difference of flavour, all 
phienomena of taste. 

93. “And from the ideas of union and separation, all plnenomena 
of touch. 

94. “ And from birth and death, all pluenomena of cognition. 

95. “Anemia! thus, from the idea of the effulgence of the 
Divine Intelligence, comes the loss of the primitive and essential 
power and a false elucidation of the subject is adopted ; but now, 
get rid of all these false conditions, and you obtain a true basis 
of thought and rest. 

98 and 99. “ Annnda said : How, then, if there is no such 
thing as this heart, can I use it to get rid of these false conditions? 

100. “ Buddha replied : I will tell you. 

101. “ Then Buddha struck the Rahula gong (or the Ralm 
gong), and asked Ananda, Do you hear anything ? Anatida 
said, Yes. When the gong had stopped sounding, Buddha 
said again, And now do you hear anything: Ananda said, Xo ! 
and then Buddha struck the gong again, and asked the same 
question, to which Ananda replied as before. Then Buddha 
said, What is the meaning of this expression, 1 hearing’ and 
‘not hearing’; to which Ananda replied, When there is a sound 
we hear it, and when no sound wo do not hear it. 

1U2. “Then again Buddha struck the gong and said, Is there 
a sound ? Yes, said Ananda. As it grew less and died away, 
Buddha said, And now is there a sound? Ananda said, Xo (and 
so again). And then Buddha said, Vv hat is this expression 
‘sound and ‘ no sound ?’ To which Ananda replied as before. 
To which Buddha said, What confusion and deception ! You 
say \uu hear nit ; if so, then hearing is dest roved, just as de- 
e.q.cd wood is destroyed. Then, when the gong is hit again. 
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How can you hear it? for your hearing is destroyed! Who is it, 
I ask, that hears ? No, Ananda, it is no power resident in the 
hearing or in yourself that hears ; it is to be sought elsewhere. 

104. “ And you add still further to the confusion by saying 
that when there is a sound you hear, and when there is no 
sound you do not hear ; but this dying and reviving of the 
sense- — how strange is the deception ! — for how is it possible to 
detach the idea of continuance from a faculty of this sort. Even 
a man asleep — who confuses the sound of pounding rice with the 
beat of a drum, and who, on waking, tells his guest of it — even 
he, by thus recollecting the circumstance of his mistake, proves 
that the sense of hearing is not liable to such intermittent 
action. 

105. “ But so it is, from the beginning men have not distin- 
guished between that which is constant and abiding and that 
which is perishable and transient ; and so the confusion has 
arisen and continued. 

106. “But if you will but dismiss all idea of production and 
destruction, and keep carefully to the true and permanent reality 
of Being — the permanent. existing in every place, but the ideas 
of sense depending on knowledge — then you will understand 
that all results of intellectual discrimination are vain : the only 
reality is that which the eyes of Religion (dliarma) perceive: this 
is the true and unsurpassable Divine Intelligence. 


Kiornx V, § 1. 

“ Ananda said : Notwithstanding all the World-honoured one 
has said, I am still at a loss to know what is the bondage under 
which you say we all live, and what is the deliverance of which 
you speak. 

2. “Then Buddha, touching the head of Ananda, forthwith 
the ten earths sh^iok six times, and from each Buddha through- 
out the countless universe proceeded bright celestial rays, which 
all came and alighted on the head of Buddha in the garden of 
Jeta ; and at the same time Ananda and all the congregation 
heard these words proceeding from the ditferent mouths of all 
the Buddhas : 
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“Well spoken, Ananda! you are now desirous to know the 
character of that ignorance which is the origin of the per- 
petual succession of birth and death ; and, satisfied that your 
six senses have no power to free you from the bondage, you 
desire to find out the nature of the unsurpassable knowledge 
which alone can give you the freedom and rest which these six 
senses never can. 

3. “ Still Ananda was unsatisfied, and asked for explanation. 

4. “ Buddha said: Ananda! the sense and the objects of sense 
are one at root- — bondage and freedom are not two. The nature 
of knowledge (or knowledge and nature) is empty and vain, 
just as a sky-flower. 

5. “ Ananda ! from the objects of sense arises knowledge (of 
the possession of sense) ; from the senses themselves come 
qualities of objects: both qualities and sight (knowledge) are 
as the empty bubble. 

6. “ Wherefore we conclude that your method of establishing 
your knowledge by the exercise of the cognitions of sense, is 
false, and the same as the original ignorance ; whereas the con- 
viction that these cognitions bring you no real knowledge— this 
is Nirvana — pure truth without alloy. 

7. “ At this time the World-honoured one, wishing to give 
weight to the delivery of this system of truth, spoke the follow- 
ing giithas : — 

8. “ The Pure Nature, as to its substantial Being, is empty ; 
the influences, therefore, that produce birth are as a magical 
delusion. The absence of action, and the absence of beginning 
and end — these also are false ideas, like a sky-flower. The 
word ‘ false’ does but originate (manifest) that which is true 
— false and true are together equally false ; and yet, again, 
the assertion that this or that is opposed to truth is itself 
opposed to truth. What, then, means this phrase of seeing 
and that which is seen ; for in the so-called world what true 
nature or power is there? Are not all things around us but 
as a bubble 

'J. “The ground-cause of bondage and deliverance is the same; 
sages and philosophers walk not on different paths. Consider, 
then, and embrace the nature of this middle method : emptiness 
and reality are both alike false ; deception and enlightenment 
are both alike founded on ignorance. Once dream of enlighten- 
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ment (i.e., of making that which was ignorant wise), anil you 
may forthwith bid adieu to all idea of release. 1 

10. “Get rid of the idea of successive causes of thraldom; 
forget also the idea of unity found by extirpating the six senses ; 
select only as a basis of all the perfect and all-pervading essence, 
and then, entering the stream, you shall perfect in yourself the 
Divine Intelligence. 

11. “But concerning the knowledge of remote causes, or 
the knowledge of past conditions of birth,- whether true or 
whether not true, for fear of deception, of these things I never 
speak. 

12. “The self-existing mind taking hold of (or ‘cleaving to,’ 
upadana) 3 its own mind, then that which is itself contrary to 
delusion, of itself creates illusive phenomena ; but not taking 
hold of (it), there is an absence of (the idea of) that which is 
contrary to illusion ; and if this idea he never produced, then 
what foundation can there be for illusive pluenouiena ? 

13. “ This is, indeed, the ‘ mysterious Lotus,’ the precious 
wisdom of Yajra Raja, the magic Samadhi, leaping over all 
ignorance in the snapping of a finger. This is the true 
Abidharma — the Bhagavan of the ten worlds — the one gate of 
Nirvana. ” 

14. “ On this, Anauda and all the great congregation, hearing 
the profoundly merciful exposition of Buddha Tathagata con- 
tained in the lines of these gathas, so clear in their meaning, so 
lucid in their words, receiving enlightenment from their delivery, 
rejoiced with great joy. 

15. “Then Anauda, with closed hands, etc., addressed Buddha 
thus: Although I have heard this profoundly merciful exposition 
of Truth, yet is my heart not altogether able to roach the mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the six loosenings, excluding the idea of 
one real i t y . Would that the World-honoured one would, for our 
sake, explain the meaning of this Doctrine ! 

Id. “At this time, Tathagata, sitting on his Lion throne, 
arranged his Nivasana Rohe, and gathered up his Sniighati, and 

1 I take kai" to signify “to exclude”: if it were in the first tone, then 
the sense would be directly opposite, tints: — “get enlightenment, and 
forthwith you get deliverance.” 

2 Is this the Jatisara knowledge? Dmldhaijoiha's Paralhs , p. 1 ( Hi. 

1 Vide Colebrooke. p. 2 .'m. 
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taking liold of the Table near liim, made of seven precious sub- 
stances, stretching forth In's band upon it, he took hold of the em- 
broidered silken handkerchief which the Deva Ki-pi-lo (Kapilar) 
had given him. 

17. “And then, in the sight of the great congregation, he 
tied in it a knot, and, showing it to Ananda, said, What call you 
this ? Ananda and all replied, This is called a knot. On this 
Buddha repeated the act, and tied a second knot above the first, 
and said, What call you this F They replied again, This also is 
a knot ; and on this he repeated the act, and, one after another, 
tied six knots, showing each to the assembly and asking the 
same question, receiving in each ease a similar reply. 

1 8. “Buddha addressed Ananda: When I first tied the handker- 
chief, you said it was made into a knot; yet the handkerchief it- 
self is one piece of silk. How, then, can you speak of a second 
and a third knot ? 

“Ananda replied: World-honoured! this precious embroidered 
handkerchief, originally woven from silken threads into its 
present form, although in itself essentially one substance, yet, 
as I imagine, when tied up into a knot, may be spoken of 
as knotted, even if there were a hundred; how much more in the 
present case, when there are but six. On what ground, then, 
does Buddha demur to the name given to each successive act on 
his part ? 

“ Buddha addressed Ananda : Yon know, with respect to 
this valuable silk, that in its original character it is one ; but 
when I tied the six successive knots, you replied on each case 
that the silk was knotted. You should clearly- understand the 
limits of this inquiry then, that substantially this silk is one, but 
circumstantially, on account of the knots, it is different. Now 
tell me what you think ; each knot I tied, down to the sixth, yon 
replied was a different knot. I now propose to take this sixth 
knot, as you call it, and now, completing it, I ask do I affect the 
first knot ? Ananda replied : No, World-honoured one ! as long 
as you preserve the six knots you have tied, this last cannot in 
any way be called the first, or affect it, in its form. Buddha said : 
thus, then, the six knots are not the same ; and searching out the 
cause of their difference, it results from the one article called 
a handkerchief, of which tiny arc made ; and if yon confuse the 
order or the reality of each of the six, you can obtain no exact 
idea oi the whole ■ so ii is with your six organs of sense. 
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10. “ Buddha addressed Ananda: You must still bear with the 
illustration derived from this subject of the knots ; suppose now, 
for instance, you did not wish to have any knots at all, but 
delighted in the idea of unity, how would you proceed? Ananda 
said : If you keep these knots tied, then there must of necessity 
arise the point, this knot is this, and not that ; so that the ques- 
tion of this and that is produced. If, then, you want to get rid 
of this question, all you have to do is to tie no knots, and then, 
indeed, you will not even have to consider the question of unity, 
for if there is no succession of knots, there can be no first knot. 
Buddha said, So it is, I say, the doctrine of the six looseniugs 
excludes the idea of unity. 

20. “From the first, your mind and your nature, being in dis- 
order and confusion, there has existed a false excitement of 
a knowledge derived e. rjr., from sight, and this knowledge, 
wildly excited, has produced endless deceptions; at last, worn out 
and fatigued with excessive action, the sight has caused the 
origination of objects of sense, as the eye fatigued sees in space 
fanciful figures and sky-flowers. But really, in the depth of the 
true power of sight, there lies no ground or cause for this con- 
fusion ; and so from this excess of action have sprung up. as 
qualities and characteristics of this false appearance, the ideas 
of worldly pha?nomcna — mountains and rivers and the great 
earth, life and death and Nirvana — all are alike but perishing 
qualities of a conditioned existence. 

21. “Ananda said: This excessive action I take to cortespond 
to these knots : tell me, then, how to get rid of it. Then 
Tatbagata, with his hand, taking the knotted handkerchief, 
smoothed out the left part of it, and said. Is it now untied, 
Ananda ? To which he repli ed. No. Tin ■n the World-honoured 
one, shaking out the other part, with his hand smoothed it to 
the right, and said, Is it now untied, Ananda ? To which he 
replied, No. The World-honoured ono then added, I have 
smoothed the silken napkin out, on t lie right and left, ami yet 
you say it is not untied : tell mo, then, liotv is it to be unloosed ? 
To which -Ananda said. World-honoured! vnu must lake the 
knot at the heart of it, and then separate the parrs, and von w-d 
untie it. Buddha -replied : Good, good, Ananda! if you wish to 
untie the knots, you must begin at the Heart.'’ 
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PART IY. 

MYSTIC PERIOD. 

Regarding mysticism as the natural counterbalance of scho- 
lastic refinements, we should expect to find a Mystical 
Period in the history of Buddhism. And we find it so. 
But as in the history of Christian dogma there is no 
distinct line of demarcation between the Scholastic age and 
its co-ordinate Mysticism, neither is there any such line to 
be drawn in the history of Buddhism. There is absolutely 
no record respecting the development of the Mahay an a sys- 
tem (which may generally be considered as belonging to the 
dialectical or Scholastic period) from the time of Nagard- 
juna to that of Asangha, that is, during a period of ten suc- 
cessions of Patriarchs, or perhaps about two hundred years. 
Nearly all the works published during this period are attri- 
buted to Nagardjuna as the actual author of them. In fact, 
his name was used to give to the several works the celebrity 
which that name imported. 

But during this period, and side by side with it, a move- 
ment was taking place in the direction of Mysticism. The 
mind, weary of scholastic subtleties, returned with increased 
desire to meditate upon itself, to unriddle the secrets of the 
inner life, and to lose itself in the consciousness of its own 
existence. So it is, mysticism is “ founded on subjective 
experience, and resorts to the depths of religious contem- 
plation for its nourishment .” 1 

One of the principal seats of Buddhist learning in India 

1 R a S-, u, - Wassilief defines Buddhist Mysticism thus: “Sous 
le nom de niysticisme nous comprenons dans le Bouddisme ce qui n’est 
pas autre chose qu uue physique spirituulle ou rcligieuse. C’est I’instruc- 
tion du proees dans lequel se personnifient les intuitions theoriques, 
1 application pratique et 1 observance des principes qui sont poses dans la 
resolution phiWqdiique des problewes dounes.” P. 1:10. 
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was at Nalanda, the modern Baragaon, in Magadha, near 
Gaya. Between the time of Nagardjvma and Asahgha this 
monastery had been destroyed by the opponents of Bud- 
dhism on three different occasions. Yet the establishment 
had revived after each overthrow, and again established it- 
self as a great centre of learning. 

It was here that Aryadeva, a native of Ceylon, attached 
himself to the person of Nagardjuna, and adopted his form 
of Doctrine. We know something about Aryadeva from the 
anecdote recorded of him, and related in a former part of 
this work . 1 It would appear from this, that he had a great 
contempt for external forms of worship. “ A spirit,” he 
said, “ is spiritual.” We are not surprised to find, there- 
fore, that his teaching was of a mystical character. But it was 
his successor, Rahulabhadra, who first began systematically to 
unite mysticism with scholasticism . 2 “It is said of him that 
the Buddha called Amitfibha appeared to him when on his 
death-bed, and on this, turning his face towards the happy 
land of Sukliavati, he died .’’ 3 If this record may be relied 
on, we have here one of the earliest notices of this peculiar 
doctrine, generally known as that of the “Western Para- 
dise,” to be found in Buddhist history. 

It is from this cultus we intend to illustrate the period 
under consideration. 

It would be perhaps impossible from any existing work to 
ascertain accurately the origin of the name and attributes of 
the Buddha called Amitabha. His name signifies “ bound- 
less light,” and his attributes are infinite love and compas- 
sion for men. 

It would seem, however, that the idea of such a Being 

' Supra , p. 140, n. 2. 

3 “ Mysticism can enter into union with scholasticism by creatine a 
desire for preserving the spring of Religion in the depth and ardour of 
the human heart, as the true seat of Religion, in order to supply that 
which could not he furnished by purely dialectical thinking." llaur, 
quoted by Hagenbach, Hist, of Doct., i, 148 (1). 

3 Wassilief, § 203. 
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was suggested during the process of the development of the 
Buddhist Universe, which was taking place about the time 
of Nagardjuna. 

At any rate, the Buddhavatamsaka Sutra, which is gener- 
ally attributed to him, contains an account of this expanded 
universe, and is appealed to as the most trustworthy author- 
ity on the subject . 1 It will be remembered that the earliest 
idea of the Universe, which seems to have prevailed (if we 
may judge from the architecture of the Stupas), down to 
about the period of Kanishka, was, that it consisted of a 
central mountain, Meru, around which were the seas and 
continents and girdles of rocks, and above, the abode of 
Indra and the thirty-three gods (symbolising, as it seems, 
the year, the four quarters, and the twenty-eight days of the 
month) . 

But just at this time a remarkable expansion occurred ; 
and the names of worlds and systems of worlds were quickly 
invented, and these supposed localities placed above the 
abode of Indra, to figure out the superior excellence of ab- 
stract Mind over the anthropomorphic system then in 
vogue. In the second heaven of the second Dhyana of this 
system occurs a heaven called Apramanabha, that is the 
heaven of “ boundless light”, or “ light without measure” 
(pramana). 

It would appear, therefore, that when this Heaven occu- 
pied the highest place in the process of expansion, that the 
theory respecting the existence of a Dhyana Buddha corre- 
sponding to Sakya, eaine into general acceptance, and the 
name which was already attached to the Dhyana heaven was 
referred to him as the ruler of it . 2 

This theory is borne out by the position which the 
“western paradise”, the Sukliavati or happy land of this Bud- 
dha, actually holds in the mystic expansion of the universe, 
which occurred at a still later period. In this expansion, 

1 Vide supra, p. 84. n. 

2 llie next heaven is called Abhasvara, which the Ch. Ed. of the 
la-kai-on-hh-to renders ••luminous voice.’’ as stated in the note on 
p. si supra. Compare with this the falde of K wan yin. 
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instead of a super-position of heavens, there is a succession of 
chiliocosms, or rather of systems of chiliocosms placed one 
over the other ; there are twenty tiers of such systems 
springing from the particular Lotus with which we are con- 
cerned, but the position of Amitabha' , s Paradise retains 
precisely the same relative position as the Apramanabha 
heaven in the original plan of the universe ; it is found in 
the thirteenth tier, the one in which our own universe is 
placed, only at an infinite distance to the west. 

So again, when the idea of a universally diffused essence 
(dliarmakaya) was accepted as a dogmatic necessity, a further 
question arose as to the relation which this “supreme ex- 
istence” bore to time, space, and number. And from this 
consideration appears to have proceeded the further inven- 
tion of the several names Vairochaua (the Omnipresent), 
Amitabha (for Amirta) the Eternal, and Adi-Buddha (yih- 
sin) the “ one form of existence.” 

The connection between the Supreme, under the forms of 
“boundless light”, and the “Eternal” is not a difficult one 
to conceive . 1 These two attributes therefore become finally 
united, and the Dhyana Buddha, known as Amitabha, be- 
came also the emblem of Eternity. 

Hence the confusion in the real meaning of this title 
— in the first instance it denoted the analogue of Sakya, 
as he was supposed to exist in the heavens of bound- 
less light; finally it became the expression of his eternal 
existence. 

It is under these two aspects he is reverenced in China, 
but principally as the emblem of Eternity. In this charac- 
ter his title is “ Wu-liang-sheu”, and a Sutra bearing this 
title was one of the earliest translated into Chinese. 

Numerous passages, however, might be cited to show 
that the true idea of Amitabha is to be looked for in the 
“inner self” — this is the mystic form of the Belief. The 
“Heart” (oneself) is said to bo the same as Buddha. And 
from this belief, connected with the previous ideas of the 

' Tin' Sun. the .-niucc of light, had long been loguided as the type 
ol •• eternity." 
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glory and eternity of the Supreme, sprang the intense ado- 
ration paid by the Chinese to the idea of Amitabha under 
the title of the “compassionate and loving Father of men.” 
For if the “heart”, the inner self, be the same as the 
“universal self,” then such a close connection, or rather 
such an “identity”, necessitates the idea of most intimate 
communion of interests; “the Great self”’ cannot be forgetful 
of all that which is but itself — though under the delusion of 
separation from its source — and must finally bring it back 
to the condition itself enjoys. 

This mystical development led to one further form of be- 
lief. How is the “ Self” manifested ? — how is the inner 
mind of a man made known ? By speech ! Speech there- 
fore became the manifested form of Amitabha. And hence 
another popular phase of this mystical worship. Speech or 
Vach was regarded as the Son or the manifestation of the 
Eternal Self, and was adored under the name of Avalokit- 
eshwara, the manifested God. This name in Chinese took 
the form of Kwan-shai-yin, and the Divinity worshipped 
under that name (generally regarded as a female), has be- 
come the object of almost universal reverence both in China 
and J apan. We shall have occasion to speak on this part of 
our subject hereafter. 

I intend to illustrate the worship paid to Amitabha by 
two extracts, the first taken from a popular work known as 
the Tsing-tu-wan, and the second from tho Siitra known as 
the Wu-liang-sheu-king, in which we have a full account of 
the Sukhavati, or Paradise in the West, over which Ami- 
tabha is supposed to preside. 

1. THE INVOCATION 1 OF BUDDHA AS A MEANS OF DELIVEEANCE. 

What is this Buddha ? 

The great master of the three worlds. The loving father 
of all that lives (the four forms of life). 

Kim. dhis word corresponds to Smriti, and means generally the 
power of memory ; but in the connection of the text it refers to the in- 
tense application of mind to a consideration of the subject mentioned. 
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And what is it to take refuge in him and to believe in him ? 

Nothing less than to secure the destruction of sins as 
innumerable as the sands of the Ganges. Now as to the 
term invocation (nim), this is the means by which we attain 
endless bliss. Every person, therefore, desirous of thus in- 
voking Buddha, should be anxious first of all to excite in him- 
self a believing heart. If a man has no faith, he is utterly 
without protection. Therefore the words of the Sutra, in 
speaking of the marks of Faith are these, “ Faith is the first 
necessity for the man who enters on the practice of Religion. 
Wisdom is the mysterious result of such practice.” The first 
requisite here spoken of is Faith. The result of such practice 
is Wisdom. And therefore the Amitabha Sutra says : “Every 
faithful person ought naturally to pray for birth in that 
happy country (Paradise).” This is an illustration of the 
way in which our own Master S:\kya Muni exhorts ns to Faith. 

Again, that same Sutra says, “ You, then, who believe 
these words of praise and commendation, shall obtain 
unbounded merit.” In this place we have an example of 
the way in which all the Buddhas belonging to the six 
quarters exhort to Faith. Again there is this passage, 
“ Whoever would obey the words of this Scripture must 
adopt Faith as his guide.” This is what the Avatamsaka 
Sutra says, exhorting to Faith. 

Again there is a passage which says, “ If a man is well- 
rooted, yet if he doubts, the flower will not open ; but 
if he believes, then his heart (inner self) pure and calm, 
opening out like the flower opens from the bud, he forth- 
with beholds Buddha, and comprehends (hears) the law.” 
This extract is one which exhorts us to faith, as a means 
to birth in that land. Again, it is said, “ A man with- 
out faith cannot stand, any more than a chariot without 
a cross-bar can travel.” This is an extract from a secular 
work 1 exhorting to faith. There is another place which 

1 Viz., from the twenty-second cap. of the second Uiok of the " Ana- 
lects.” Dr. Legge translates th, word "sin’’ by "truthfulness.” but our 
author is evidently discoui :ng on ■■ Faith." 
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says : “ If a man liave faith, then all his words are agree- 
able with right reason, and when this is the case he will 
gradually advance to perfection.” This is what the Priest 
Chau says in exhorting to faith. 

Again the Hoshang Tai-hing, when speaking about in- 
voking Buddha, says : “ This mode of salvation concerns it- 
self neither about conformity nor non-conformity (with any 
particular system) ; it considers not male or female, rich or 
poor, mean or honourable — all it requires is Faith.” 

But a man may reply : “ What you have said about Faith 
may be true enough, but you have not yet declared what 
form of doctrine it is we ought to believe.” To this we 
say : “ Believe what is said in the Scriptures — believe that 
if you fix your mind upon Buddha, you shall certainly be 
born in Paradise (pure-land) ; believe that if you fix your 
mind upon Buddha, you shall certainly destroy the effects of 
sin ; believe that if you fix your mind on Buddha, you shall 
certainly secure his protection ; believe if you thus fix 
your mind on Buddha that at the moment of your death he 
will himself come and lead you (to heaven) ; believe that if 
you thus fix your mind on Buddha, without any questions 
asked — you shall be born in the pure abode, and certainly 
possess the thirty-three distinctive signs of eminence, never 
more to bo subject to change, but to enjoy the most 
perfect bliss, beyond the reach of birth or death, an associate 
of the Bddhisatwas, never more to depart from the presence 
of Buddha, born by a transforming power on the flower-cup 
of the Lotus. Believe in Amitabha, and during the present 
time repeat the Law' ; believe that you may be born in 
Paradise, for ever free from the three evil modes of birth in 
Hell. 

“ Thus it is with one voice we are exhorted to fix the mind 
upon Buddha.” 

The treatise continues in this strain to exhort its readers 
to faith in the efficacy of this particular form of religious 
life. It points out by quotations from the Sutras, anti by 
very striking comparisons that no religious exercise can be 
ot use except it be accompanied by a firm faith in its effi- 
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cacy ; “ like a tree whose root is deeply bedded in tlie 
earth, the winds and storms vainly rage against it”, so is 
the man whose faith is deeply rooted in the heart • so again 
it says, quoting from the Vimalakirrti Sutra, “ the man in 
whose heart this faith is deeply implanted is like the dia- 
mond, incapable of destruction”, &c. It then shows that 
there are five ways in which this worship may be practised. 
1, Bodily reverence in the presence of Amitabha ; 2, by 
chanting his praises, i. e., by ever repeating the name of 
this Buddha; 3, by intense aspiration, i. e. by ever praying 
when in the act of worship to be born in the Paradise of Suk- 
havati ; 4, by constant meditation, as when walking, or 
standing, or sitting, or lying down to sleep, ever to be 
thinking and pondering on the perfections of Amitabha, 
and longing to be born in his Paradise ; 5, by the method 
known as “hwui-hiang,” which is explained as consisting 
in a “constant recollection of the ceremonies of worship, 
and the vast merit of Buddha, with a view to cultivate the 
aspiration after birth in Paradise and the accomplishment 
of supreme wisdom.” 

The treatise then proceeds to shew that there are four 
modes of preparation or discipline necessary for entering 
on this religious service : “ l . To bind oneself down for 
a long time to this single consideration, viz., the way to 
obtain birth in that Paradise. 2. By reverencing the 
particular locality, I. e., by standing upright and facing 
the west, and with fixed mind to consider the subject of that 
Paradise. 3. By uninterrupted application, allowing no 
thought either good or bad to intrude into the mind for a 
moment. 4. By incessant invocation through a fixed period, 
whether it be for one whole day, or for seven days continu- 
ously, of this name of Amitabha Buddha.” There is also 
a quotation from the Amitabha Sutra introduced, to this 
effect : “ Sariputra ! if there be a virtuous man or a virtu- 
ous woman, who has heard the name of Amitabha men- 
tioned, and who with firm purpose retains the name, and 
recites it for one day or two days, or for seven days with 
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undivided heart, and without any confused thoughts, this 
man when about to die shall behold Amitablia with all his 
holy attendants (saints) appearing before him, and if at his 
last moments his heart be not turned aside from its sted- 
fastness, he shall pass away to be born in that most blissful 
Paradise of Sukhavati.” 

But then comes the question, “ if the invocation of the 
name of this Buddha for one entire day be sufficient, why 
extend the period to two days or seven?” to which the 
answer is given : “ This question of one day or seven con- 
cerns the period of time just before death • if the sickness 
be a sudden and fatal one, then the recitation of the name 
for one entire day will secure a birth in Heaven (Paradise) ; 
if the illness be a lingering one, then the name recited for 
seven days shall produce the same result.” 

From the whole subject, it seems that this mystical form 
of faith, was developed from the idea of the possibility of 
an entirely subjective mode of salvation— in other words, 
that salvation was purely the result of a particular condition 
of thought, rather than the consequence of a confirmed 
alteration of life. 


2. THE WESTERN' PARADISE. 

[Translated from the Chinese version of Kumdrnjica, as it is 
found in the Shan-mun-yih-tuiigd\ 

“ Thus have I heard. On a certain occasion Buddha was 
residing at Sravasti, in the garden of Jeta, with the great 
Bhikshus, 1,250 in all, being great Rahats, possessed of per- 
fect knowledge, to wit, the venerable Sariputra, the great 
Maudgalyayana, the great Kasyapa, the great Katyayana, 
the great Gochira,Revata, Srutavimsatikoti, Nanda, Ananda, 
Rahula, Gavampati, Pindola, Bliaradvaja, Kaladitya, the 
great Kapphina, A'akula, Aniruddha, and so forth, all great 
disciples. And in addition to these were all the great Bod- 
hisatwas : to wit, Manjusri, king of the law, Ajita, Maitreya, 
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and so forth, all great Bddhisatwas • and, moreover, there 
were present Sakra raja and others, with innumerable Devas. 
At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Sariputra as 
follows : — “ In the western regions more than one hundred 
thousand myriads of systems of worlds beyond this, there 
is a Sakwala named Sukhavati. Why is this region so 
named ? Because all those born in it have no griefs or 
sorrows : they experience only unmixed joys ; therefore it is 
named the infinitely happy land. Again, Sariputra, this 
happy region is surrounded by seven rows of ornamental 
railings, seven rows of exquisite curtains, seven rows of 
waving trees — hence, again, it is called the infinitely happy 
region. Again, Sariputra, this happy land possesses seven 
gemmous lakes, in the midst of which flow waters possessed 
of the eight distinctive qualities (viz., limpidity and purity, 
refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, fertilising qualities, 
calmness, power of preventing famine, productiveness). 
Spreading over the bottom of these lakes are golden 
sands, whilst the four sides have pleasant walks enriched 
with gold, silver, crystal, lapis-lazuli, beryl, ruby, and 
cornelian. In the middle of the lakes are lotus flowers, 
large as a chariot wheel, blue, yellow, red, and white, each 
reflecting brilliant hues of its own colour, and possessed of 
the most perfect and delightful -fragrance. Thus, 0 Sari- 
putra, this blessed region is perfected and thoroughly 
adorned. 

“Again, Sariputra, the land of that Buddha ever shares in 
heavenly delights (or music), the ground is resplendent gold, 
at morning and evening showers of the Divine Udambara 
flower descend upon all those born there, at early dawn the 
most exquisite blossoms burst out at their side : thousand 
myriads of Buddhas instantly resort here for refreshment, and 
then return to their own regions, and for this reason, Sari- 
putra, that land is called most happy. 

“ Again, Sariputra, that region is possessed of every species 
of pleasure delightful to the senses, birds of every hue, the 
white stork, the peacock, the macaw, garudas, birds of everv 
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kind, all these, at morning and evening, unite to sing the 
praises of the law, so that all born in that land, hearing these 
notes, are led to invoke Buddha, the Law and the Assembly. 
But, Sariputra, you must not suppose that these birds are born 
in this state in the way of retribution for sins in a superior 
condition, and why not ? Because, in that region there 
exists not either of the three evil waj-s of birth, (i.c., as a 
beast, demon, or asura). Sariputra! that land being em- 
phatically free from these evil ways of birth, is thereby 
more fully possessed of the superior ways of birth, and these 
different kinds of birds are all of them the different appari- 
tional forms of superior beings, whom Amitabha Buddha 
causes thus to cliaunt the various sounds of the Law. Sari- 
putra, in that land of Buddha, whenever a gentle breeze 
moves softly, then the various precious waving trees, and 
the gemmous curtain that surrounds the land, emit a gentle 
and mysterious sound, like a thousand different kinds of 
music, all at the same time ; on hearing which, the dwellers 
in that land conceive, spontaneously, a heart full of adoration 
for Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. 

“ Sariputra, this land is thus perfectly adorned, and com- 
plete in pleasure. 

“ But now, Sariputra, you would perhaps inquire why the 
Buddha of that region is called Amitabha. Sariputra ! it is 
because he is immeasurably bright and glorious, so that his 
splendour fills the laud of the ten regions, and no obstacle 
can oppose the diffusion of the rays of his glory , 1 for this 
reason he is called Amitabha. Again, Sariputra, the years 
of the life of that Buddha, as men compute them, are end- 
less, and without bound, in asankheyas of years— for this 
reason, also, he is called Amitabha. For ten kalpas of 
years, that Buddha has enjoyed his present condition, and 
has for his disciples an endless and incalculable number of 
Sravakas, all of them Rahats, innumerable, and not to be 
expressed for multitude, and Bbdhisatwas equally vast in 
number. So it is, Sariputra, that land of Buddha is per- 
1 burn., Introd . p. too. 
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fected. Again, Sariputra, in that land of perfect joy all 
ivlio are born, are born as Avaivartyas (never to return), 1 
whilst among these there are numbers who make this their 
resting-place, before that one birth more (which shall end 
in their arriving at Buddhaship) ; infinite are those in num- 
ber, not to be expressed for multitude, simply innumerable. 

“ Sariputra ! all mortals who hear this account, ought to 
offer up this one vow — that they may be born in that coun- 
try — and why ? because, if once born there, they obtain the 
felicity of only one more appearance as superior sages (and 
then obtain the condition of Buddha.) Sariputra, it is not 
possible to be born in that country possessing an inferior 
Karma ; Sariputra ! if there be a virtuous man or woman 
who hears this account of Amitabha Buddha, and who 
assiduously invokes his name for one day or two, up to 
seven, and during this time maintains a heart unaffected by 
worldly thoughts, or confused ideas — that man or woman, 
when about to die, shall be blessed with a clear vision of 
Amitabha and all his saints, and at the last moment, if his 
heart be not turned back, he shall depart, and forthwith be 
born in that most blessed land of Amitabha Buddha. Sari- 
putra ! I perceive that such will be the happy consequence 
(of so doing) and therefore I repeat these words ; whatever 
men they be who hear them, they ought at once to utter 
this vow, that they may be born in that land. 

“ Sariputra ! thus it is I would recite in stanzas of com- 
mendation, the excellence of that infinitely glorious land of 
Amitabha Buddha. 

[The Sutra then proceeds to speak of the various Bud- 
dhas towards each of the four points, and also in the zenith 
and nadir. This being a mere recital of names, is omitted 
here.] 

“ Sariputra ! what say you as to the meaning of this ex- 
pression, the saving power which resides in the repetition 
of the names of all the Buddhas ? Sariputra ! if there be a 
virtuous man or woman who hears and receives this Sutra, 
' La/ita Yistara , 267 . 
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and who hears the names of all the Buddhas, these virtuous 
men or women, in consequence of the saving power which 
resides in the repetition of these names, shall all obtain the 
privilege of not passing through and revolving in the con- 
dition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, i. e., the unsurpass- 
ably just and enlightened heart. (This is the condition 
usually assigned to the Bbdhisatwa, before arriving at the 
state of Buddha.) Wherefore, Sariputra, ye all ought to 
receive and believe these my words, and the words of all 
the Buddhas. 

“ Sariputra ! if there be a man who has vowed, or now 
vows, or shall vow and desire, to be born in that region, all 
these men shall be privileged not to remain or revolve in the 
condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, but to be born at 
once in their various conditions in the land of that Buddha, 
whether in time past, now, or henceforth. Wherefore, 
Sariputra, whatever faithful man or woman there be, they 
ought all to put up this prayer, that they may be born in 
that land. Sariputra, as I have now thus recounted the 
praises of all these Buddhas, their indescribable excellences, 
so those Buddhas likewise recount my praises and infinite 
excellences, and speak thus : — ‘ Sakya Muni Buddha is he 
that is able 1 to accomplish most difficult results (prompted 
by) his exceeding love — he it is who is ‘ able’ in the So- ho 
world (Sahalokadhfitu), the evil world of five impurities 
(viz., violence, perception, calamities, birth, death) — he it 
is who is ‘ able,’ in the midst of these, to arrive at the con- 
dition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, and on account of 
all sentient creatures to repeat his Law, difficult to be em- 
braced by those for whom it is said.’ 

“ Sariputra ! know, then, that I, in the midst of this evil 
and calamitous world, preaching these difficult doctrines, 
have arrived at the condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, 
and now, on account of all creatures, have declared this 
Law difficult to be believed, and this is that which is most 
difficult.” 

1 Alludiug to the word “ Sak” (able), from which Sakya’s name is 
derived. 
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Buddha having repeated this Sutra, Sariputra and all the 
Bikshus, and all the assembly, the Devas, Asuras, and so 
on, having heard what Buddha said, joyfully received and 
believed it, and having prostrated themselves in adoration, 
departed. 

3. THE WORSHIP OP KWAN-YIN. 

As the Paradise of Amitabha is the desire of the great 
body of Buddhists in China and Japan, so Kwan Yin is 
worshipped as the “ Saviour of men,” able to remove the 
obstacles which prevent them from attaining that happy 
condition. This cultus is a very singular one. We naturally 
inquire whence they derived their ideal of such a Being as 
Kwan-yin — a Being who has declared his purpose, under the 
most solemn oath, to manifest himself to every creature in 
the universe, in order to deliver all men from the conse- 
quences of sin. 

If written in full, the Chinese title of this Bodhisatwa 
would be “ Kwan-shai-yin,” a title translated by Sir J. 
Davis “ she who hears the cries of men”; whilst MM. Klap- 
roth and Julien consider it as a mistaken version of the 
Sanscrit original “ Avalokiteshwara.” Without doubt the 
original appellation of the Bodhisatwa was Avalokiteshwara ; 
but the theory that “ iswara” was confounded with “ svara” 
bv the pandits who translated the Sanscrit into Chinese is, 
I think, an improbable one. 

In the first place, it is very unlikely that the priests em- 
ployed to translate the original texts into Chinese could 
have committed so grave an error as to confound these two 
dissimilar words. 

In the second place, as evidence that they did not, wo 
have a correct translation of the expression “isvara” in 
the same sentence ; x in the first instance it is rendered 
“ Kwan-yin,” in the second “ tseu-tsai,” i. e., the “ self- 
existent” (isvara). 

But thirdly, in the “ Kwan-yin” section of the Saddharma 
Pundarika we fmd a correct version of Maheswara, from the 
1 Introduction to the Liturgy of Kwan-yin. 
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Sanscrit Malta iswara ; it is very unlikely, therefore, that 
the translators should have in one case faithfully rendered 
the original into its Chinese equivalent, and in the other 
case have mistaken a similarly compounded word for 
a totally different expression. 

But we obtain further evidence on the question by turn- 
ing to the heading of the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Lotus of the Good Law. This heading, in the version of 
Burnouf, is “le recit parfaitement heureux.” In the Chinese 
version it is simply “ The recital of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhi- 
satwa.” The two phrases are sufficiently unlike. But Bur- 
nouf, in a note on this chapter (p. 428), informs us that he 
had confused “ sarmantamukha” in his Sanscrit text with 
“ sarmantasukha.” The latter expression would signify 
just as much as “ parfaitement heureux,” whilst the former 
is simply a counterpart of the Chinese “ Kwan-shai-yin,” 
i. e., “ the universally manifested voice.” 1 It seems evident 
from this that the expression “Kwan-shai-yin” is but a ver- 
sion of the Sanscrit “ Sarmantamukha.” 

Similar evidence may be gathered from the following 

1 Burnouf, it is true, renders “ sarmantamukha” by “ he whose face 
looks every way”: but it would seem that the translators of the phrase 
into Chinese preferred to render “ mukha’’ by “ voiee,” i. e., ' ‘ that which 
proceeds from the mouth,” having perhaps in their mind the arguments 
of the Mimansa respecting the eternal manifestation of “sound” or “the 
word (sabda). Tide Muir's ■'Sans. 'Texts, iii, 52 ss. The use of “mukha’’ 
for “ voice is borne out by such passages as the following : — “ Tripada 
chaiva gayatrl vijiieyam brahmano mukham.” “ The gayatri of three 
lines is to be regarded as the mouth of Brahma.’’ Again, •• from his 
first mouth (prathamad mukhat; Brahma formed the gai/fitra." “ Once 
the \ edas sprang from the four-faced (chaturmukhut) Creator ; from 
his eastern and other mouths (purvadibhir mukaih) the Vedas called 
Kik, Yajush, etc.” ( \ ide Muir's Same. Texts, iii, p. 0 ss.) From 
these quotations we may gather that “muklia,” the mouth, may be 
fairly translated by “that which proceeds from the mouth,” or “the mani- 
fested voice.’ [\ iz., of Scripture. r ihe whole question of the eternity 
of this “ voice’ or “ word ’ is discussed in the work above quoted. Con- 
sult also the seventh and eighth caps, of Book vti, De cioitate Dei. for 
a singular agreement of the “Janus quadrifrons” (as denoting “the 
world”) with “sarmantamukha.”] 
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considerations. (1.) The term “Vach” (voice) is sometimes 
used as an equivalent of Kwan-yin, as e. gr., in the Liturgy 
of Kwan-yin until the thousand hands and eyes, fig. 13. 
(2.) The Arclireological Surveyor of India, in his account 
of “ Buddha Gaya,” states that “ there are two ruined 
temples to the east of the Great Temple, one called Tara- 
Deva, the other Vagiswari-Devi. The latter contains a seated 
male figure (although the title Devi is applied to it; but 
this agrees with the confused account a* to the sex of 
Kwan-yin in China), holding a Lotus in his left hand and 
a sword uplifted in his right, with a Buddhist Tope or solid 
tower on each side of him/’ But Tara-Deva and Kwan-yin 
are to this day conjoined in the Chinese Pantheon — the one, 
in fact, denoting the Divinity of Speech, the other (as it 
would seem) the material on which speech was written, 
Tala or Talavriksha, the leaf of the Palmyra palm (the “ ola 
leaf” of Ceylon) ; and Kwan-yin (Padmapani) is still figured 
as bearing a Lotus in one hand (to signify his self-existence) 
and a sword in the other (to signify his vow to save the 
world) in the Chinese liturgical works. But (3.) if any 
further proof were necessary, we might refer to the state- 
ment of Hodgson (Collected Essays, p. 08), “ that one of 
the intercommunicable titles of Padmapani (i. e., the Lotus- 
bearer or Kwan-yiu) is Vaclnshwara, i. e., the Voice-Deity.” 

On the whole, it would seem that the worship of Kwan- 
yin was first introduced into the Buddhist devotion under 
the form of “Avalokiteshwara,”or the“ manifested Divinity,” 
at the time when the traditional Scriptures were reduced to 
writing. The discovery and first use of written language 
was an event, however insignificant it may seem to us, of 
the greatest importance to those concerned, and an occasion 
for the utmost reverence in the eyes of the people. And it 
was consecrated in Buddhist history by the introduction of 
a Divinity into the Canon, whose title was significant of the 
discovery. We are told that the traditional Scriptures were 
first reduced to writing in Ceylon about 450 years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha ; the account runs thus : — “ After the 
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Nirvana of Buddha, for the space of 450 years, the text and 
commentaries and all the works of the Tatliagata were pre- 
served and transmitted by wise priests, orally (mukha- 
pathena). But having seen the evils attendant upon this 
mode of transmission, 550 Baliats, of great authority, in 
the cave called Aloka, in the province of Malaya, in Lanka, 
under the guardianship of the chief of that province, caused 
the (sacred) books to be written/’ 1 2 It was in consequence 
of this circumstance that Kwan-yin (samanta-mukha) was 
canonised as a Bodhisatwa, having supplanted the mukha- 
pathena (spoken-words). 

If we might conjecture further, it would seem as if the 
Potaloka" of the Malayagiri range (the Maleae montes of 
Pliny and Ptolemy), which is constantly represented as the 
favourite resort of Avalokiteshwara, were but a compound 
of Bodhi and Aloka, denoting the fact that it was in this 
cave of Aloka that the great translation of the books was 
accomplished. At least there are corroborative circum- 
stances to render it probable. (1.) There was a chapel 
called “ Bodlii” erected close to the Sangharama called 
“ Abhayagiri,” on the mount called Mahintala, near Anura- 
dhapura. 3 Now the Sahgharama “Abhayagiri” was built 
by the monarch Welagambahu, who brought together the 
five hundred priests who reduced the tenets of Buddhism to 
writing on this very spot; and forty li (i. e., about eight miles) 
to the east of this Abhaya Vihara is the chapel called Bodhi : 
the two names, therefore, seem to be connected in the account, 
and the compound “Pdtaloka” is probably the result of the 
connection. But (2.) one of the most frequent epithets of 
Kwan-yin or Avalokiteshwara is “ Abhayamdada,” “ he who 
removes fear”; the relation of this epithet with the Abhaya 
Mountain, where all further altercation as to the letter of 

1 Spence Hardy, Legends, etc., p. 192. 

2 This word is rendered “ Potaraka” by Burnouf, and “ Potalaka” by 
Julien ; but it may be equally well restored from the Chinese as I have 
done in the text. Vide Julien, Mkhode . 1051. 

3 Vide Buddhist Pilgrims, pp. 151, 158. 
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Scripture was removed by its reduction to a written form 
(and therefore all occasion for fear removed), is certainly not 
improbable. And (3.) we may add that the island of Poo- 
to in China, which term is but another form of Potaloka, is 
inhabited by priests devoted to the worship of K wan -yin ; 
and one principal mode of denoting their devotion to tlii* 
Bodhisatwa is by collecting from every quarter written or 
printed characters of whatever description they may be, and 
reverently preserving them from destruction. 

We only add that in Xipal the Scriptures are frequently 
called “Buddha vachana”; whilst “the poorest individual 
who visits the valley from the north is seldom without his 
Pothi (book), and from every part of his dress dangle 
“ charms,” made up in slight cases, the interior of which 
exhibits the neatest workmanship in print.” 1 

We may gather, then, with some degree of probability, 
that up to the time of the translation of the “ Saddharma 
pundarika” into Chinese (about a.d. 300), the name of 
Kwan-yin, as explanatory of the peculiar character of Ava- 
lokiteshwara, was unknown, and that it was then introduced 
as a translation of the Sanscrit “ samantamukha.” But we 
know, from the brief Sutra which stands at the beginning of 
Hiouen Thsang’s version of the “ Prajha paramita,” that 
Avalokiteshwara was regarded with much reverence at 
the time when that work was composed, and we cannot 
place that date later than Nagardjuna, or about the time of 
Kanishka (40 a.d.) ; so that we may reasonably suppose that 
the Chinese were not unacquainted with the name “ Avalo- 
kiteshwara” even before the translation of the Lotus of the 
Good Law into their language. 

Kwan-yin is regarded as the “ son of Amitabha,” which 
appears to mean that “ sound” or “ the word” is eternal. 
It is impossible to separate the conflicting theories of the 
Buddhists and the Brahmans, which, during the period wo 
are now considering, appear to have become hopelessly 


Hodgson. Collected E**ayx. pp. lii. 17. 
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intermingled. The Brahmans doggedly maintained the eter- 
nity of the Vedas, and to prove that eternity they insisted 
on the eternity of sound ; the Buddhists, denying the 
authority of the Vedas, nevertheless equally insisted on the 
eternity of their “Amitabha,” from whom proceeded, or by 
whom was generated, the merciful Bddlxisatwa Kwan-yin, 
the “Voice” or the “ Word,” that is everywhere diffused . 1 

There are a vast number of books or small tracts printed 
in China relating to Kwan-yin. It is beyond the limits of 
the present work to allude to these. The most complete 
exposition of the worship of this divinity is found in the 
sixth book of the Surangama Sutra. From that account it 
would seem that the Bodhisatwa Kwan-yin received his in- 
spiration from a former Buddha of the same name, andthat 
the title he bears is significant of his “perfect intelligence” 
and “ perfect manifestation”; in other words, of the “ mani- 
festation of perfect intelligence.” The Siitra then proceeds 
to shew how this manifestation is effected, viz., bv a 
mystical in-turning of the soul upon itself. All external 
influences being destroyed, so that there is no longer 
beginning or end, birth or death, then the joy-thought is 
produced, and the “ self” manifested. “In a moment the 
truth is arrived at, and the two excellences of all Being 
realised, viz., the infinite power (lih) and the infinite love of 
the Supreme.” The book then proceeds to shew under what 
forms Kwan-yin, by the power he possesses, manifests himself 
objectively to those who invoke him. There are thirty-two 
distinct modes of manifestation named, in each of which his 
purpose is to bring deliverance to different classes of crea- 
tures, from the highest to the lowest. Hence he is called the 
“Deliverer” or the “Rescuer”; and he is said to have 
vowed with an oath to save completely (kill pa) all that 
breathes. The exposition then proceeds to shew how he 
“gives deliverance from fear” (abhayamdada) in fourteen 
cases, which are successively mentioned ; and lastly, it ex- 

’ It seems, to me at least, evident that there was an infusion of Neo- 
platonism into Southern Buddhism at an early period. 
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plains the character of four superior excellences (endow- 
ments) possessed by Kwan-yin, by virtue of which he is 
able to carry out his great object of saving the whole uni- 
verse. Afterwards the Dharani are recited by which these 
wonderful results are attained. 

From this account it appears that in a mystical sense 
Kwan-vin is the ideal of an in-dwelling Divine conscious- 
ness, which maybe evoked by processes of a purely mechanical 
nature. 

There is, however, another exposition of this cultus less 
mystical, and therefore more intelligible, commonly met 
with in China and Japan. This is an extract from the 
Loins of the Good Law (tniau-fah-lien-hwa), being, in fact, 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Burnouf’s translation, relating 
to “samautamukha.” In the Chinese it is generally known 
as the “ Pho-ruim” or the “ Manifestation Section,” and is 
very generally read by the masses of the people. I have 
before me two copies, printed in Yedo, of this section of 
the complete work; and as a translation of it will throw 
light on the whole subject, and at the same time illustrate 
in some degree the version of Buruouf from the Sanscrit, I 
shall proceed to render it into English. 

•1. KWAX-SHAI-YIN-PUH-SAH-PHO-MUN. 

“At this time the Bodhisatwa Akchayamati immediately 
rose from his seat, and having bared his shoulder, and bent 
his right knee, with closed hands he stood before Buddha, 
and spoke as follows : “ World-honoured one I 1 Whence and 
for what reasons is the name of Kwan-sliai-yin derived ? ” 
Budda replied to Akchayamati Bodhisatwa thus: “Illus- 
trious youth ! though there were untold millions of creatures 
in the universe all suffering from miseries incident to their 
several conditions, they need only hear this name of Kwan- 
shai-vin Bodhisatwa, and with f one heart’ invoke it, and 
Kwau-siiai-vin immediately perceiving the sounds of the 
' Rendered by Bnrnmif " Bhagavat.’’ 
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voice so pronounced , 1 shall deliver them all. If those who 
thus hold to the repetition of this name of Kwan-shai-yiu, 
should happen to fall into a great fire, the fire should have 
no power to burn them ; because of the eminent spiritual 
power of this Bodhisatwa. If again they should be washed 
away by a wild river torrent ; invoking this name, they shall 
at once be landed on a shallow spot. If again, an incalcul- 
ably large body of people were to embark on the wide ocean 
with the intention of seeking for gold or silver, or crystal 
(lew-le, glass), or opal (c’hay k’hen), or cornelian (ma-lo), 
or coral ( san-hoo), or amber (hoo-pih), or the true pearl and 
similar gems ; and if, perchance, there were to rise a black 
wind, which should drive their ship towards a country in- 
habited by Raksliasis ; if, amidst all this number of persons 
there were only one to invoke the name of Kwan-shai-yin 
Bodhisatwa, all these persons should obtain deliverance from 
this misery of the Rakshasis. For these reasons, therefore, 
is the name Kwan-shai-yin given. 

“ If, again, there were a man just on the point of being 
murdered, and if he were to invoke the name of Kwan-shai- 
yin, the weapon held by the person about to attack him, 
should suddenly break in two, and he should be delivered. 
And if, again, the entire chiliocosm were crowded full of 
Yakshas and Rakshasas desirous to come and vex man- 
kind, on hearing this name of Kwan-shai-yin invoked, 
all these wicked spirits should be unable even with their 
evil eyes to see the forms of men, much less to hurt 
them. 

“ If, again, for example, there were a man who was fast 
bound with fetters, or manacles of iron or wood, whether he 
were really guilty of crime or not, let him only invoke the 
name of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, and at once his fetters 
shall fall off, and he forthwith be set free. 

“ If again, the whole chiliocosm were full of robbers much 
to be feared, and if there were a merchant prince in com- 
pany with a body of other merchants who carried very pre- 
1 This explanation is wanting in the French version. 
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cio'us jewels, and if whilst going along a narrow defile, there 
were to he only one man amongst them, who should recite 
these following words: “ Illustrious companions! fear not, 
nor' he afraid. You need only with ‘ one heart’ invoke the 
name of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, who is able to give all 
creatures ‘ freedom from fear,’ invoke hut his name and you 
shall not he hurt by these dreadful robbers, but escape them 
all.” The merchant men hearings these words forthwith rais- 
ing their voices, and saying: “Glory to Kwan-shai-yin Bddhi- 
satwa,” because they invoke that name shall find immediate 
deliverance. So great, Akchayamati, is the august spiritual 
power of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, Mahasatwa. 

“ If there be any creature under the influence of lustful 
passion, by constant reverence and invocation (of Kwan-yin) 
Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa will send and procure deliver- 
ance for such a being, and banish his lust ; and so if any 
one be subject to the dominion of anger, Kwan-shai-yin in 
answer to such an one’s invocation and reverence will cause 
the dominion of this passion to be destroyed, and so also 
in the case of those under the influence of delusion (or un- 
belief), Kwan-shai-yin will in answer to the same religious 
exercises, cause all such delusion to disappear. Thus, Ak- 
chayamati, Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa is able to exercise his 
eminent spiritual power for the advantage of all creatures. 
They, therefore, ought to invoke his name with their whole 
heart, and constantly. 

“ If, again, there be a woman, who has set herself to desire 
a man-child, and in furtherance of her desire resorts to wor- 
ship and sacrifice, Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa will cause her 
to become the mother of a well-endowed and highly-gifted 
child. Or if she desires a female child, she shall become 
the mother of one extremely beautiful, possessed of every 
grace (sign), endowed with every gift, and beloved by all. 
So it is, Akchayamati, Kwau-sliai-yin is possessed of every 
spiritual power. 

“And so, if there were a man who retained in his memory, 
the names of Bddhisatwas equal in number to sixty-two lakhs 
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of sands of the Ganges, and rendered to them every outward 
worship, and presented to them food, drink and clothes, 
sleeping materials and medicaments, the merits of such a 
man, would, doubtless, he very great. 

Extremely great ! replied Akchaymati. 

Buddha answered, if, on the other hand, there should he a 
man who retains in his memory, the name of Kwan-shai-yin 
Bddhisatwa, and if only for one hour (or, for once) render wor- 
ship to him and sacrifice, the merit of the two classes or per- 
sons above named, shall not be different ; so great,’’’ etc. 

Akc-hayamati addressing Buddha, spoke thus: “World 
honoured one ! Why is it Kwan-shai-yin continues to fre- 
quent this Sahalokadhatu, using every expedient to bring 
men (all flesh) to the due repetition of the law ? ” 

Buddha replied : Illustrous youth ! If there be a land 
(kshetra), whose inhabitants may be saved by the appearance 
of one in the form of Buddha, then Kwan-shai-yin forthwith 
assuming the outward appearance of a Buddha, goes to that 
land, and declares the law. If again there be a land where 
Salvation may be secured by the appearance of a Pratyeka- 
Buddha, Kwan-shai-yin assuming the body of a Pratyeka- 
Buddha, goes to that land and delivers the law, [and so on, 
in the case of a similar possibility, as a Srawaka, a Brahma- 
rajah, Sakra-rajah, Ishwara-Deva, Maheshwara-deva, Maha- 
sena, 1 Vaisramana, a RAjah-desya, a nobleman (Arya 3 ), a 
householder (Grihapati), a Minister, a Brahman, a Bhiskshu, 
or Bhikshuni, a Upasaka, or Upasika. The wife of a 
nobleman, or a householder, or a minister, or a Brahman, 
as a young child, male or female, as a Devu, a Kaga, a Yak- 
sha, a Gandharvu, an Asura, a Kinnara, a Garuda, a Maho- 
raga, a man or that which is not a man (fei-yin is generally 
rendered a Kinnara)], in all these cases appearing in these 
several shapes, and declaring the law for the sake of the 
diflerent classes of creatures named, not omitting the case 

1 The French gives “ Sena-pati." 

( Chang-che. .Julien renders Chang-che” by “ Grihapati” (hi, p. 
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of those who may be saved by the appearance of Vajrapani, 
in all these instances, Akcliayamati, Kwan-shai-yin Bddhi- 
satwa, perfected with every merit, by assuming throughout 
every land these various forms, brings deliverance to crea- 
tures of every form. You ought, therefore, with undivided 
heart (yih-sin), to adore' and worship this Kwan-shai-yin 
Bddhisatwa, Mahasatwa, for it is he who in the midst of 
every fear-causing calamity is able to give security (fearless- 
ness), and therefore he is called throughout this Saha- 
lokadhatu, (the god) who gives perfect fearlessness (Abha- 
yaiidada). 

Then Akchayamati Bddhisatwa addressing Buddha said : 
World honoured one, let uie now present an offering to this 
Bddhisatwa Kwan-shai-yin; then loosening from his neck 
an entire pearl necklace, of the value of a hundred thousand 
golden pieces, he presented it to the Bddhisatwa, and said : 
“Virtuous one ! receive from me this precious necklace as a 
religious offering .” 1 Kwan-shai-yin Bddhisatwa, declined to 
receive it. Akcayainati, addressing Kwan-shai-yin Bddhis- 
atwa, said : Virtuous one ! deign to receive this precious 
necklace, from a motive of pity to me, and to all ! Then 
Buddha, addressing Kwan-shai-yin Bddhisatwa, said : In pity 
to this Akchayamati Bddhisatwa, and the four classes of 
hearers, (Bhikshus, Bkiksliunis, Upasakas, Upasikas), as 
well as to Devas, Nagas, Yakskas, Gandharvas, Asuras, 
Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahdragas, and Pretas ( jin-fei-jin), 
accept this necklace ! (ying-ld ). 2 Forthwith Kwan-shai-yin 
Bddhisatwa, in pity to the four classes, and the nine species 
of supernatural beings, accepted the necklace, and dividing 
it 3 into two parts, presented one part to Sakya-muni, and 
the other part to the Stupa of the Buddha Prabkutaratna. 

Thus it is, oh ! Akchayamati, the Bddhisatwa Kwan-shai- 

1 Fah-shi. The meaning of this phrase is explained, Maha-pari- 
Nirvana-Sutra, Kiouen xxxv, p. 17. Vide also sujira, p. 3, n. 

1 Ratnavali. 

1 This differs from the version of Burnouf, as indeed many of the 
(iathas following do. 
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yin, possessing this supernatural power of Iswara, makes 
his appearance in the Sahalokadhatu. 

Then Akchayamati Bddhisatwa commenced the following 
gathas, by way of query (or for the purpose of question) : — 

1. World honoured one ! endowed with most excellent 
marks. I now again demand why that son of Buddha, 
and through what means, has received the name of Kwan- 
shai-yin. 

2. The excellently endowed Bhagavat, in gathas replied 
to Akchayamati. Listen then to the conduct of Kwan-yin, 
as he illustriously manifests himself in every region of space. 

3. That mighty oath of his, deep as the sea ; the endless 
Kalpas, inconceivable in number, through which he has 
followed as many thousand myriads of Buddhas, aspiring to 
the accomplishment of his pure and holy resolution. 

4. All this I now for your sake will briefly narrate : 
Hearing the name leading to the revelation of (his) body, 
the heart dwelling on the thought, not empty or vain, (but) 
able to destroy all the sorrows of existence. 

•5. Suppose one were sent with evil purpose to cast 
another into the great fiery lake, the power of invoking the 
name of that Kwan-yin would be sufficient to change com- 
pletely that lake of fire into a lake of water. 

6. (Suppose), again, a man were driven away into that 
forbidden sea, where Xagas dwell, and demons and every 
danger [i.c., the dangers arising from Nagas and demons]. 
The force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin would be 
sufficient to prevent those seething floods from doing harm. 

7. (Suppose), again, a man were placed upon a towering 
crag high as Sumeru, from which ho were about to be hurled 
down by another, the force of invoking the name of that 
Kwan-yin, should arrest his fall, and make him stand in 
space, fixed as the sun. 1 

8. If, again, a man were cast bv some evil power, (or for 
his evil deeds), down upon the (knives of the) Diamond 


1 -So thu Chinese renders it. 'i lie version of Burnouf is different. 
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mountain, by the power of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, 
they should not hurt one hair (of his head). 

9. If, again, a man should chance to be surrounded by 
robbers much to be feared, each holding his knife ready to 
murder him ; the force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, 
would be sufficient to produce in these murderers a loving 
heart. 

10. If, again, a man suffering under the displeasure of 
his king at the execution ground were just about to be des- 
patched, the force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin would 
be sufficient to snap in two, at once, the sword of the exe- 
cutioner. 

11. If, again, a man wei’e imprisoned, fettered hand and 
foot with iron greaves, and in the stocks, the force of the in- 
vocation of that Kwan-yin would be enough to break his 
fetters at once, and to give him release. 

12. Those who by means of sorceries (words of sorcery), 
and poisonous herbs would destroy the person (of their 
enemy), shall themselves receive the curse and harm of their 
magical rites, if he against whom they laid their plot invoke 
the power of that Kwan-yin. 

13. Again, were a man to encounter a wicked Raksha, or 
a poisonous dragon, or any other kind of evil demon, the 
force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, should avail to 
take from it any power (courage) to destroy. 

14. If a man were surrounded by evil beasts, possessed 
of teeth and claws much to be feared, by the force of the invo- 
cation of that Kwan-yin, impetuously would they run away 
towards every quarter. 

15. (Were a man surrounded by) venomous snakes, (or 
lizards and snakes), and cobras and scorpions, breathing out 
their poisonous sinoke and fiery Haines, by the force of the 
invocation of that Kwan-yin, with sudden shrieks, they 
would themselves turn rouud and go. 

It). If, in the midst of the thunder crash and lightning 
gleam, there should come Hoods of tempestuous rain, the man 
who has recourse to the power of the invocation of that 
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Kwan-yin, shall at the corresponding moment secure a 
cessation of the storm. 

17. Though all creatures were afflicted and straitened by 
endless sorrows of bodily disease, the force of the excellent 
wisdom of Kwan-yin, would be sufficient to deliver them 
from all human afflictions. 

18. Thoroughly practised in the use of spiritual power 
(irrdhi), extensively versed in the use of the expedients of 
perfect wisdom, the regions of space throughout the ten 
quarters, without any exception, behold the appearance of 
the body (of Kwan-yin.) 

19. So that all the evil modes of existence in hell, as a 
demon or a beast ; the sorrows of birth, old age, and dis- 
ease, little by little, in those regions, he makes to depart. 

20. True manifestation ! Pure manifestation ! The widely 
spread manifestation of true wisdom ! Compassionate and 
loving manifestation ! Ever will I pray to thee ! Ever look 
up to thee ! 

21. Without spot ! Pure and glorious ! Sun of wisdom 
dispersing all darkness ! Able to destroy the power of wind 
and fire in the overthrow of the world. Illustrious Revelation ! 
brightly shining in all the world. [And so on for five more 
slokas.] 

At this time Daranimdhara Rddhisatwa risino- from his 

O 

seat, standing before Buddha, said : World honoured one ! 
Whatever persons throughout the entire world listen to this 
Kwan-shai-yin Bbdliisatwa Section, (containing an account 
of) the deeds of Ishwara, the manifestation section ! making 
evident the power of his spiritual endowments, be assured 
the merit of such persons shall not be small ! 

Buddha having delivered this “ universal manifestation 
section,” 81,000 beings belonging to the congregation 
attained to the condition “ Asamasana Anuttara Samyak 
Sambhodi.” 


•J. THE UTCUGY OF KWAN-YIN. 
there is no Liturgical service, so far as is generally 
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known, contained in the Buddhist Tripitaba. The Prati- 
moksh^ relates simply to a convocation of priests (Bhiskus), 
for the purpose of mutual confession and absolution. In fact, 
the absence of any proper object of Worship, beyond the en- 
shrined relics of Buddha, or the places consecrated by his pre- 
sence would prevent any early arrangement of a Liturgy 
properly so-called. The elaborate ceremonial of the Brahman 
Ritual, appears to have been rejected by the Buddhists, with 
the rejection of their creed. So that the only form of worship 
of which we know anything in the early days of Buddhism, 
is the three-fold ascription of reverence, accompanied by 
an offering of flowers, and (perhaps), incense, with profound 
prostration of body. 

But when the existence of such a saviour as Kwan-shai- 
yin was accepted ; then, it appears, the Buddhists began to 
arrange an office for his express worship. It is impossible 
to say when this office or liturgy was compiled ; as it is 
preserved in the Chinese canon it goes back only to the 
date of Yung-loh of the Ming dynasty, i.e., 1412 a.d. 

But it might have been known in China for centuries, 
before it was thus incorporated in the Canon. 

The form of this office is a very curious one. It bears 
a singular likeness in its outline to the common type of the 
Eastern Christian Liturgies. That is to say, there is a “ Pro- 
anaphoral,” and an “Anaplioral” portion. There is a prayer 
of entrance (tt)? eicroSov ). A prayer of incense ( tov ffvpud- 
fiaTos). An ascription of praise to the three-fold object 
of worship (rpicrayi'ov). A prayer of oblation (r»j? irpou- 
0€crew?). The Lections. The Recitation of the Dliarani 
[p,v(TTT}piov) . The “Embolismus,” or prayer against tempta- 
tion, followed by a “ Confession ” and “ Dismissal.” 

The early arrival of the Xestorian Christians in China 
would be quite sufficient to account for this general resem- 
blance, and particularly if we recollect that the same Empe- 
ror Tae-Tsung, who was the great patron of Buddhism, 
was also the protector of the new missionaries ; who, in 
consequence, were able to build churches, and establish 
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themselves as a recognised body of religious worshippers in 
several parts of the empire. 

But whencesoever derived, this liturgy of Kwan-yin is a 
singular phase of Buddhist worship. It is still used in the 
monasteries of the South of China, and I have myself on 
more than one occasion been present at the function. Nor 
can I omit to add that, in point of ritual, the Service has 
left a very lasting impression on my mind, and not an 
unfavourable one in respect to its devotional character. 

The following translation is only an abstract : — 


‘Imperial Preface to the Liturgical Services of the Great Com- 
passionate Kwan-yin. [ Written Inj Yung Loh, of the 
Ming Dynasty, 1412 a.d.] 

It is reported that Kwan-Tseu-Tsai-Bodhisatwa, prompted 
by his great compassionate heart, has engaged himself by a 
great oath to enter into every one of the innumerable 
worlds, and bring deliverance to all creatures who inhabit 
them. 

For this purpose he has enunciated the Divine sentences 
which follow, which, if properly recited, will render all crea- 
tures exempt from the causes of sorrow, and so render 
them capable of attaining Supreme Reason. 

So we, the Ruler of the Empire, because of our pity for 
those who ignorantly immerse themselves wholly in the 
affairs of the world, and are not acquainted with the virtue 
of these sentences to obtain for them deliverance, do hereby 
bring before them a mode for attaining to the condition of 
Supreme Wisdom. 

W e therefore earnestly exhort all men, whichever course 
they are pursuing, carefully to study the directions of this 
work, and faithfully to follow them. 

Tung Loh, 9th Year, 6th Month. 
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PREFACE. 

In preparing the altar of the great Merciful One, the 
rules are these : — 

The image of Sftkya Tathagata Buddha must be reverently 
placed on an altar facing the south. 

The image of the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan-yin 1 
Bodhisatwa should be reverently placed in the western 
quarter of the temple, facing east. 

At the dawn of day, before any act of worship be per- 
formed, the limits of the sanctuary (mandala) must be well 
defined. The following is the mode — • 

First, take a knife, and mark out on the ground the pre- 
scribed limits of the sacred place, at the same time repeat- 
ing the words. 

Then take pure water, and sprinkle it towards the four 
quarters, repeating the words. 

Then take clean ashes, and scatter them on the ground, 
repeating the words. 

Then take a silken cord, consisting of threads of five 
colours, and bind it round the four sides of the sanctuary, 
repeating the words. 

The sacred limits having been thus determined, the next 
care must be to provide all necessary adjuncts of worship 
for the sanctuary, viz., flowing streamers, burning lamps, 
incense, flowers, offerings of food ; all these must be care- 
fully provided. 

The incense, especially, must be prepared from sandal 
wood, not such as is commonly used, which may not be 
genuine, or, at least, not free from adulteration, but of the 
purest kind. 

The western portion of the building should be covered 
with mats, or, if the ground be damp, kneeling stools may 
be provided. 

The days appointed for worship and for reciting the 
sentences are the three seventh days of the mouth ; the 


Kwan-yin with the thousand hands and thousand eyes. 
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“ hours” are six, viz., thrice in the morning and thrice in 
the evening:. There must on no account be anv abatement 
of the prescribed hours. 

Before entering the sacred precincts, due attention must 
be given to personal cleanliness ; the garments worn must 
be new ones and clean, or, if not new, at any rate the best 
in the possession of the worshippers. 

One hour before and after service there should be no 
mixed conversation. On meeting one another there should 
be merely the customary mode of respectful salutation. 

After the first service {!. t\, the service of the first 
canonical hour) the mind should be chiefly occupied in con- 
sidering and weighing the nature of the ten vows of obliga- 
tion entered on. The thoughts should be so occupied with- 
out intermission. Even whilst eating and drinking such 
thoughts should be persevered in, nor should the impressions 
received be allowed to be lost. 

But if at time of prayer there be no devotional thoughts, 
but only a confused way of going through external duties, 
and if after worship there be indifferent conversation, gossip- 
ing and babbling, hurrying to and fro, lounging about or 
sleeping, just as on ordinary days; if there be such criminal 
acts of careless self-indulgence, what benefit or assistance 
can we look for from our religious exercises ? 

The rules and directions for the service must also be 
properly studied and prepared ; so that in going through it 
there may be outward decorum observed as well as inward 
devotion, whilst each portion of it is properly rendered. 

Without such preparation, at the time of beginning the 
service, the mind and thoughts will be confused and hurried, 
and so the whole course of it will be unprofitable and nuga- 
tory. 

Finally, let all worshippers strive after a firm faith, and 
excite in themselves an earnest intention; and so having 
purified the three faculties of thought, speech, and action, 
and engaging in this worship in a spirit of entire devotion, 
they shall obtain their prayers. 

End of Preface. 
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THE ENTRANCE. 

[ Direction .] — The worshippers, on entering the main court of the 
Temple, shall reverently how the head. On leaving it let them say — - 

[In vocation .] — Hail! Great Compassionate Kwan-vin Bbd- 
hisatwa ! 

[ Direction .] — Slowly and reverently reciting this invocation, let them 
enter the sanctuary, and having invested the altar three times, and 
arranged themselves in an upright position, let them, after reflection, 
begin the following Hymn of Praise 

[Hymn.]— 

Hail diffusive Incense-Cloud l 1 
Briglit mirror of the Divine excellences ! 

Far-spreading, boundless is the Heart of Wisdom 
(Divine essence). 

Wherever lights one single ray (of that wisdom) 

There is worship — there is praise — 

To honour him who reigns as King in the midst of all. 

[Invocation.] — All hail, Incense-cloud-canopy, Bodhi- 
satwa! Mahasatwa. (To be repeated three times.) 

[ Direction .] — -The Hymn of Praise being finished, then chant the fol- 
lowing : — 

[Chant.]- — -Profoundly Reverent, 

In close communion 2 we adore the Everlasting Buddha, 
and the Everlasting Law, and the Everlasting Assembly 
(Church). (One bow after each ascription.) [Then continue], 
“This whole assembly, prostrate in adoration, holding flowers 
and incense, presents this bounden sacrifice. 

[Direction .] — Here the worshippers, holding flowers and incense in 
their hands, shall prostrate themselves and chant— 

[ Chant .] — Oh ! may this incense-cloud and the perfume 

1 In all Buddhist temples incense is continually burning before the 
various objects of worship. 

2 The phrase “ in close communion” is an adaptation from the original, 
which is “one heart.” This phrase “one heart'’ is explained in an 
appendix of the present work to signify that worshippers and the object 
of worship are both “ one” (spiritually). 


D D 
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of these flowers spread through the worlds of space (lit. of 
the ten regions), and reach to every land of all the Buddhas. 

[Direction .'] — Then let the worshippers light the incense and scatter 
the flowers, and with profound reflection, say — 

I scatter these flowers and this incense 
In token of the mysterious character and the excellence 
of the Doctrine we (profess), 

(Symbols of) the harmony of Heaven and its holy joys (lit. 
precious perfume), 

Angels ' 1 * food and their sacred vestments. 

How impossible is it to exhibit in words the infinite por- 
tions of the mysterious 1 universe ! 

Each single atom evolved from all the atoms. 

Each single atom evolved from the aggregate of all. 
Revolving thus unhindered they unite in one harmonious 
whole. 

And thus diffused through space they appear before the 
three precious objects of worship. 

And before the three precious objects of worship through- 
out the vast collective universe. 

Thus as I with my body offer this sacrifice, 

It is presented throughout each region of the universe, 
Unhindered, unopposed by any external object; 

And so through endless ages yet to come, discharging 
these sacred duties. 

All sentient creatures united at length with the Divine 
essence, 

(Thus united) shall attain the Heart of Wisdom , 3 the 
State that admits of no Birth, the Wisdom of Buddha him- 
self. [Having concluded these offerings, let all remain 
solemnly reverent.] 

[ Direction .] — Having finished this chant, bow once. Let the wor- 
shippers now repeat the following invocations. 

1 Miau fah, i. e., saddhartna. 

- I need not say that in the translation of such passages as the above, 
I can only hope to attain to some obscure idea of the meaning of the 
original. r llie Heart of Wisdom evidently implies Supreme Wisdom, or 

the Divine essence. 
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[Chant.] — One in Spirit, respectfully we invoke thee. 
Hail ! our own Teacher Sakya Muni Lokajit. 

[i Secret .] — My nature being one with that of Tathagata, if only the 
obstacles be removed, he will come and receive our offerings. 

[The following invocations are similar to the above, following in 
order] ; viz., to — 

2. Amitabha Lokajit of the world Sukhavati. 

3. Silaprabha Raja Lokajit, of endless Kalpas past. 

4. All the past Buddhas numerous as the sands of count- 
less rivers Ganges. 

[And so on down to Devas, Nagas, and Spirits.] 

[Prayer.] — Oh! would that our own Teacher, Sakya Muni, 
and our merciful Father Amitabha (and the rest), would 
descend to this sacred precinct and be present with us who 
now discharge these religious duties. Would that the great, 
perfect, illimitable compassionate Heart, influenced by these 
invocations, would now attend and receive our offerings. 
May the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan-yin, bearing the 
sword of her own strong vow, now come amongst us recit- 
ing these Divine sentences, and remove from us the three 
obstacles (viz., of impure thought, speech, and action). 

[And so on for other invocations.] 

[ Direction .] — [All the above part of the Service, from the first invoca- 
tion to Sakya .Muni down to the last words in the Text, must be repeated 
only on the first day; on other days, after the oblation of incense and 
flowers, proceed as follows] — 

[Chant.] — Hail ! Saddharma Prabha Tathagata of by- 
gone ages 0. 1 And thou ! our ever-present Kwan-shi-yin- 
Bodhisatwa, who hast perfected wondrous merit, and art 
possessed of great mercy, who, in virtue of thine infinite 
power and wisdom, art manifested throughout the universe 
for the defence and protection of all creatures, and who 
leadest all to the attainment of boundless wisdom, and 
teachest them the connection of Divine Sentences©. 1 Thou 

1 The mark 0 in the original probably denotes a change of tone in 
the recitation of the chant. The celebrant priest always holds a small 
bell in his hand with which he denotes a change of tone, etc. 

r> n 2 
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who protectest us ever from the evil ways of birth, who 
grantest us to be born in the presence of Buddha, who dis- 
pellest all troubles, evil diseases and ignorance, who, by thy 
power of spiritual perception, art able to appear always to 
answer prayer, causing that which is desired to be brought 
about, who removest all doubts, who art able to cause 
speedy acquirement of the three degrees 1 of merit, and a 
rapid birth in the land of Buddha (or in the position of 
Buddha) ; possessed of infinite spiritual power, beyond the 
capability of language to express, we therefore adore Thee 
and worship, with one heart and mind ! 

[Direction.'] — The worshippers should be filled with holy joy and 
pious reverence, their hearts without confusion ; they should render due 
homage ; bowing three times at the mention of Sakya Buddha, etc. 
Then proceed : — 

[Invocation.] — One in heart and mind, we worship Thee 
our own Teacher Sakya Muni Lokajit ! 

[Direction.]— Repeat three times; bow three times; and with deep 
reflection say secretly, “ The nature both of the object and subject in 
worship is empty (spiritual). Difficult is it to explain the blending of 
the one with the other. I regard this sacred altar as a Royal gem (a 
mirror?) — in the midst of it appears the shadow of Sakya Tathagata; 
my body also appears in the presence of Sakya ; prostrate thus upon my 
face and hands I worship him, that hereafter all the Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas when invoked may duly appear." 

[Chant.] — One in heart and mind we worship thee Amit- 
ubha of the Western world Sukhavati, Lokajit. 

[Here follow ascriptions of worship to all the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas 
named in the former part of this service.] 

[Direction.] — After these acts of worship, all the worshippers should 
how once, then let the officiating priest proceed. 

LESSON. 

The Scripture saitli: Whatever Bikshu or Bikshuni, Upa- 
saka or Upasaki, layman or laywoman, desires to recite the 
sentences of this service, in order to excite in the midst of 
all sentient creatures the operation of the Compassionate 

1 Lit. “the three vehicles.” 
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Merciful Heart, ought first to go through the following 
vows : — 

[Direction.] — Then all prostrate themselves and say, — 

All hail ! Great Compassionate Kwan-shai-yin, 

Oh ! may I soon acquire perfect knowledge. 

All hail ! Great Compassionate Kwan-shai-yin, 

Oh ! may I soon attain the eyes of Divine Wisdom ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I quickly deliver all sentient creatures ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon acquire a glorious emancipation ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon cross over to the other side, in the boat 
Prajna ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon pass over the sea of sorrow ! 

All hail ! etc., 

Oh ! may I quickly obtain holiness (lit. the fixed way of 
the moral precepts). 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon attain to Nirvana (the hill of Nirvana) . 
All hail ! etc., 

Oh ! may I quickly return to unconditioned Being (wou 
wei). 

Though I were cast upon the mountain of knives, 

They should not hurt me ! 

Though thrown into the midst of the lake of fire, 

It should not burn me ! 

Though hurled down to the lowest hell, 

It should not hold me ! 

Though hungry ghosts surrounded me. 

They should not touch me ! 

Though exposed to the power of Asuras, 

Their malice should not reach me ! 

Though transformed amongst the lowest forms of life, 

I should attain to heavenly wisdom ! 
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[Invocation.] — Hail! Kwan-yin Bodhisatwa. 

[ Direction.'] — To be repeated ten times, quickly. Let the worshippers 
here pray for deliverance from any particular calamity, such as tire, 
drowning, etc. 

[Invocation .] — Hail ! Amitabha Buddha. 

[j Direction.] — Ten times quickly repeated. Then let the officiating 
priest continue thus — 

[Lesson.] — Kwan-yin, addressing Buddha, said : World 
honoured one ! Whilst the recitation of these divine sen- 
tences is ineffectual to deliver creatures from the three evil 
ways of birth, I vow never to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha ! So long as those who recite these divine sentences 
are not born in the various lands of all the Buddhas, I vow 
never to arrive at that condition myself ! So long as those 
who recite these divine sentences are unable to attain every 
degree of spiritual perception, 1 vow never to arrive at the 
condition of Buddha ! So long as those who recite these 
divine sentences do not receive full answer to their prayers, 
I vow to remain as I am ! 

Then, in the midst of ail the congregation — with closed 
palms, standing perfectly upright, exciting in all creatures 
the great compassionate heart, his eyebrows raised, a smile 
on his lips — Kwan-yin forthwith began to deliver these 
comprehensive, effectual, complete, great compassionate heart 
Dliarani, mysterious and divine sentences. 

[ Direction .] — Then let all the priests recite together — 

Namo ho lo tan na to lo ye ye, 

Namo ho li ye, Po lou ki ti lo die lo yo. 

Bo ti sail to po ye. Mo ho ka lou ni ka ye, 

Om ! 

Sah pa lah fah ye, etc. 

[These Dharanis being corrupt forms of Sanskrit or Pali 
words— chiefly names of popular objects of worship, inter- 
spersed with interjectioual phrases, such as Om, svah, etc., 
—I do not transcribe them further. The Sanskrit forms of 
the few written above appear to be Namo Ratnatrayaya, 
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Narno Aryavalokitesvaraya, Bodhisatvaya, Mahasattvaya, Ma- 
liakarunikaya, Om, etc., etc.] 

[. Direction .] — 'the worshippers having recited the Dharani, must pros- 
trate themselves on their faces and hands three times ; then stand up 
four times in succession ; then walk round the altar in procession 
eleven times ; then stand up again three times in succession. This being 
finished, all standing upright, let the officiating priest continue thus — 

Kwan-yin Bbdhisatwa having delivered these sentences, 
the great earth trembled six times. The heavens rained 
precious flowers, which fell down in commingled profusion. 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters rejoiced. The powerful 
demons and the heretics shook with fear, and their hair stood 
on end. The members of the congregation immediately 
entered upon the paths, some on the path Srotapanna, some 
on the path Sakradagami, some on the path Anagami, some 
on the path of a Rabat ; others again obtained that condition 
which is known as the first platform (one earth), others the 
second, others the third, and so on, up to the tenth (Dasab- 
humi), and numberless others attained to the heart of wisdom 
(i. e., complete knowledge or Bodhi.) 

[ Direction .] — Bowing low, say thus — 

We, and all men from the very first, by reason of the 
grievous sins wc have committed in thought, word, and deed, 
have lived in ignorance of all the Buddhas, and of any way 
of escape from the consequences of our conduct. We have 
followed only the course of this evil world, nor have we 
known aught of supreme wisdom ; and even now, though 
enlightened as to our duty, yet, with others, we still commit 
heavy sins, which prevent us advancing in true know- 
ledge. Therefore, in the presence of Kwan-yin, and the 
Buddhas of the ten regions, we would humble ourselves and 
repent us of our sins. Oh ! that we may have strength to 
do so aright, and that they may cause all obstacles to be 
removed. [Here with a loud voice add] — 

For the sake of all sentient creatures, in whatever capacity 
they be, would that all obstacles may be removed, we confess 
our sins and repent ! 
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[Direction .] — A complete prostration. Then continue thus — 

We, and all men from the first, from too great lovo of 
outward things, and from inward affection to men, leading 
to sinful friendships, having no wish to benefit others, or to 
do good in the least degree, have only strengthened the 
power of the three sources of sin, and added sin to sin ; and 
even though our actual crimes have not been so great, yet a 
wicked heart has ruled us within ; day and night, without 
interval or hesitation, have we continually contrived how to do 
wrong. There has been no desire after knowledge, no fear 
of misery, no alarm, no heart-chiding, we have gone on 
heedless of all consequences. Now, therefore, believing 
from the bottom of the heart in the certain results of sin, 
filled with fear and shame, and great heart-chiding, we 
would thus publicly repent us of our sins ; we would cut off 
our connection with worldly objects, and aspire to the heart 
of knowledge ; we would separate ourselves from evil and 
pursue good ; we would diligently recount all our past offences 
and earnestly pursue the path of virtue, ever remembering 
the blessedness of heaven, and the power of all the Buddhas 
to deliver and rescue us and all men from evil. Hitherto 
we have only gone astray, but now we return. Oh ! would 
that the merciful Kwan-yin would receive our vows of 
amendment. 

[ Direction .] — An entire prostration. Then add — 

With all our heart do we (mentioning each one his name! 
repent of our sins. We all here prostrate ourselves before the 
sacred presence with all the countless beings of the infinite 
universe. [Here follow particular confessions of sin.] .... 
So wore we helpless and lost till we found out Kwan-shai-yin, 
the great teacher of the ten regions, who has manifested to 

all the source of true wisdom, so have we repented 

and returned. \V ould that the great compassionate Kwan- 
yin Bddhisatwa Mahasatwa, possessing 1000 hands and 
1000 eyes, would overcome and destroy all obstacles in our 
" a - would that our original power of acquiring 
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knowledge might develope itself so that quitting 

this body we might obtain perfect rest and repose 

Amitabha Buddha ! of the world Sukhavati, receive our 
offerings ! 

Great compassionate Kwan-yin, who art acquainted with 
all the sentences, fit to deliver every sort of creature, may 
all emerge from the wheel of transmigration and be saved. 

D O 

[. Direction .] — Having finished these vows connected with the con- 
fession and repentance of the worshippers, let adoration be once more 
paid to the three precious objects of worship. 

All hail ! Buddhas of the ten quarters ! 

All hail ! Law of the ten quarters ! 

All hail ! Assembly of the ten quarters ! 

Hail ! Sakya Muni Buddha ! 

Hail ! Amitabha Buddha ! 

[And so on as before.] 

[Direction.] — Having walked round the altar in procession three 
times, once more returning before the image of Kwan-Yin, proceed 
with these three forms of devout worship. ( Kwai-i .) 

I pray for all men, that they may attain perfection of 
wisdom. 

I pray that all men may be deeply versed in the wisdom 
of the Sacred books, and acquire perfect knowledge. 

I pray that all men may agree in the great principles 
of truth, and maintain peace, and reverence the Church 
(Sangba.) 

[Direction.'] — (One bow.) 

[Invocation .] — Namo ! Kwan-shai-yin Bddhisatwa. 

[Direction.] — (Three times invest the altar, aud then leave the sanc- 
tuary.) 

Kia King, 6th year, 7th month, 8th day. 

May the merit of this book redound to the benefit of all 
men, so that I and all mankind may soon arrive at the con- 
dition of Buddha. 
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PART V. 

DECLINE AND FALL. 

(mystical pantheism.) 

The chief characteristic of this period is the adoption of 
Tantra worship — that is, the use of magic formulae (dharani) 
accompanied by certain manipulation of the fingers (mudra), 
as if to supplement the power of the words . 1 * 

Another distinguishing feature of the period in question 
is the general adoption of (1) practices and (2) theories be- 
longing to the Sects. The former is exemplified in the use 
of Yoga (abstraction), and generally, in the adoption of 
superstitious rites in the worship of the Sakti or female 
form of the Supreme object of worship. The second is 
shewn in the belief in anmniversal principle (Hari), that is 
unaffected by any circumstance of time or place. 3 

The presence of Sivite objects of worship in the Buddhist 
temple-caves in India has long ago attracted the notice of 
learned men and led to much controversy. 3 With respect 
to the prevalence of Vishnaiva theories in later Buddhism, 
it is almost the fact that the Yishnu Purana, and the Bhaga- 
vad-gita, are the best commentaries we have on the subject 
of the Buddhist speculations of this period. The general 
adoption of the word “ Bhagavat” as the title of Buddha, 
is further evidence of this agreement. 4 

1 We may conveniently confine the period to the interval between 
Asangha and Kumarila Bhatta, the predecessor of Sankaracharya (400- 
800 a.d. Vide Colebrooke, Essays, pp. 190-213. 

1 So far does this confusion extend, that the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Nyaya of Gotama, and the Yoga of l’ataujala, have all been traced to 
a Buddhist origin (Banerjea, Hindu, Philosophy , pp. 313-191). 

3 Burnouf, Introd., 548, 549, ss. 

' Compare particularly the account given of Sri-Bhagavati, “ the 
Voice of A ishnu,” with Kwan-yin ( Visit . Pur., 73, 74). Burnouf has 
detected the word “ Bhagavat" in the rock inscription of Bhabra ; but 
m y argument will be equally well served if the Vishnaivas borrowed the 
term from the Buddhists. 
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The Chinese definition of the development we are con- 
sidering is this : “ The fifth (form of development) of the 
Great vehicle (Mahayana), is called the perfectly-complete 
(iin). This development teaches that external relations or 
marks (siang) are identical with Nature (sing, Prakriti or 
pradhana, i.e., the ‘origin of all’). 1 That the immaterial 
principle (li) and the ‘ world’ (sse, ‘ things’) are perfectly 
intermingled (i.e., ‘one harmonious whole’). 3 Cause and 
effect are not different. The ‘universal’ (yih-tsai) is the 
same as the ‘one’. The ‘one’ is the same as the ‘uni- 
versal”. In the ‘ little’ is found the ‘great’. In the ‘great’ 
is found the ‘little’. ‘ Changes’ are the result of cause and 
not. The forms of existence are infinite.” 3 

From this it appears we may justly regard the period as 
one of “ Mystical Pantheism”. 

Apart from its metaphysical speculations (which are so 
fully considered in Wassilief’s Exposition of Taranatha), 
there are two Sutras commonly known in China, which may 
illustrate the period we are considering. 

1. THE DHARAN1 OF TcHUNDI. 4 

The fabulous Being invoked by the Chinese as Chun-ti, 

1 This theory seems to be, that the relative and absolute are “ one.” 

3 Compare the saying of the Vedanta, “ All this is God.” 

3 Catechism of the Shamans , Glossary, p. 31. 

1 Often spoken of as ‘‘ Our Lady” (neang-neang) or the Holy -Mother 
(shing-moo), or “the Mother of Buddha,” or “ the Holy Mother of all 
the Buddas.” To illustrate the intermixture of Buddhist and Hindu 
supeistitions, I quote some lines found in the house of Rajah Shunter 
at Jubbulpoor at the time of the great mutiny (Chambers, Revolt in 
India, p. 346) : — 

" Shut the mouth of slanderers bite and 
Eat up backbiters, trample down the sinners 
You Sutrsingarka ! 

Kill the British, exterminate them, 

Mat-Chundee ! etc.” 

Where Mat-Chundee is another name for Devi or Durga, and doubtless 
the same as Mother Tchundi (Tchundi matrikab [1 have also now 
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lias been identified with Maritchi Deva (Eitel sub voc.) Ma- 
ritchi Deva was one of the Manasa putras, or sons of Brah- 
ma’s mind . 1 It is possible that the “ sse-tien” or Thouglit- 
deva (Tchinta-deva)" of the Chinese is but another form of 
this Being. According to some authorities, Tchundi is only 
another form of Durga 2 3 or Parvati . 4 He is generally wor- 
shipped in China as a form of Kwan-Yin . 5 In this relation 
he is represented as a female “ clothed in white” (pih-i), 
with a child in her lap. The Buddhists speak of the Sec- 
taries generally as “clothed in white”, in opposition to them- 
selves “clothed in yellow” (Kasaya). We may suppose, 
therefore, that this figure of Tchundi was borrowed from a 
foreign source. This, and other circumstances, have led to 
the opinion that there is a “ Christian” element in this wor- 
ship. Georgi, in fact, states roundly that Maritchi is a cor- 
ruption of the name of the “ Blessed Virgin Mary” (Eitel, 
id supra) . 6 There will be evidence enough of similarity in 
other particulars, which tend rather to give colouring to 
Georgi’s opinion. But the entire question of the intermix- 
ture of Buddhism with early Christian Teaching requires 
investigation. 

2 . RECITATION OF THE DHARAXI OF TCHUNDI . 7 

First of all (when seated), the right foot should be placed 

before me a small brass figure of Durga, with her necklace of skulls, 
etc., which was taken from a Buddhist temple near Pekin.] 

1 Vish. Pur., 49, 55. 

2 Vide Julien, Methods, p. 06. The Abidharma is also called Bha- 
gavat matrika. Vide Burnouf, Introd., 317, n. 2. 

3 The epithet “ Sastif’ or it may be “ Sati,” given below to Tchundi, 
shews that she is a form of Devi or Durga. 

* Vish. Pur., p. 51, n. 4. 

5 I take it that, in general, during this last period, Kwan-yin repre- 
sents the “ Female” principle in Nature. 

J 1 ln reviewing the whole subject, it would appear deserving of 
thought how far the two tendencies in East and West to the same mode 
of worship (considered in the abstract) were independent of one another. 

Ihe word “recitation' (nim) in this period is equivalent to the 
Sanscrit “ Sansmarana” as explained in the Vishnu Purantt. 210. n. 13. 
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evenly on the thigh of the left leg — this is called the Vajra 
(diamond) mode of session. The hands placed openly one 
above the other, with the right hand uppermost, the two 
thumbs in contact — this is called the “ Seal of Samadhi.” 

Here follow the Gathas of Nagardjuna Bodhisatwa (to 
be repeated once). 

“ Ever reciting the accumulated merits of Tchundi; the 
heart at peace ; no disasters shall ever befall such a man ; in 
heaven and earth, enjoying happiness like that of Buddha ; 
finding this magic pearl ; there is a certainty of salvation. 

Namo ! Sakti -Buddha -Matrika-Maha- Tchundi -Bbdhi- 
satwa-Mahasatwa (or it may be “Hail ! Mother of seven Kdtis 
of Buddhas ! Maha Tchundi,” etc .) 1 * 

Then, the heart and the body being perfectly composed, 
conceive the idea that there proceeds from the body and 
rests above the top of the head, a lambent flame of fire like 
a bright gem or as the full moon 

The Dharani of the Pure-World (twenty-one repetitions.) 

Om ! Lam ! 3 * * * * * * * 

Nest let the thumb of the left hand press upon the first 
joint of the ring finger of the same hand, whilst the other 

1 I take the expression tsi-kiu-ti to be equal to “ Sakti.” It might 
be also rendered 11 seven kotis.” 

- For an account of this “ lambent flame of sanctity” consult Bur- 

nouf, Introduction , pp. 559, 609. Me cannot omit to draw attention 
to this subject, as it shews that there was a certain development in the 

Southern schools similar to that we are now considering. (For further 

explanation of this symbol of the Sula-mani, above the head of Buddha, 

consult Burnouf, Essai sur le Pali, p. 88 ; E. Burnouf, Same. Diet., 

sub voc. (pidit ; Clough's Pali Vocal., p. 1 16-19, etc. I wish also to add, 
in reference to the origin of the word “ Suraiigama,” that it is plain, 
from the Chinese gloss upon it, that the expression is equivalent to the 
Swar-loka, or region from the Sun to Dhruva, where Dhruva, in the 

sense of ‘‘ firm,” “ solid," answers precisely to the Chinese phrase Ivin-ku, 

explanatory of “ Sura." Compare the Chinese tika on the first section 
of the Sutra with Vishnu Purana , p. 212, n. 1). 

J Ram, or perhaps, llrom. vid. Dubois, p. .116. Also, South India 

Sketches, ii, 48. 
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fingers overlap them in the shape of a fist. This is called 
the Diamond-fist-seal; with the right hand, meanwhile, 
count the beads (/. e., whilst reciting the above words). 

The Dharani of Manjusri Bodhisatwa for protecting 
the body. 

Om ! Svar (tsai-ling). (To be repeated twenty-one times). 

The great enlightened Dharani of Kwan-Yin consisting of 
six words. 

Om ! mani padme, houm. 

The name of Buddha (to be repeated 108 times.) 

Namo ! Amitabha Buddha ! 

Next, with the ring-fingers of both hands, intertwined with 
the little fingers, and the two middle fingers of both hands 
placed together, top to top, above the others, whilst the 
thumbs of both hands press against the middle joint of the 
ring-fingers; this, which is called the hand-seal of Tchundi, 
ought to be placed close on to the region of the heart. 

In this posture repeat the Gatha following. 

In humble prostration I adore thee, 0 Sasti (Durga) ! 
On my face I worship thee, Oh Sakti ! I invoke thee and 
recite thy praises. Oh Tchundi ! Oh ! that thou wouldest, 
in thy great Love, come to my help ! 

The Dharani of Tchundi (to be repeated 108 times). 

Namo ! satanam, samyak sambodhi kotinam Djeta ! Om ! 
Djala ! Djila ! Tchundi ! Svah ! 

The circle-dharani of one word. 

(To be repeated every time the Tchundi Dharani is recited.) 

Om ! Bhur (pou-lin). 

The recitation of the Dharani being finished, then place 
the open hand as a seal on the top of the head, and with the 
right hand behind the back make the diamond-seal, and re- 
peat the word “ houm” (Amen) ; then perform five distinct 
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acts of sealing oneself, viz., on the forehead, on the left 
shoulder, the right shoulder, the breast, the throat. This 
done, remove the hand from off the head. 

Gathas of personal consecration (hwui-hiang.) 

I, now reciting the praises of Tchundi, will make a great 
and earnest vow for final enlightenment. Oh, may I attain 
to complete and certain wisdom ! Oh, may I, through the 
accomplishment of every merit, attain to the perfection of 
Bliss, and so conduce to the final salvation of all men ! 
All the wicked deeds which formerly were done by me, 
proceeded from the original sins of covetousness, anger, de- 
lusion (tamas, rajas, moha) ; from the evils of body, thought 
and speech. I now repent of them all ! Oh, would that at 
the end of life, every obstacle removed, I may plainly see 
face to face that Buddha Amitabha, and so at once be taken 
to the land of endless joys. 

[Persons much occupied in household matters, or a man 
steering a ship, or riding, etc., not being able to use both 
hands to make the Tchundi mudru, may with his left hand 
make the Vajra inudra, and count his beads with the right 
hand.] 


3. NAGA-WORSHIP. 

•Another characteristic of this period is the adoption of 
popular myths, as a means, probably, for enlisting popular 
sympathy. The principle of the development being that all 
systems were equally true, or that truth was to be found in 
all systems, there was no difficulty felt in adopting any 
form of superstitious worship that would tend to enlist 
popular feeling on the side of the persecuted sect . 1 

1 It would seem as though this principle were carried out in every 
case save in adopting the left-handed worship of the Saktis. At any 
rate, General Cunningham has observed that over the ruins of many 
Viharas, Lingams are erected, as if in token of the triumph of this cor- 
rupt worship, over the more scrupulous faith of the Buddhists (Arch. 
Survey , passim). 
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No superstition was more deeply bedded in the Hindu 
mind than reverence for Nagas or Dragons. It would be 
out of place to enter on any investigation of this subject. 
It has already been exhaustively handled. But whencesoever 
derived the fact remains the same — that this reverence was 
very generally prevalent among Buddhists. The flourishing 
convent of Nalanda owed its foundation to the supposed influ- 
ence of a Dragon in the neighbouring tank. And from every 
quarter evidence is provided to shew that Buddhism from 
the first had to contend as much against the under current 
of Naga reverence in the popular mind, as against the 
supercilious opposition of the philosophic Brahman in the 
upper current. At last, as it would seem, driven to an ex- 
tremity by the gathering cloud of persecution, the Budd- 
hists sought escape by closing with the popular creed, and 
endeavouring to enlist the “ people’’ against the “ priests/’ 
but with no further success than such a respite as might be 
iucluded within some one hundred years. 

There is a Sutra well known in China, relating to this 
phase of Buddhist history. It has been referred to by Dr. 
Fergusson/and is supposed by him to date from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. But I doubt not, the Sutra itself belongs 
to an earlier period, although the curious figures of Nfigas, and 
the plans given of the Naga-mandala, or sacred precinct, with 
its various adjuncts, probably belong to the period mentioned. 

ith some allusion to this work I design to close the sub- 
ject of the present investigation. 

4. Abstract of a Chinese Sutra, called The Great cloud-u’heel 
Rain-ashing , Sutra; or by the Chinese “ Tai-Yun-lun- 
tsing-v-King.” 

This Sutra is said to be the translation of a Sanscrit work 
called “ Arya-maka-megha-mandala-varsha-vnrdhana nama 
Sutra.” 1 2 


1 Pp. 52, 53, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

- Or, Yardha-varsha. 
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It was rendered into Chinese by Nalanda Yasa, a Doctor 
of the three Pitakas (san-tsang fah-sse). It has an Imperial 
preface written by Kien-Lung (1780 a.d.) 

From internal evidence I should be inclined to think the 
original work to have been one of the latest of the Maha- 
yana school. 1 It is alluded to by Wong-Pub, a.d. 684 (supra, 
p. 135) ; it must, therefore, have been known in China be- 
fore that date. Perhaps those who have access to Chinese 
Buddhist works will find this Sutra in the list of those 
brought from India by Hionen Thsang. 

The Imperial preface is to the following effect : — 

“Formerly, when Sakya delivered the Law, the eight 
classes of Heavenly Dragons flocked as a cloud to hear him 
preach. The spiritual power of these Dragons is very great ; 
their merit is boundless ; their influence extends upwards to 
the heaven of Brahma, and downwards it encircles and pro- 
tects the world. Their power of doing good to men is also 
immense. 

“Now, on the delivery of this Great cloud-wheel rain- 
asking Sutra, composed of two parts, it is traditionally stated 
that Buddha was residing within the Dragon Palace of Nan- 
dopananda, where he occupied the incalculably beautiful 
Mani chamber, in the middle of the Great cloud-wheel 
palace, standing in the centre of the precious tower (sur- 
nftunting the Palace), where all the Dragons were assem- 
bled. Then arose a Naga Rajah called * Wou-hien-chwong- 

1 The study of this Si'itra would, I think, reward any one curious in 
the matter of “Serpent-worship”. The statement that the Raga-rajahs 
were Supreme Rulers of the “ chilioeosm" and the “ infinite chiliocosms” 
— hut that they were nevertheless subservient to Buddha — is evidence 
that there had been a struggle between the serpent- worshipping races 
and the Buddhists ; the final accommodation of which was the compro- 
mise named above. The various sculptured scenes of the Amravati Tope, 
appear to me to refer to incidents which occurred during the struggle of 
Buddhism with Raga-worship in the South of India. Vide, as an ex- 
ample, the Legend of Samgha-rakehita. Burnouf, IntroJ.. -'ll.'!, ss. It 
would seem, too, as if the worship of Ganesa was but a form of Riga 
worship. 
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yan-hai-y un- wai -tai-lun -koi, ’ i. e.. The Dragon King glori- 
ously encircled with clouds (vast in extent as) the boundless 
chwang-yan ocean. This King arose, I say, to inquire of 
Buddha respecting some religious matters. Now, the Dragon 
Nanda (? Nandopananda ) 1 is the most powerful of all the 
Dragons who occupy this So-ho world [i. e., the Great 
Chiliocosm or Sahalokadhatu] ; but the glorious circle- 
crested Dragon King, of whom we are now speaking, is the 
most worshipful of all the Dragons who dwell in the vast 
chiliocosm of systems of which the universe is composed ; 
his spiritual power can never be measured .... So it was 
he arose and questioned Buddha first of all how to destroy 
the calamities to which the Dragons are themselves subject. 
And then how to excite a loving and grateful disposition 
in the hearts of living creatures, by affording them rain 
when it was required to ripen the five sorts of grain. 

“Illustrious question indeed! for it is thus (by inquiry) 
men attain the condition of Buddha himself! 

“ To these questions the world-honoured one answered 
with his customary skill f Exercising the quality of “ Great 
Love” is the only method ! For the quality of such love is 
this, that it admits of no time or place where it may not be 
exercised. It is the possession of this quality which con- 
strains the Dragons 2 to collect the clouds and disperse the 
rain, and it is this which removes all opposing influences 
from amongst men ! . . . and besides this, by tlio repetition 
of sacred words (dharani) perfectly uttered, wfith the most 
exact precision, it is by these means that august spiritual 
influences are exercised, for the right government of the 
universe and the good of all creatures .... Thus the power 
of Love ou the part of the Dragons, causes the exercise of 
the same quality on the part of Buddha both towards 
Dragons and men.’ 

1 ihe original is Nan-to yau-pa ; Spence Hardy (M. B., 302) relates 
to us the story of Nandopananda and Mugalan. 

2 It appears from this that the function of the Dragon Rajah corres- 
ponded in this respect to that of the p«<J>eAi) 7 fpcT?js Zeis, just as the Scan- 
dinavian Ihor or Donan was the TtpirtK^pavyos Zt Is. 
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“ Now I, the Emperor, had from the first, with the greatest 
exactness both morning and evening performed my religious 
duties with a view to propitiate the Heavenly powers to 
grant rain for my people during the dry weather. It hap- 
pened that during several spring seasons there had been an 
interruption (fault) in the midst of the falling rain. Where- 
upon, all my subjects had recourse to the usual sacrifices for 
the purpose of securing a greater rain-fall, but alas ! with- 
out effect. 

“ Then, after deliberation in the ‘ Mow-seuh’ year of my 
reign (1778 a.d.), the President, Kin-Kan, respectfully in- 
formed me that the priests of the Nim-fa Temple had made 
a reasonable communication to him to the effect that they 
possessed a volume of the Pitakas called the ‘ Great Cloud- 
wheel rain-asking Sutra’, translated by a Doctor of the 
three Pitakas called Nalanda Yasa, and that if this Sutra 
were recited and prayer made for rain, doubtless its virtue 
would be made apparent. 

“ On this, I ordered the Secretary of the Sutra Library 
to get this volume carved and printed in the square charac- 
ter, like the Yadjrachhedika Sutra. In the preparation of it 
all the faults of the old Sutra were carefully corrected by an 
accurate comparison with the ‘ right use’ (original ?) ; and, 
moreover, prayer and worship were ordered to be made, with 
a*view that the old forms which had been so beneficial during 
former ages, might still be blessed for the desired end. 

“47th year of Kien Lung, 4th month, 1783 a.d.” 

Abstract of the Sutra. 

“ Thus have I heard : once on a time Buddha was dwell- 
ing in the Palace of Nanddpananda, the Naga Rajah ; he 
was located in the chamber of the beautiful Maui Gem (or, 
in the Mahatejas Mani Hall), in the midst of the precious 
Tower that surmounted the Great Cloud circle pavilion, with 
the Great Bikshus and all the Bddhisatwas gathered round 
him in a circle. And there were also present an endless 
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number of the great Xiiga Rajahs, to wit — Xanda Xaga 
Rajah, Upauanda Xaga Rajah, Sagara Xaga Rajah, Auavu- 
tapta Xaga Rajah, Manasvin Xaga Rajah, \ arouna Xaga 
Rajah, Takchaka Xaga Rajah, Ditarakeha Xiiga Rajah, 
Yasuki Xaga Rajah, Moutchilinda Xaga Rajah, Elapatra 
(Elapana) Xaga Rajah, Pindara Xiiga Rajah, Tcjasvin Xaga 
Rajah, and 171 others. 

“ Such were the chief Xiigas assembled on this occasion. 
But there were also an infinite number 1 of Lesser Xaga 
Rajahs, who came together and joined that assembly. Then 
the whole of these Dragon Kings rising from their seats, 
each one arranged his dress in the orthodox way, and then 
with the right knee bent to the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication, with their faces towards Bud- 
dha, 2 they offered to him every kind of Flower and in- 
cense, innumerable as to quantity, most excellent as to 
quality : this done, they presented also every kind of 
precious vestment, banners and canopies, with every de- 
scription of jewelled diadem, and pearl necklace, gem- 
embroidered silk and jewelled net-like waistband, and 
scattering above him jets of delicious perfumes, they per- 
formed every kind of joyous dance, and with their hands 
beating in unison they 3 sang his praises — till, possessed of 
one invincible purpose to honour him in the highest degree, 

1 Eighty-four ninnahutas ; 1 ninnahuta = lftftOOO naliutas. The ex- 
pression in the text is literally 84 lacs of nahutas, and a nahuta is 
10, 000,000, 000, 0i 10.000,000,000 ; therefore the number represented would 
be 84 x 100,000 x 10 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 . Vide Burnouf, In- 
trod ., p. 8.14. 

2 The phrase “yih-min” literally means “one face, - ’ but it also 
signifies “one while,” “one time”; but the meaning of this phrase 
(which is of very frequent occurrence) is best illustrated by the practice 
alluded to by l’rof. Banerjea, Hindu Philosophy, p. 457. “The prince 
entered the room, prostrated himself before his father, and then remained 
standing for several minutes."' 

3 Observe that the word here used for “ singing praises” corresponds 
to the Sanscrit “ark,” from which the Big or Rich Veda takes its name. 
1\ ith regard to the expression “ beating their hands in unison,” com- 
pare fig, 1, plate lxxiii, Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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they whirled round him in a circle' a hundred thousand 
times, and then suddenly halting they stood perfectly still, 
fixed in their attitude, with their faces bent in one direction. 
At this time, all the Dragons standing thus, prayed a com- 
mon prayer, and said : ‘ Oh, would that all the countless, 
boundless, inconceivably vast and various forms of sea- 
clouds (Dragons ?), passing from the innumerable worlds and 
filling space, would assemble here and bring their gifts and 
offerings thus to the countless Buddhas belonging to these 
various systems of worlds.’ 

“Then came the different 2 sea-cloud forms, brinennef with 
them their offerings wherewith to honour all the Buddhas, 
to wit, countless gems (mani), precious lion-thrones, jewelled 
trees, standards, canopies, net-work coverings, precious 
wheels, etc. 

“At this time, the eighty-four ninnaliutas of Dragon Kings 
having completed their prayer, they encompassed Buddha 
three times, and having performed an act of worship, they 
again stood erect. 

“ Then Buddha addressed all the Dragon Kings, and said : 
c Each one of you resume his seat .’ 3 

“ Then each one of the Dragon-Kings, having heard the 
words which Buddha spoke, returned, and in exact order 
sat down. 

“ Then in the midst of the assembly there was one Dragon 
King whose name was ‘ Wou-hien-chwong-yan-hai-wan-wai- 
tih-lun-koi’, the most mighty of all the Dragons in the vast 
chiliocosm of universes, who, by his mighty power of prayer 

1 Compare plate Ixxiii, fig. 2, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

1 I am quite unable to translate literally the exaggerated numeration 
employed in this passage. I am also in doubt as to the expression sea- 
clouds.” Sagara, which means “ the sea” in Sanscrit, also is the name 
of the Great Dragon of the Sea ; whether u sea-clouds” may mean the 
attendants of Sagara or not I cannot tell. We may recollect, however, 
that the expression Dalai,” e. gr., Dalai Lama, is also equivalent to 
■' sea” or “ ocean"; possibly the expression may mean “ infinite," both 
as to number and perfection. 

1 "Oil the Rajah giving tin outer, he tool a seat." llanerjea. ut supra. 
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(or by the strength of his vow), had obtained the privilege 
of avoiding the evil of different births, and had received his 
present Dragon Form. Desiring to pay his worship toTat- 
hagata, and to hear the true law, he had come to Jambudwipa 
and assumed his present shape. 

“ Then, rising from his seat, ho arranged his garments in 
the orthodox way, and bending on his knee with closed 
palms, he looked towards Buddha, and said : ‘ W orld-honoured 
one ! I have a doubt, and I would he satisfied by the wisdom 
of the all-wise Tathagata, if I might presume to state my 
difficulty/ 

“ Having said this, silently he kept his position. 

“ Then the world-honoured one addressed this mighty 
Dragon-King, and said : ‘ Great Dragon-King, whatever 
doubts you have, state them freely and interrogate me on 
the subject ; and I for your sake will distinguish and divide 
my speech, that you may have satisfaction and peace/ 

“ Having thus spoken, then the mighty Dragon-King 
above named, immediately asked Buddha as follows : ‘ If it 
be so, world-honoured one (Bbagavat), then tell me how it 
is possible for all the Dragon-Kings to escape the calamities 1 
that oppress them, and obtaining rest and release to expe- 
rience a sense of joy such as may issue in their giving to 
Jambudwipa such gentle rainfalls, as will nourish trees and 
herbs and grain, to the infinite delight and advantage of 
all men dwelling therein V 

" At this time, the world-honoured one having heard this 
query, addressed the Dragon-King, named above, and said: 
‘Well said! well said! it is with a view to the benefit of those 
sentient creatures that inhabit Jambudwipa, that your ques- 
tion is framed. Listen, then, and discriminate rightly what I 
now reply. I possess a law, which, if you are able perfectly 
to accomplish, then all your sorrows must terminate, and 
you possess unalloyed happiness. And what is this law ? it 
is called ‘ the practice of great Love’. If all you Dragon- 


Tor these calamities, vide Fo-koue-ki, p. 103. 
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Kings perform this law perfectly, then fire shall not bum 
you, nor water drown you, nor poison hurt you, nor knives 
cut you, etc . ; but you shall possess perfect peace.’ 

“ Again, there are certain Dharani which are called ‘ be- 
stowing rest and joy to all creatures’, by means of which 
you yourselves may find rest, and by the repetition of which 
fertile-giving showers may be made to fall for the growth 
and nourishment of trees, herbs, and grain. 

“ Then the Great Dragon- King above named, respectfully 
requested Buddha to repeat these joy-giving dharani. 

“ On this Buddha immediately complied, and recited them 
as follows : 

“ ‘ Tan-tchi-ta (Djeta ?) . 

To-lo-ni (Dharani). 

To-lo-ni (Dharani). 

Yeou-to-lo-ni (Udharani). 

San-po-lo-ti-sse-che (Sampratishta). 

Pi-che-ye (Vachya).’” 

[And so on ; these Dharani are transliterations from 
Sanscrit.] 

[Next follows a long recitation of the names of all the 
Tathagatas. Then a description of the Dragon Temple, the 
pictures of the four sorts of Dragons (i.c., with three, five, 
seven, and nine heads, respectively), and the arrangement 
of the flowers, fruits, lamps, and cakes. 1 Finally, the 
Dragons perform another ovation to Buddha, and depart.] 

[Amongst the names of the Naga Rajahs given in this 
Sutra is that of Kumbira (alligator or crocodile). This 
Naga is extensively worshipped in Japan at the present 
time as “ Compirah,” a Sea-God. It seems also to bo re- 
presented in plate 1, Tree and Serpent Worship.] 

' Closely resembling the arrangement of the Jewish Tabernacle. 
Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 55. 


FINIS. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 5. In reference to the name of the Topes at Varousha, it 
seems probable that Sang-teh represents the Sanscrit Santa, 
which is the equivalent of the Chinese “tsie-mie,” the common 
term for Nirvana (JuL, Methods, p. 20.) General Cunningham 
has suggested the same word for the origin of Sanehi ( Bkilsa 
Topes, 182). So that we may suppose these “Topes” to be 
monumental records of the Nirvana of certain eminent saints, 
whose relics they contain. 

P. 11. The Sura mani or Sun-gem is evidently the same as 
the Tchoula-mani of the Singhalese {vide Burnouf, Essai sur le 
Puli, p. 88). Clough (Pali Vocabulary, p. 110, 10) gives 
“ Sulam” as equal to a “ trident.” The origin of this ornament 
was probably from a “ three-forked” flame, denoting the region 
of the “Sun” or the “empyrtean” above the Sun. For a curious 
illustration of its use, vide the Pali inscription given by Burnouf, 
Lot p. 438, where the initial ornament is plainly the Sun with a 
t risnl or three-forked flame above it, and the object of its use 
would seem to be as an invocation of the “ highest.” Hence it 
crowns the gates at Sanehi, and is always used as a sacred 
symbol. For other references to its use, vide Lotus, 559, 609, 634. 

P. 12. For the interchange of “Dharma” and “Prakriti,” vide 
Hodgson’s Essays (Collected), p. 58. 

P. 16. For the use of the word “ Patience” in a Buddhist 
sense, as applied to the “ world of men,” vide, Wassilief, Boud- 
dltisme, § 140. 

P. 16. With reference to the energy that holds the world so 
that it cannot be moved, compare Vishnu Parana (Wilson), pp. 
215 and 650. 

P. 23. With reference to the use of the word “ Hri,” compare 
Lolita Vistam, p. 40, and Vishnu Parana, 210, n. 

P. 26. With reference to the healing words “ The identity of 
things i> the identity of differences,” etc., compare the singular 
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agreement found in the definition of the “Absolute” by a modern 
writer. “ The absolute is the non-difference of dilferends, the 
identity of being and the not-being.” ( Origin and Develop, 
of Christian Belief, vol, i, 289.) 

P. 41. The subtle principle spoken of as the “ ashta-vijnyana” 
is the “moi-spirituel” spoken of by Remnsat ( Fo-koue-ht , p. 155) 
as residing in the eighth viscera ; and hence called “ the know- 
ledge of the eighth viscera.” This belief, however, is described 
as that of the heretic Kapila. We have here another instance of 
the way in which later Buddhism became commingled with the 
teaching of the Sects. 

P. 66. Jemmara should doubtless be rendered Tama Rajah ; 
but the Chinese repeats the word for “ King” (wang), which 
makes it necessary to form a compound of the symbols. 

P. 66. For Pi-sha, Mr. Eitel (Handbook) gives Vaisali. 

P. 154. For the idea of “ one Nature,” consult Visit. Pur., 651. 

P. 181. Kasyapa, in his argument respecting the interval 
between giving up the body and assuming another, refers per- 
haps to the “period of dissolution.” Banerjea, Hindu Philos., 
210 . 

P. 187. For an explanation of Samata and Vipasana, vide 
Wassilief, pp. 141 and 320, n. 

P.291. “Blue-lotus-shaped eyes of Tathagata.” Compare the 
epithet of Vishnu, “Pundarikaksha.” Vishnu Purana, p. 2, n. 2. 

P. 384. In what I have stated respecting the meaning of 
“ Sarmanta muklia,” I do not doubt that this, in the first in- 
stance, was the original of the Chinese “ pou-men”; but what 
I suggest is, that this title was otherwise translated the “universal 
voice,” and so rendered by the Chinese “ Kwan-shai-yin.” 
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Abh&svara Heaven, 82, 109, 112 
Abhayagiri, 386, 387 j 

Abhayamdada, a name of Kwan-yin, 
386 

Abhidharma, 35, 36, 105 
Abhidharma-prakarana-sasana Sha- 
ster, 113 

Absolute Being, 276 
Agama Sutra, 104 

Airavana, the elephant of Sakra, 54 
Alaya vijnyana, hidden knowledge, 
125 

Akanishta Heaven, 47, 82 
Akchayamati, an interlocutor with 
Buddha, 389 
Atubala, a tree king, 37 
Ananda, first of the Srota-pannas, 
289, n. 

Amitabha Sutra, 117, 371, 387 
Anagamin, a condition of sanctity, 
191 

Anavatapta-Maga-rajah, 48 
Anger, a hindrance, 260 
Anitya Buies, 214 
Aparavitehi, 59 

Apsarasas, heavenly nymphs, 79 
Arupa-loka, 104 
Arya deva, 140, 371 
Asvakarna, a circular range of rocks, 
45 

Asamkheya, a vast number, 122 
Asaiigha, brother of Vasubandu, 
and founder of the later mystical 
school, 140 
Asoka, 139 

Asita, a Bishi, 131, 337 
Asvajit, 135 

Asuras, country of, 50, 266 
Asuras, kings of, 50, 51 
Asuras, war with Devas, 52 
Atapa, name of a Heaven, 82 
Atman (the universal essence), 124 
Avatamsaka Sutra (Buddhavatam- 
saka-nnma maha - vaipulya malm - 
yana Siitra), 4, 30. 16. 109, 116 
Avata (Arbuda i, name <>f a Hell. 63 


AvadSnas, allegories or parables, 
165, 166, etc. 

Avalokiteshwara, 282, 385 
Avitcni, the lowest Hell, 44, 57, 59 


Bala Deva, 51 

Barlaam and Joasaph, allusion to, 5 
Basita, a Brahmachari disputant 
with Gotama, 173 
Beauty of Buddha’s person, 290 
Bhadra Kalpa, character of, 16 
Bhavagra, the summit of the uni- 
verse, 16 

Bhikshu, a mendicant priest, 208, 
209 

Bhavaviveka and the Asura cavern, 
140 

Bimbasara Bajah, 25S 
Black-pebble Hell, GO 
Bodhi mandala, 133, n. 
Bodhisatwas, names of, 2S7, 378 
Bodhisatvapitakam, name of a Sutra, 
101 

Brabma-kayika Heaven, 82 
Brahma purohita Heaven, 94 
Buddhism, in what sense an athe- 
istic system, 152 

Buddha-vachana, name for Scrip- 
tures in Nipal, 3S7 
Bubbling-filth hell, 60 


Cbakravarti Bajah, 22, n., 128 
Chakra Mountains, the external 
girdle of rocks enclosing the 
world, 45 

Chat ur-maha -rajahs, 53 
Chiliocosm, the Great, 101 
Chi-kai, name of a Chinese priest 
151 

Chi-kai's school. 245 
Chi-kwan, name of a treatise by 
Chi-kai, 250 
Chakra, a Kishi, 557 
Chandalas, l’jnah*, 359 
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Chunda, gift of, 137 
Comparative lustre of Devas, 87 


Dante, allusions to, 6, 60, n. 
Dharma, used for Prakriti, 12 ( Hodg- 
son’s Essays, 58), 130 
Djfi&na Prasthana Shaster, 16, 79,83 
Dharma rajah, 18 
Dirghagama Sutra, 36, 37, 80 
Death, signs at the time of, 41 
Dhyana Heavens, 91, 105 
Deer Park at Sarnath, 134 
Different works traditionally re- 
ferred to Buddha, 136 
Dhammapada, a celebrated Sutra, 
188 

Dhuta Pules, 256, n. 

Dhyana, condition, 267, n. 
Dharmakaya, spiritual body, said 
to be the same as Adi Buddha 
(Csoma Korosi), 281 
Dharani, magic formula, 3S9 
Dritarashtra-Deva-rajah, 72 


Earthquakes, causes of, 47 
Ekasringa, name of a Rishi, 260 
Ekottarikdgama Sutra, 110 


Pacing the east, 6 
Fa-kai, force of this expression 
(darmadhatu), 12, 13 
Faith, 32, 375 

Fo-in-kwong (name of a jewel), 46 
Frontier Hells, 65 
Food of the Devas, 88 
Forty-two sections, Sutra of, 188 
Fragrant Ocean, 121 


Gandharvas, 72, 259 

Garudas or golden-winged birds, 50 

Gathas, 156, 158, 241, 243, 262, 263 


Hell, names of, 56, 63 
Himavat, 21 
Hi-shai Siitra, 35 
Hu speech (Ouigour), 18 

Jambudwipa, 17, 21, 35 
Issadura range of mountains, 45 
Jemmarajah i Varna), 63, 05 
Jambuka, name of a wind circle, 1 Ol 
Jetavana. the Academus <»t the 
Buddhists, 291 


Jin-ch’au, name of Chinese author, 
10, 13 


Kalpa, a period of time, 1 05 
Kalpas, various sorts, 105 
Kalabingka, name of a bird, and a 
sort of jar, 332 

Kala- Sutra, the name of a Hell, 
58, 61 

Kamavakya, a Pali work, 253, n. 
Kama loka, 88 

Kanishka, a patron of Buddhism, 

387 

Kaou-tsung, third emperor of the 
Tang dynasty, 2 
Kapila, a Eishi, 337 
Kapila, name of a place, 127 
Karavika, a circular range of rocks, 45 
Kaundinya, name of a disciple, 157 
Ko>ha Shaster, 22 
Kurudwipa, the northern continent, 
23 

Kumarajiva, a celebrated translator, 
278 

Kumbhandas, a sort of ogre, 72 
Kusika, a name of Sakra, 79 
Kwan-yin, same as Avalokitesbwara, 
121, 383, 391 

Kwan-yin, the Eescuer or Saviour, 

388 

Kwan-Lun Mountains, 20, 21 


Lalita Vistara, 13 
Lau-tan Sutra (pindadhana ?), 47, 
110 

Legend of Sabya, 130 
Li-jun, name of a jewel, 46 
Litchavis, 137 

Liturgy of Kwan-yin, 396 ; simi- 
larity to Eastern Liturgies, 397, 
401-409 

Lotus of the Good Law, 3, 12, 99, 
273 


" ' * size of, 2 

6 

Aianaraurava neu, t>i 

Moon, palace of, 68 

Maha Brahma rajah, 93 

Mara Rajah, 93 

Malic shwara, 9 1 

Marks of decadence, 97 

Madvamagama Siitra, 111 

Malm Kalpa, 111, 115 

Maya, mother of Siikya, 131 

Meditation, a religious exercise, 156 
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Maha-pari-nirvana Sutra, allusions 
to, 160-180 

Mieh-tsang Rules, 238 
Manual of Shamans, 240 
Maha-prajna-paramita -hridaya - Su- 
tra ( otherwise called Bhagavati 
prajiia pdramita hridaya), 279 
Megasika, a writer, 285 
Manjusri, a Bodhisatwa, 287, 323 
Matangi, women of bad fame, 2S9 
Maha-purusha lakshana, marks of 
a great man, 290 

“Master of the House,” allegory of, 
308, 315 
Mysticism, 370 

Mudra, a manual act in the recita- 
tion of secret words, 410 
Mystical Pantheism, final accom- 
modation of the Buddhist system, 
410, ss. 


Nan-ts’ang, southern collection of 
Sacred Books, 2 

Nyaya-Anusara Shaster, 35, 36, 1 10 
Nemindhara, range of mountains, 45 
Naga-rajahs, land of, 48; names of, 
417, ss 

N&gas, different sorts of, 48, 49; 

worship of, 415 
Narakas, 57 

Niravata (Nivarbuda), name of a 
Hell, 63 

Narakas, emerging from, 65 
Nirmanarati Heaven, 82 
Names of Heavens, 95 
Nirvana Sutra, 99 
Nanda, gift of, 1 33 
Nirvana, idea of, 154, 172 
Nissagiya-pachittiya rules, 215 
Nirgrantlias, heretics who covered 
themselves with ashes, 323 
Nalanda, convent of, 371 
Nagardjuna, a scholastic writer, 
371 


Peh-ts’ang, northern collection of 
Sacred Books, 2 
Pratimoksha, 7, 189, 2C4 
Prajiia, used for Prakriti or Matter, 
15 

Prabhapala Bodhisatwa, 18, 19 
Pou-yao-king ( Lalita Vistara), 19, n. 
Pabbata-rajahs, 20, n., 107, n. 
Prasi'najit Rajah, 40, 309 
Passion-nature, 43 
Pratapana Hell, 62 
Pretas, 66, 67 


Pisatchas, 72 

Paradise of the four Kings, 74 
Paramitas, six, 119, n., 353 
Places where Buddha taught, 135 
PaMsa flower, 137 
Pari-nirvana, 138 

Primitive Buddhism, a system of 
morals, 145 

Purna, a Brahmachari, 182 
Parajika Laws, 209 
Pachittiya Rules, 221 
Phatidesaniya Rules, 231 
Prajna-piiramita Sutras, 275, 278 
Paramiti, a writer, 2S5 
Purnamaitrayani Putra, 344 
Potaloka (Potaraka), a possible cor- 
ruption of Bodhi and Aloka, 386 
Pho-mim (pou-men), a section of 
the Lotus of the Good Law, called 
Sarmantamukha, 389 


Reasonable medium, 24 
Rishis or Genii, 29, 30, 31 
Rain-asking Sutra (maha megha, n. 

m. y. Sutra), 49, 416 
Raurava Hell, 59, 61 
Rahat, supernatural power of, 191 
Return of good for evil, 193 
Religion, practice of, 201, 203 
Restlessness, a hindrance, 264 
Riihulabhadra, 371 
Rupa-Loka, name of a series of 
Heavens, 84, 85 


Sravaka, a heaven, 252 
Sekkhiya Rules, 233 
Sanghadisesa Rules, 210 
Sanchi or Siinti Tope, 5 
Swabhiivika school of Buddhism, 11 
Suddhavasa Devas, 16, 107 
Sahalokadhatu, the great chilio- 
cosm, 16, 121 

Saddliarma-prakasa-sasana Sutra 
(mistake for Saddharma smiriti- 
upasthana Sutra ; Julien, Con- 
cordance Sinico-Samskrite, 694), 
21 

Sanscrit letters, 22, 23 
Sugata, 29 

Suraugama Sutra, defined in Chi- 
nese as the fixed (kin-ku) point 
of all things (Sansc. Dhruva); a 
Sutra of the Great Vehicle, 39, 284 
Sume or Sumeru, 44 
Sudarsana range of mountains, 45 
Sagara rajah, a Naga-King, 46, 49 
Sun-treasure-great -jewel, 46 
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Sura-skandka, 51 
Sakra-rsvjali, 52 
Size of different beings, 55 
Sarvastavadaks, 57, GO 
Sanjiva Hell, 57 
Sanghata Hell, 61 
Sun, palace of, 68 
Stars, palace of, 71 
Stars, size of, 71 
Sudarsana, 76 
Subliakritsa Heaven, 82 
Size and longevity of Devas, 83 
Skandkas, names of, 97, n. 
Samyuktagama Sutra, 102 
Su varna - prabhasa (Kin-kwong- 
ming). name of a Sutra, 102, 101 
Samvartta Kalpa, 113 
Sukhavati, Paradise of, 118, 121, 
377, 378 

Sakyas, race of. 1 26, 127 
Santi, gift of, 133 
Sariputra, 135, 2S3, 3S0 
Sena, a Brahmacbari, 175 
Sakradagamin, a condition of sanc- 
tity, 191, 194 
Sila, 255 

Silmadhi, a state of spiritual ecstasy, 
255 

Sloth, a hindrance, 262 
Scholasticism, system of the Abid- 
harma, 274 

Sunyata, a state of void, used by 
scholastics to symbolise “ uncon- 
ditioned existence,” 283 
Stavirah, duty of, 2SS 
Seat of the eye and the mind, argu- 
ment respecting, 291-309 
Savakara, 323 
Sravasti, a city, 337. 

Speech (Yach), manifestation of the 
Supreme, 374 

Sarmanta mukha, translation of by- 
Chinese, 1st Pou-men; 2nd Kwan- 
shai-yin, 384 

Sagara, a Dragon King, 417 


Tae Tsung, second emperor of the 
Tang Dynasty — 627 650 a d., 2 
Trisul ornament ; called in Pali 
“ tchouhimani,” copied originally 
from the shape of a three-forked 
flame i Lotus, 559), 11 
Tsung-ling mountains, 20 
Tusita Heaven, 47, 83, 89 
Tapana Hell, 58, 62 
Thirty-three Heavens, description 
of. 75 


The three worlds, consecutive ac- 
count of, 81 

Topes, mode of constructing, 129 
Tree and serpent worship, name of a 
work, 131, n. 132 

Trapuska and Bhallika, gift of, 133 
The four Truths, 155-160 
Ten evils and ten virtues, 192 
Tian-ta’i, a district in China, cele- 
brated as the residence of Clii-Kai, 
215 

Tai-theen, a Chinese writer, 279 ; 
his method, 280 

Tsing-tu-wan, a work relating to 
Amitabha, 374 

Tchundi, same as Maritehi Deva, 412. 
The Dharaniof Tchundi, 412 

Yessantara Jataka, 5 
Yibaska-Skasta, 39 (composed by 
JIanOrhita) 

Yinayaka, range of mountains, 45 
Upananda Naga Rajah, 49 
Yirudhata Devarajah, 72, 77 
Yirupakslia Devarajah, 72 
Yaisravana Devarajah, 72, 77 
Yasavartin Devas, 82 
Yrihatphala Heaven, 82 
Urupaka, name of a wind circle. 101 
Yairojana, name of a Buddha, 122, 
124, 373 

Universe, infinite expanse of, 123 
Yasubandhu, 140 
Yatsa-putra, a Brahmachari, 185 
Yipasana and Samata, conditions of 
mind, 187 

Yehiclcs, little and great, 253 
Unbelief, a hindrance, 265 
Vajra-ckkedika Sutra, 275, 277 
Yimalakirti Siitra, 377 
Yagishwara Deva, 385 

Wang-Puh, 10, 13 
Wan-leili, 10 

Worship, objects of, 147, 148 
Wu-tsing-tsze, a Chinese writer, 279 
World-honoured, a title of Buddha, 
sometimes rendered from the 
Sansc Bkagavat, “ Lord of the 
world ” (Spence Hardy, M.B., 313) 
298, Ac. 

Yung-loh; third Emperor of the 
Ming dynasty, 1410 A.D., 2, 393 
Yajiiailatta, 27, 355 
Yugandara mountains, 45 
Yakshas, 52 
Yama, Heaven, 82, 89 
Y.inas, the three, 100 n 
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Chang-ngai-shan, Vinayaka Moun- 
tains, 45 

Chen-lo-wang, Tama rajali, 63 
Che-po-lo, Siivara, an A sura king, 51 
Che - leou - to - pin - chi - tai - keou -chi, 
Srutavimsatikoti, 378 
Che-ma-ta, Samata, a Kule of Life, 
187 

Chen-na Dhyana, 353 
Che-po-tien, Jiva Deva, 311 
Che-hwa, Palasa flower, 137 
Cheou-lo, Tchuda (?), name of a 
celestial residence, 72 
Che-lun, Saddharma samparigraha 
Shaster (r), 117 

Che-kwoh-tien-wang, Dritarashtra 
Elijah, a celestiafKing, 72 
Ch’en fau, Jambudwipa, 19 
Che-mo-lo, Chamra (?), 35 
Chi to-lin, Jetavaua, a garden near 
Sravasti, 135 

Chi-shau-lin, Sesliavana, a grove 
near the Ganges, 135 
Chi-kiu, Chega (?), an island, 37 
Chi-cliuh-shan, Isadara Mountains. 
45 

Chi-ti-shan, Jiemindliara Moun- 
tains, 45 

Chi-ka-lu-shan, Chakra Mountains 
(Sakwala), 45 

Chi-fau-chwong, Jambuketu, a 
Naga-B.-ijah, IS 

Chi-to-lo-lin, Chitravana, an ar- 
moury, 53 

Ching-shih-lun, Satyasiddha vya- 
karana Shaster, 59 
Chi-ch’a-ma-na, Sikshamana, 226 
Chong-song, Gey as, a species of 
Composition, 136 

Chun-to, Chunda, name of a man, 
137 

Chung-hoh, Sangliata, a Hell, 59 
Chun-tai, Tchundi (Iliirga), 411 
Clning-hioh-fah, Sekkliiya-dharma, 
2U6 


Fa-loh-tien, Nimala Heaven, 81 
Fah-lo-ehe-lo, Varshra (■'), 35 
Fan-chong-tien, Brahma parishadya 
Heaven, 84 

Fan-kang-king, Bramajala Sutra, 21 
Fan-tien, Brahma, 22 
Fan-fu-tien, Brahma purohita Hea- 
ven, 84 

Fan-pih-kung-tih-lun, 40 
Fan-sun-lung-wang, Vasuki-naga- 
riijah, 48 

Fa-yan-king, Avatamsaka Sutra, the 
same as the Buddhavatamsaka 
8utra, a work of Xagaijuna, 30 
Fei-siang-tien, Asangisattva Hea- 
ven, 98 

Fong-song, Gathas, a species of 
composition, 136 

Fu-yu-tai, Vide, the Eastern con- 
tinent, 36 

Fu-tan-na, Putanas, stinking ogres, 
72 

Fu-lo-na-mi-to-lo-ni-tsze, Purna 
Maitrayaniputra, 287 
Fuh-t’sa, Buddha kshetra, 116 
Fuh-ts’ang, Buddha pitakanigraha 
Sutra, 136 

Hai-Theen. the Palace of Sagara, 135 
Han-li-na, Krina v ?l, an island, 37 
Han-pi-lo, Kavara, an Asura city. 

o L 

Heh-siiing, Kalasutra, a Hell, 58 
Hich-li, Hri, a magic sound, 23 
Hien-tsong-lun, Abidliaruia praka- 
rana sasana, 1 13 

Hi-shai-king, Shrishti Khanda (?), 
35 

Hing, Sanskara, 283 
Ho-niu-liu-to, Aniruddha, name of 
a Eahat, 39 

Ilou-ming-p’ou-sak, Prabhapala Bo- 
dhisatwa, 18 

Houo-kwoh, Glioiir or Ghur. name 
of a country. 20 
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Hung, Simyata, 282 
Hwa-man, Suraskandha (?), an 
Asura king, 51 

I-lo-siang-wang, Airavana hasti 
rajah, 54 

I-lo-poh-na, Elapana, a Naga Elijah, 
420 

In-pen -king, Maha-nidana Sutra ( ?), 
39, 58 

In-kwo-king, 97 
In-tai-li, Indra, 78 

Jih-tien-tsze, Surya Deva pntra, 53 

Ka-chi-na, Katina cloth, 2 1 6 
Ka-lan-to-chou-lin, Karanda venu 
vana, 135 

Ka-pi-lo (the city of), Kapila, for 
Ka-pi-lo-su-to (Shing-tau-ki, sic), 
“ the city of very excellent merit,” 
19 

Ka-lam-fau, Kadamba, a great Tree, 
36 

Ka-lau-lo, Garuda, golden-winged 
bird, 50 

Ka-lau-to-i, Kaladitya, 378 
Kan-ta-p’o, Gandharvas, celestial 
nymphs, 72 

Keou-mo-lo-chi, Kumarajiva, 378 
K’i-fung, Kukkutapadagiri, 138 
Kia-to-yen-na, Katyayana, 378 
Kia-ye, Kasyapa, 80 
Kiau-liang-sheou-ming-king, 58 
Kiau-hwan, Eaurava, a Hell, 59 
Kiao-tchin-ju, Ajnata Kaundinya, 
135 

Kie-mo, Sangha-kamma 216 
Kih-wou-kan, Aparavitchi, a Hell, 
59 

Kih-jeh, Pratapana, name of a Hell, 
57 

Ki-king, Ganikl, 200 
Kin-slien-shan, Sudarsana Moun- 
t tins, 45 

Kin-loh, Stavara, the Earth God, 133 
Kin-kwong-ming-king, Suvarna pra- 
bhasa Sutra, 73 

Kin-ku lin, Salavana, a grove, 135 
Kin-ho, Hiranyavati, a river, 137 
Kin-po-lo, Kumbira, a Naga Eaiah 
423 

Kin-kong-king, Yiljra chhedika 
Sutra, 277 

Kin-kang-shau, Vajra pani, a Yak- 
sha, 75 

Kin-tai, Ghanta, a great Tree, 36 
Km-lun-wang, Suvarna-Chakra- 
vartti-Kajah, 22 


Kin-ka-shin-nin, the Devi Ganga, 39 
Kio-to, Upagupta, a Patriarch, 139 
Kiu-she, Kusinagara, a city, 138 
Kiu-t’an, Gotama, a name of Bud- 
dha, 173 

Kiu-shi-lo, Gochira, 378 
Kiu fan-po-ti, Gavampati, 378 
Kiu-chi, Koti, a number, 58 
Kiu-mau-to-hwa, Kumuda flower, 
45 

Kiu-lou, Kuru(dwipa), 23 
Kiu-she-lun, the Kosha Shaster 
(Abhidharma Kosha Shaster, 20 
vols., work of Yasubhandu (Jul.), 
22 

Kiu-li-po, Kaurava (?), 38 
Kiu-ye-ni, Godhanya, the Western 
Continent, 36 

Kiu-she-ka, Kusika, a name of 
Sakra, 78 

Kiu-fan-po-ti, Gavampati, 39 
Kiu-pan-cha, Kumbhandas, lurking 
ogres, 72 

Kiuen-soh-king, ? Brahmajala, 
Sutra, 71 

Kiu-lu-she, Kr6sa (Kos), a distance, 
71 

Kiu-pi-lung-wang, Gopala naga 
raja, 135 

Ku-cha-che-ma-li, the Kutasalmali 
tree, 50 

Kwan-fo-san-mui-king, Buddhanu- 
smritti Samadhi Sutra, 62 
Kwan-tseu-tsai, Avalokiteshwara, 
2S2 

Kwan-ting-king, Murddhdbhishikta 
Sutra, or Sapta Tathagata piirva 
pranidhana visesha vistara Sutra 
(vide Jul., Jour. Asiat., Nov. 1849, 
sub. 308), 91 

Kwang-kwo-tien, Yhrihatpliala 
Heaven, 82 

Kwong-ming, Dyutimana, an Asura 
city, 51 

Kwong-yin-tien, Abhasvara Heaven, 
82 

Lau -tan-king, Pindadhana Sutra ( ?). 
47 

Leng-ka-ting, Lafikagiri, 135 
Li-ti, the land of the Litchhavis 
(Vaisali), 137 
Lih-sliai, 36 
Lih-shai-king, 

Li-pa-to, Eevata, 378 
Lo-ch’a, Eakshasa, 35 
Lo-leou, Eiihu, an Asura king, 51 
Lon-ye-yuen, Mrigadava (Deer- 
park), 134 
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Loung-pi-ni-youen, Lumbini gar- 
den, 131 

Lu-ch’i, Kalandahrada, 135 
Lu-slie-na, Eosiana or Eojana, 124 


Ma-shing, Asvajita, a Eishi, 135 
Ma-na-sze, Manasvin, a Naga Eajab, 
420 

Ma-kieh, Makara, a marine monster, 
56 

Ma ye, Maya, tbe wife of Suddbd- 
dana and mother of Buddha, 19 
Ma-i-sban, Asvakarna Mountains, 
45 . 

Ma-ming, Asvagoska, a Patriarch, 
140 

Ma-ta-kanin, Matangi, Pariah 
women, 288 

Mi-kia-sih-ka, Meghasika, name of 
a man, 285 

Mih-tsang, Adkikarana-samata, 206 
Mi-yen, Ganka vyuka, a work so 
called, 136 

Mi-heou-kong, Markatahrada, a 
tank, 135 

Mi lai-fuh, MAitreya Buddha, 1 1 5 
Mo-ho kiu-chi-lo, Mahiikauchtila, 
287 

Mo-na-to, MAnatta, a penance, 211 
Mo-kie-tai, Magadha, 135 
Mo-lo-po-sieun, MAravasanam, 84 
Mo-hi-shau-lo, Mahesvara, 94 
Mo-wang, Mara rajah, the Devil, 73 
Mo-ho-ka-ye, Mali a KAsyapa, 39 
Mo-jo-mo-tien, Mara or his Devas 
(this may be the right transla- 
tion, or as it is in the text), 47 
Mo-ha-kie-piu-na, Maliakappkina, 
378 

Muh-kien-lin-tsun, Arya MAudga- 
lyayana, 76 

Muh-chin-lin-to, Muchilinda, a 
Naga EAjah, 120 


Nai-lo-ka, Naraka (Hell), 57 
Nan to, Nanda, a nagarAjah, 50 
Nan • to - yeou - po - nan, N andopa- 
nanda, 418 

Nieh, Karma, i. e., works, the arbi- 
ter of our future condition, 34 
Nie - po -cha -pih - king, Ivarma-vi- 
bhaga-Sfitra, 4 ', 86 
Ngan, Om, a sound to be pronounced 
from the bottom of the diet 
(stomach) without opening the 
lips (in the first place, as it would 
seem, “a groan not to be uttered,” 


in contemplation of the Majesty 
of the Unseen), 23 
Ngo-kwei, a Preta, 66 
Ni-lai-ye, Niraya (Hell), 56 
Ni-lien-chen-na-ho, the NAiranjana 
Eiver, 22 

Ni-li-fau-to, Nirarbuda, a Hell, 63 
Ni-sa-chi-po-yeh-to, NissaggiyA- 
pachittiya, 206 
Ni-sse-tan, NisAdin (?), 231 


O-ck’a-eh’a, the teetli-ckattering 
Hell, 63 

O-fan -po-lo, Avambra (?), 25S 
O-fau-to, Arhuta, a Hell, 63 
O-kan-lian, Hahaha, a Hell, 63 
O-kom-king, Agama Sutra, 39 
O-ka-ni-cha-tien, Akanishta Hea- 
veu, 47, 82 

O-lam ka lan, Arada Kalarna, a 
Eishi, 134 

Om yuen, Amravana, 135 
Om-po lo, Amhala, a great tree, 37 
O-mi-to-king, AmitAbha Sutra. 117 
O-na p'o-ta-to, Anavatapta, a N.iga- 
rAjah, 50 

O-na-p’o-ta to-lung wang, AuAva 
t A p t a -N aga - E . ij a h . -48 
O pi-tan-luu, Abhidharma Shaster, 
35 

O pi, Avitchi, a Hell, 4 4 
O po-po, Havava, a Hell, 63 
O-sou-lo, Asura, a Demon, 50 
O-sse to-sien, the Eishi Asita, 131 

Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-to-sin-king, Bhaga- 
vati prajhpAramitA hridava Sutra, 
279 

Pau-to-li-to-yuh,thePundaraIIell,t6 
Pen-hing-king, for Po-pen-hing- 
king, the first version of the La- 
lita Vistara, or History of Buddha , 
between the years 70 and 76 a.d. 

( vide Lai. Korcauxl xvii,n.),l8 

Pen-seng, Jatakas. 136 
Pen-sse, Itivrittakas, 136 
Pho-men. Samanta inukha (rendered 
into Chinese by Kwau-shai-vin ), 
384 

Pi-ni. VinAya, 205 
Pi-li-ye, Virya, 353 
ri-po-shie-ua, Vipasana, a Enle of 
ascetic life), 1S7 

Pi-ye, Papiyau (the Wicked one!. 
137 

Pi-lu-ehe-na-ju-lai, Vairojana Ta 
t ha gat a. 12 4 
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Pi-she-che, Pisatohas, retherial spi- 
rits, 72 

Pi-lai-to, Pretag, famishing ghosts, 
72 

Pi-lo-nai, Benares, a city (V airanasi), 
135 

Pi-ye-sien, Tyasa Eishi, 78 
Pi-she, Vaisya, a easte, 40 
Pi-mo-ehi-to-lo, Vemiichitra, an 
Asura Elijah, 59 
Pi-sha, Viiisali ( Eitel 1 , 06 
Pin-po-sha-lo-wang, Bimbasara Eli- 
jah, 258 

Pin-]o-tsing-tien, Sabkukritsna, 
Heaven, 82 

Pin-teou-lu, Pindola, a Budhisatwa, 
378 

Po-chu-pou-sak, the discriminative 
title of a Boilisatwa about to be 
born into the world, and to be- 
come a Buddha, 18 
Po-li-mie-tai, Papamiti, a Transla- 
tor, 285 

Po-lo-im-to, Paramita, 353 
Po-li-po-sha, Pravasa, a penance, 
211 

Po-sze-ch'a-fan-cki, Basita Brakma- 
chari, 173 

Po-lo-i. Parajika, 205 
Po-lo-ti-ti-ehe-ni, Phatidesani, 200 
Po-tan-lo-ka, Potaraka, or PotalOka, 
135 

Po-li, Bhallika, a .merchant, 133 
Po-nan-to, Cpananda, a Xaga, 39 
Po-sha-lun, Vibaslia Shaster, 39 
Po-sih-nie-wang, Prasenajit Eajak. 
40 

Po-shan-yen, Vaijayanta, a celestial 
palace, 75 

Po-lo-men, Brahman, a caste, 40 
Po-kiu-lo, Yakula, 378 
Po-lau-na, Varuna, a Xaga Rajah, 
420 

Po-«eou-kih, Vasuki, a Saga Eajah, 
420 

Po-to-ma-ti-yuh, the Padma Hell, 
63 

Po-sse-ni-wang, Prasenajit Elijah, 
135 

P’o-ka-p’o-sien, (?) Bhagava Eishi, 
71 

Pou-sah-chn-t’ai-king, 55 
Pou-sa-tsang-king, Bodhisatvapit- 
akam, 101 

Pu-t’au, Baddalata, name of a plant 
110 

Puh-tso-tien, Avriha, Heaven, 82 
Puh-liu-i-kiau, Hinayana, the in- 
complete mode of Sail ation, 92 


Pnh-to-ma-hwa, Padma, flower, 45 
Puh-kwo-kin-chi, Maharddhipriipta 
Garuda, 55. [I think this more 
probable than the rendering “ Ma- 
liiikaya,” as “pukkwo” corre- 
sponds to “ Aprapta.”] 

Sa-po-to-lun, Sarvilstivada Shaster, 
57 

San-fah-to-king,Tridharmaka Sutra, 
64 

San-ma-to, Sammata, the first 
monarch, 1 1 2 

San? kia-po-shi-sha, Samghadisesa, 
2u6 

Shah-ka-lo-lung-wang,Sagara-naga- 
rajah, 46 

Sha-pi-ka-lo, Savakara, 288 
Sha-men, Shaman (a general title 
for all ascetics, not confined to 
Buddhists), 47 

Shang-hien, Uttarabhadra, name of 
a celestial residence, 72 
Shau, Vedanii, one of the Skandhas, 
or elements of limited existence, 
283 

Shau-hou-kwoh-kai-king, Maha-sa- 
hasra-mandala-sutra, (?) 42 
She-yeh, Sikin, a Bramarajah, 94 
Sh e-chi, Sachi, the wife of Sakra, 
78 

She-li-fuh, Sariputra, a disciple of 
Buddha, 56 

She-lo, Sila, a paramitd, 353 
Shei-wei, Sravasti, a city, 135 
Shen-kin, Sndarsana, a celestial re- 
sidence, 72 

Sken-ming, Sabdavidyii, 131 
Sheng-wang, Sravaka, a hearer, 39 
Shen-kiai-king, Vibasha vinaya ( ?) 
80 

Sheou-to-lo, Siidra, a caste, 40 
Sheou-ling-yen-king, Surangama Su- 
tra. [A Siitra treating upon the 
Highest Doctrine, and therefore 
compared to the region called 
Svar-loka, bet ween the sun (Surya) 
and the fixed point Dkruva (the 
Pole-star) ; this region was sym- 
bolised by a circle with a three 
pointed flame (sulam) above it, 
hence the name.] 27. 

Shill, Vijmina, a skandha, 283 
Shuii-cliiiig-li-lun, Nyiiya anu.-iira 
Shaster, a work by Saiighabhailra, 
«3t> 

Sliun-joh-to-shin, Sunyata Deva, 30 
Sli4\iin^-chi-shaii, Yugafjdara Muun- 
tuiucj, 15 
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Siau-tsai-king, 71 
Siang, Sanjna, 283 
Siang lung, Elephant-Dragon, Air- 
avanakasti-rajah, the steed of 
Sakra, 53 

Sien-ni-fan-chi, Sena Bramachari, 
175 

Sih, Eupa, 282 

Sing-man, Djv'otiskandlia (f), an 
Asura city, 5 1 

Sing-pi-kiu-ni, the Bhikslmni Prak- 
riti, 359 

Sioue-shan, Snowy Mountains, Him- 
avat, 21 

Siu-po-to-lo, Subhadra, 137 
Sse-fen-liu, Dkarmaguptavinaya, 56 
Sse-wang, Chaturmakarajaks. The 
four kings who keep watch over 
the world [i. e , the four seasons], 
53 

Sse-yik, Tehintavardana (?), 136 
Su-po-tai, Subhiiti, 2S7 
Su-ta-na-ehe-sui-ying. The miracu- 
lous history of Sudana (vessantara 
jataka), 136 

Su-to-han, Srotapanna, the first 
degree in Buddhist sainthood, 79 
Su-to, Sudii, heavenly nectar, 74 
Su-mi, Sumeru, a fabulous moun- 
tain, 35 

Ta-tsi-king, ( ? ) Mahasamyukta 
pitaka Siitra, 71 

Ta-O-pi, Mahavitchi, a Hell, 59 
Ta-kiau-hwan, Maharaurava, a Hell, 
59 

Ta-fa-tien, Nirmanarati, Heaven, 
58 

Ta-yun-tsing-yu-king, Mahamegka- 
nama-makayana Siitra, 49 
Ta-lun, Mahavibasha 8haster, 93 
Ta - tchong - pou, Mahasanghika, 
school, 92 

Ta-pi-fan-to-li, HahAkaruna punda- 
rika, 136 

Tai-tih, Bhadanta, a term of respect 
to a priest, 205 

Tai-wei, Trapusha, a merchant, 133 
Tai-sbuh, Makamaya, 131 
Tai-teoudai-ch'a, Ditarasa, a Naga 
r.ijah, 50 

Tai-teou-lai-ch’a Ditarakclra, a X.iga 
rajah, 420 

Ta'n-pou, Dharma gupta, school, 
206 

Tan-na, Dana, 353 
Tan-lnva, Udumbara, flower, 131 
Tang-hwoh, Samdjiva, name of a 
Hell, 57 


Tcliang-o-hom, Dirghagama, the 
digha nikayo of the South, 35 
Tchen-to-lo, Chandala, 283 
Tchen-tai-tai-po, Kskanti Deva, 
S.ikya’s teacher, 131 
Tchi-to-lun, 86 

Tching-fa-nin-ehu-kirg, Saddharma 
smrityupastkana Sutra [ipioted 
frequently in this work as the 
Saddharma prakasa sasana Siitra, 
as though the same as the Sadd- 
harma ppakasini of the southern 
school, but incorrectly], 21 
Telrong-in-king, Antarabhava Su- 
tra C- 1 , 92 

Teou-lo, Tula, tree, 230 
Theou-to, Dluita, certain Eules, 256 
Tien-king, Devavrata, name of a 
celestial residence, 72 
Tien-tsin, Vasubandu, 140 
Tien-jin-kin-twan, the Deva Kin- 
twan, but more probably “ the 
assembly of Devas.” For the force 
of Tien-jin. consult Jill. II. 200, n. 
For the assembly of Deva- referred 
to, consult Lahta-Vistara, p. 13, 
Is 

Ti-shi, SAkra rajah, 52 
Ti po-pou-sah, Aryu Deva, 110 
Ti-tsang-king, Kckitigarbha Sutra, 
59 

Tih-ch’a-ka, Takchala, a XAga BA- 
jab, 420 # 

To- wan, Ytiisravana, a Devarajah, 
72 

To-li, Trayastrinslias, the Heaven 
of Sakra, 52 

Toui-la-lun, Abidharma Sbaster, 1 17 
Tou-cbi-tien, Tusita, Heaven, 47 
Tsan-ti, Kshanti, 35.3 
Tsang-chang, Virudhala, a Deva- 
lajah, 72 

Tsang - yih - king, Ekottarikagaina 
Sutra, 1 1 0 

Ts’a-li-tsun, Arya Kskatriyas, 2S8 
Tsa - sin - king, Samyuktabidliarma 
hridaya Siitra, 113 
Tsali-u, Yiriipaska, a Devarajah, 72 
Ts’a-li, Tshatriya, a caste, 40 
Tsieou-ling, Gridhrakuta, 135 
Tsin ■ fan - wang, Suddhodanarajah, 
the Father of Sakya Buddha, 19 
Tsing-ku-tien,Suddhavasa devas, 107 
Tsung- chi - king, Dk.irani Siitra, 
perhaps the same as the Dkarani- 
pitaka, 23 

Tuh-tsze-fan-clii, Vatsaputra Bra- 
machari, 185 

Tu-slii-tien, Tusita. Heaven, '1 
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Un-hioh, Pratyeka (Buddha), 93 

Wai-kwong, Tejasvin, a Saga Ea- 
jah, 420 

"Wang-she, Kajagriha, 138 
Wei-to-clii-wang, Yidasi rajah, Of! 
Wei-seng-yuen, Ajatasatru, a king, 
13* 

Wei-tseung-kwan, Veda senapati, 
the first of the generals acting 
under the Four Kings, 73 
Wen - chi - king, LoLanouvaritana 
Sutra, 80 

Wou-yun,the fire Skandha (elements 
of limited existence), 282 
Wou-ming, Avidyu, 2*3 
Wou-teng, Anitya, 200 
Wou-chu, Asaiigha, 140 
Won - hou-tching- ehe-sh wok-king, 
Yimalakirtti Sutra, 130 
Wou-yoou-shu, Asol.a, tree, 131 
Wou-kan, Avitchi (the lowest Hell), 
57 

Wou-tsun-i-puk-sak, Alehayamati 
Bodhisatwa, 392 

Yau-tien-wang, Udayana Elijah, 25' 
Yau-pu-lo-hwa, Utpiila, flower, 45 
Yau-po-lo-ti-yuh, the Utpala Hell, 
63 

Yeou-pi-ni-sha-to, Upanisiita, 2*7 


Y’e-ckeou-to-lo, Yasodara, 350 
Ye-ma, Yama, Heaven, 81 
You -jo, Yajnadatta, a madman of 
Sravasti, 27 

Ycn-muli shan, Karaviha Mountains 
(Jambu wood mountains (Eitel) ), 
45 

Yen-jeh, Tapana, name of a Hell, 
58 

Yih-fuh t’sa, Buddha Kshetra, 102 
Yih leng ka-shan king, Lankavatara 
Sutra, 136 

Yih-koh sien, Ekasriiiga Eishi, 260 
Ying-lin, the Parrot grove, 135 
Yo-clra, a yaksha, a swiftly moving 
demon, 52 

Yu-po i, Upasilui, a female disciple, 
1'G 

Yu po-sah, Upasaka, a lay disciple, 
217 

Yu ka lun. Yoga Sbaster, 71 
Yu-teon-lam fuh, Udalhambha, 98 
Y’u-tan-yu, Uttara, name of a conti- 
nent, 37 

Yue tien, Chandradeva, GS 
Yuh l.ai, Kamaloka, a systems of 
worlds, 51 

Yuli-teou lam-fuh, Ilditka Kama pu- 
tra, a EUlii, 131 

Yung yo-wang, Bala rijah,an Asura, 

51 
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Ahlwardt. — The Druixs of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets, Ennabiga, 

'Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, 'Algama, and Imruolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Geifswald. 8vo. pp. xxx. 
340, sewed. 1870. 12a. 

Alabaster. — The Modern Buddhist : Being the Views of a Siamese 
Minister of State on his own and other Religions. Translated, with Remarks, 
by Henry Alabaster, Interpreter of H.B.M. Consulate-General in Siam, &c. 
Second Edition, considerably improved, and augmented, by a 1 realise on the 
Holy Footprint of Buddha in Siam. [In preparation. 

Alcock. — A Practical Grammar of the Japanese Language. By Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, Resident British Minister at Jeddo. 4to. pp. 61, 
sewed. 18s. 

Alcock. — Pa miliar Dialogues in Japanese, with English and French 

Translations, for the use of Students. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 40, sewed. Paris and London, 1863. os. 

Alger. — The Poetry of the Orient. By William Roux Seville Alger, 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 337. 9a. 

Alif Lallat wa Lailat. — The Arabian Xights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493, 442, 434. Cairo, a.h. 1279 (1862). £2 2s. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
t. Inch makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means, 

Andrews.— A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 
appended an English- Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lokrin Andrews. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £\ 11s. (id. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in 

the East. Constantly for sale by Triibner and Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row, 
London. Contents. — A rabic, Persian, and Turkish Books printed in Egypt.— 
Arabic Books printed in Oudh.— Persian Literature printed in Oudh. — 
Editions of the Koran printed in Oudh.— Arabic Books printed at Bombay. — 

1 Persian Books printed at Bombay. —Arabic Literature printed at Tunis.— 
Arabic Literature printed in Syria. 16mo. pp. 68. Price Is. 

Asher. — On the Study of Modern Languages in General, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo. 
pp. viii.* and 80, cloth. 2s. 

Asiatic Society.— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com- 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single X umbers, 
as follows: — Xos. 1 to 14, 6s. each; Xo. 15, 2 Parts, 4s. each; Xo. 16, 2 Parts, 
4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each; Xo. 18, 6s. These 18 Xuinbers form 
Vols. I. to IX. — Yol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 5s.; Part 3, 5s. — Yol. XI., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2 not published. — Yol. XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Yol. XIII., 
2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XIV., Part 1, 5s. ; Part 2 not published. — Yol. XV., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with Maps, 10s. — Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Yol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16». — Vol. XX., 3 Parts, 4s. each. 
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Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. A'ew Series. Yol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 490. 



from the Chinese by * *«. m, l - a „-uti iuihiu »« 

Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Go^dsmid. — IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq.— V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D. — VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing^ Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.’— VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the AsS> nan Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. — VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N r . van der Tuuk. — IX. Bilingual Readings : Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major-General SirH Rawlin^on, K.C.B., Director R.A.S.— X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a. d., and Notices of the Chalukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. — XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Athaiva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place ot the Colures,’ and the Date dernable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, V.S.— Note on 
the preceding Article. By sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S.— XIII. Pro- 
gress of the Yedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. Bv J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D.— XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
\ arahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskaracharya. By Dr. Bhau Daj'i, Hono- 
r , ar5r r r : ' ie ? lber R XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. Bv H. N. Van 

der Tuuk.— XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 52*2. Price, 16s. 

Contexts. — I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogonv and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. -II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig- and Atharva- Vedas. By J. Muir, 
L*q.— III. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long. — IV. Short account of the Malar Mnnwirrintc Vifil on iriniY tr, 


tiir xxriuuuns oi uie rriest* to tne ottier elates of Indian Society in the Vedic age Bv J. Muir 
Esq.-IA, On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.— X. An attempt to Translate 
Horn the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the ere.it compassionate Kwan 

T v’r P ?! SeS S nSt 10 °1 l ! ands arld 1000 c - ves ’ the Rev - s - Beal > Chaplain Roval Xavv. 
—XI. the Hymns of the Gaupayanas and the Legend of King Asamati. By Proiessor Mix 
Muller, M.A., Honorary Member Roval Asiatic Society. — XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hmcks, U. D„ Honorary Member Royal Asiatic society } 

Yol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516. With Photograph. ‘22s. 

Contexts.— I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H F Talbot 
..*?• Et ' n l® 1 kson the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The poetry- of 
Mohamed L.ibadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. II. E. J. Stanley.-lV. Catalogue of the Ormntal 
KnhJd r oF'e s ' K ™ s ’ s College, Cambridge. By Edward Hcnrv Palmer, B.A. 
Scholar ot St. John s College, Cambridge ; Member of the Roval Asiatic Society* Membre de la 
Societe As.at.qne de Paris -V. Description of the Amravuti Tope in (lumnr ^y L FergUssom 
Remarks on Prof Brockhans’ edition of the Kath.isarit-sagara*, Lambaka IX. 
“vi; , ■ y ,■ 11 • K t ern > Irofe^or of .Sanskrit in the- Umveisitv of Leiden.— VII. The source 

ar a° le n r ?'°r C 5, Essa5r 0n , the Dutl( '' of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” Bv Fitzedward Hall Esq 
ni.He nf C I L i-?fhf n 'i T S v p ? Ie ?!. en , t : F , lirther detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, “On the 
D °L af nithful Hindu Widow, ^ ’’was not indebted to the Vivad.ibhar.giirnava* Bv Fitz- 

5'lLn M R A M s‘ ° f the Book ° f «* Veda By p/ofes'or 

A ‘ b ‘~ IX - Sai * ania n Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, E.mj.—X Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1600 and 1691. By the Hon. HE. J.^Stanler — 

XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H E J Stanlev NTT 

m"d^on ^of H thl 0 B 5 nni n T^^v he H " Tears ° f 

ine rounaation ol the British Indian Empire. Bv Major W. Nassau Lees LL D Ph n vm 

Vol. IY. In Two Parts, pp. 521. 16s. 

Pa C rt f 'lI E -n _ 0 „ C Inmi^. U rT t0 T ards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 

Mohamed Itabadim of AtTagon’.^’yUie Ilm/'H^T^tL’nl 1 *' 1 '’ IV « The l>0<,tr i' °* 
of Nepal. By John Beames” F<?a Rrs v'rnHtrt’iiv^ 11 ey 'T^ ' 0n the Magar Language 
rature 1 ; By idward SacTau, iSb^vf of Parsec Lite- 

from Chinese .Sources Bv Wm s, nations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 

XII. Khudduka Mtha; a PSh Text w, a ',Y IIBM ‘ ConVular Service, China.- 
the Ceylon Civil Service -VIII An FWdeavom 'S ,ch fV“ to * B * »• C - Childers, late of 
of India. By Col. H. Vulc, C B -IX SassMian los.2 d f C Ha! * bl<iuddl n’s Geographical Notices 

v, v-.n. i.v. sassaman Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
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Pants. By E. W. West, Esq.— X. Some Account of the Senby Q Pagoda at Men gun, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandate; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— XI. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H. Kern. -XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Admin^tration of 
Justice in India* ByN- B. E. Baiilie, Esq.— XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baiilie, E~q. — XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pali Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Es>q. 

Vol. V. Part I. pp. 197. 

Contents.— I. Two Jatakas. The original Pali Text, with an English Translation. By V, 
Fausbdll. — II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie. — III. The Brhat Sanhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. — IV. The Pongol Festival in southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.— V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. — VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown. — VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown. — VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.S. — 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sanchi. By the Rev. S. Beal. — X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at ,£9 5s . ; reduced to 
£3 3s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Auctores Sanscrit! Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4 to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 

Axon. — The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essav. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868. 

1. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Ballads on the condition 
of England in Henry VIII. ’s and Edward VI.’s Reigns (including the state of 
the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), on Wolsey and Anne Boleyn. Part I. 
Edited by F. J. Fuumvall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part 2. [/« the Press . 

3. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vo! II. Part 1. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Edited by F. J. Furxivall, M.A. 8vo. 

18.69. 

4. The Roxburghe Ballads. Part 1.. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time/' etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

5. The Roxburghe Ballads. Part 2. 8vo. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition,- revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sinskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne. 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1869. 5s. 
Bartlett. — Dictionary or Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John R. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 524, 
cloth. 1 6s. 
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Beal. — Travels of Fail Htax and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 

from China to India (100 A. n. and ->18 a d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
bv S. Be\l ( B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty a 
Fleet, a Member of the Koval Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimuksha and the Amithaha Sutra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiii. and '210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map, 10s. fid. 

Beal. — The Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By 
S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, etc. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. "With a Hap, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. os. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bnojrnu Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beamfs, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 

8 vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6 Ul. 

Bell. — English Visible Speech foe the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in few Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.U.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. Js. 

Bell. — Visible Speech; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the W nting of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. 15s. 

Bellew. — A Diction aet of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo., 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bkllew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 2 Is. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionary, eor the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. • By Max Muller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6 d. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, doth. 10s. 6d. 

Beurmann.— Vocabulary of the Tigre Language. Written down by 
Moritz von Becrmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
MEiix.of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. Gil. 

Bholanauth ClmndGr. — The Trayels of a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chunder, Member of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India.” Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxy. and 440, viii. and 410. 2D 
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Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of G actum a, the Buddha of the 

Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18s. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph. D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. x x x v i . and 322, cloth. 16s. 

Bleek. — Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6 d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Llphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
Already published. 

1. Panchatantra rv. and y. Edited, with Xotes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4s. 6d. 

2. NXgojibkati'a’s Paribhashendusekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 116. 8s. 6d. 

3. Panchatantra ir. and nr. Edited, with Xotes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 5s. 6 d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Xotes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 6s. 6d. 

5. Kalidasa’s Raghxvamsa. "With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I. -VI. 9s. 

6. KAltoAsa’s HAlatikAgninsitka. Edited, with Xotes, by Shankar 
P. Pandit, M.A. 8s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

Boyce. — A Grammar of the Kaffir Language. — By William B. 

Botes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 8s. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By X. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6 d. 

Brice. — A Romanized Hindustani and English Dictionary. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students bf the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. 8». 

Brinton. — The Myths of the Hew World. A Treatise on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel G. Brinton 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 30S. 10v. 6rf. * 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Orif.ntal Spiritualism. By John P. 

Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Maliomedan Methods 

of Reckoning Time explained with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of .Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc. ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10«. 0d. 
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Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody a yd Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6rf. 

’Buddhaghosha. — Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 
8vo. pp. 378, cloth. 12s. 6 d. 

Burgess. — Stirya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India ; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15s. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. 0. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. 
Cyrus Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D , Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor- 
responding Member of the American Ethnological Society, etc. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 56. 12s. 

Calcutta Review. — The Calcutta Beyiew. Fublisbed Quarterly. 
Price 8s. 6 <1. 

Contents of the October Ncmber.— 1. Indian Legislation since the Mutiny. II. The 

Future Coinage of India. III. Woman. IV. The Nicobar Islands. V. Serpent Woiship. 

VI. Topography of the Mogul Empire in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. VII. Edu- 
cation in Bengal. VIII. Wahhabis in India, No. III. Critical Notices. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwaxe, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Za bantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the liev. Hf.nry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 37S, cloth- Natal, 1866 and 18u7. IGs. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti. I nkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing amoDg the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Re?. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 


Part II.— Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes By the Rev 
Canon CalLaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869.' 4.,. 

Part III. Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes Bv the Rev 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150* sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.-On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. [/„ preparation _ 

Canones Lexicograpbici ; or, Buies to be observed in Editing the Mow 

issf. “S”*;,’.? “rtf* 1 s “'”' - v» 

Carpenter. The Last Lays in England of the D\ta*t 

Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Kve ilfu 
272, cloth. 7s. 6 d. . illustrations. 8vo. pp. 


Carr. — e-o|^er s r*jH3'o^a§'. A Collection of Teittjtt p,»„. 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; to-ether with l PROVERBS, 
printed in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters Bv r t S . ans 'J lt ^ rov erbs 

s “ c ”f ■ 0" *«■ >5. 3 c a 
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Catlin. — O-Ree-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14 s. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2s. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations ox Metaphysics, Polity, and Moeality 
of “ The Old Philosopher” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6 d. 

Chamock. — L trues Patronymiccs ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 vo.. pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6 d. 

Chamock. — Verba Nomix alia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14«. 

Chamock. — The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society of London, on the 1th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6 d. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. First Series. 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
“ Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue,— when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

II. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

HI- » » -i » „ „ „ Hengwrt „ 154. 

IV. „ „ n „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 

V. „ ,, ,, „ „ ,, ,, Corpus ,, Oxford. 

VI. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Petworth „ 

VII. „ ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Lansdowne ,, 851. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series. 

Ox Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spereand Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo- Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 

, on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xvmth centuries. 

Essays on Chaucer ; His Words and Works. Part I. 1 . Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s Etude stir Chaucer , considere comine Imitateur dec Tronrercs 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised’ 
by the Author.— II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre : “For 
by my chilindre it is prime of day ” ( Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — continued. 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller's, Reeve's, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

IX. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Hengwrt 


X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


Cambridge , 
Corpus , 
Petworth , 
Lansdowne , 


These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series. 

English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. The Miller’s, Reeve's, and Cook’s Tales, with an Appendix of the 
Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six parallel Texts. 

Childers. — Khuddaka Patha. A Pali Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is. 6d. 


Childers. — A Pah-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 

and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by R. C. 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. [In preparation. 

ChroniquenE ABOU-DjAFAR-HoHAyniED-BEX-DjAEiR-BEN-YEzrD Tabari. 
Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Vol. I. Svo. pp. 608. Vol. II, 
8vo. pp. ii. and 252, sewed. 7s. 6d. each. ( To be completed in Four Volumes J 

Colenso. — Eiest Steps in Zulu-Kafir : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4s. 6 d. 
Colenso, — Zulu-English Dictionary. By the Right Rev. John W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1861. 15s. 
Colenso. — First Zulu-Kafir Reading Book, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John V. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is. 
Colenso.— -Second Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso. — Fourth Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 8vo. 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso. — Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John VV. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, i860. 4 s. 6d. 

Coleridge. — A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq. Svo. pp. 104, cloth. 


de S. Pedro, 


Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos.— A Lexicon of Modern Gkeek-English and Eng lis h 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 

Parti. Modern Greek- English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12s. 

Part II. English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 15 s .' 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsane 
^ Alexanoer Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). W uh thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870 28s 

Cunningham. An Essay on the Akian Order of Architecture, as 
exhibited m the Temples of Kashmere. By Captain (now Major-General) 
PHto 18* INGHA ”' 8V °' «'■ 8fi ’ c,oth ’ seventeen large folding 
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Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. 21 a. 

Delepierre. — Bette Axalytique des Outrages Ecrits ex Centoxs, 

depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix lSme Siecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. 
Small 4to. pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. 30s. 

Delepierre. — Essai Historique ec Bibliographique sur les Bebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3a. 6d. 

Dennys. — China and Japax. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Y eddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £i 2a. 


Digest of Hindu Law, from the Beplies of the Shastris in the several 
Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg Biihler. Yol. I. 8vo. cloth. 
£3 3a. Yol. II. 8vo. pp. v. 118, cloth. 12a. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kaeir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21a. ... ' 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5a. 

Doolittle. — Ax Exglish axd Chixese Dictioxary. By the Bev. 
Justus Doolittle, China. [In the Press. 

Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early Exglish Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 


2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furxivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4a. 

3. Ane Compexdious axd Breue Tractate coxcerxyng ye Office 

and Dewtie of Kyxgis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d. j Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.,D.C..L. 4a. ' 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10a. 

5. Of the Oethographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue • 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4a. v 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique US. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A. 8a. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Son-r, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. 8a. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7 s . 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Axnotacions and Corrections or 
some Imperfections of Impressiones of Chaucer's Worses, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.d.), by Henry II. Whp.atley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6 d. 

11. The Monarch!:, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, hy Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seixte Marherete, }n: Metden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 


14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. 6 d . 

15. Political, Religious, and Loye Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. '6d. 

16. A Tretice in English hreuely drawe out of }> book of Quintis 

essencija in Latyn, ( Hermys )> piophete and king of Egipt after f flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 

• By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 


18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockatxe, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6 d. 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History or King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 


22. The Romans or Partenay-, or Lusignex. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayexbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853 by F J 
Furnivall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacioxs or Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkinuton 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. b 


26. Efxtgtotjs Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A. D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. ' 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Petek Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28. The Vision op William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the XVohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from 1ISS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series. Part I. 7s. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4s. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s A B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Ly til Boke The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, XVynkjn de Worde’s Bokeof Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, XI. A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landrt, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian XiS. 1764, by Thomas 
W right, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Ro«siter. 8s. 

34. Old English Homihes and Homieeiic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, aud Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard XIorris. First Series. Part 2. Ss. 

35. Sir David Lvndesat’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William XIeldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleiscbe and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauld Lyniiesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Arraes. With the Testament of the said Williame Xlel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndcsay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Earlt History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennif, Esq. PartHI. 1869.12s. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Cbarteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 4s. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plow .man, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text: or Text b! 
Edited from XIS. Laud Xlisc. 581, collated with XIS. Rawl. Poet. 38, XIS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, XIS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, XI. A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10%. Hit. 

39. The “ Gent Htstokiale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Gf.o. A. Pantox and David Donaldson’ 
Parti. 10s. 64. 
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Early English English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre ; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmjx Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 21*. 

41. The Minob Poems op William Laudeb, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. Bernardus de Cura rei I’amtuaris, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 25. 

43. Batis Bating, and other Moral and Beligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 
Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper, 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Bomance oe William oe Palerne (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative' Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 3*28. £l 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvnth, andxvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10$. 

3. Caxton’s Book or Cuktesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
yall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane ; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique M S. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 


5. 

6 . 


Chaucer s Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolatione 
Philosophif,.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12s. 1 

The Romance of the Cheyelebe Assigne. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 

ay" 38 3s’. y HENRV H ‘ GlBB8 ’ E, *> M - A ‘ 8t ° SCWed - PP' 
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Early English Text Society's Publications — contimied. 

7. On Eakly English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc , etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xm th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, By Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funeral], etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. W T ith Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. Svo. 13s. 

9. The Fraternitye of Yacabondes, By John Awdeley (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas H arman, EsauiERE. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

10. The Fyrst Poke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made By 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendyous Regyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M. A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noBle Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti. 8vo. 12s. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3s. 6d, Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thokpe. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6 d. 
Edkins.— China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Ed kins. [i)j the press. 

Eger and Grime ; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Boxhurghe style, pp. 64. Price 1 0s. 6(7. 

Eitel. — Handbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the 
Rev. E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224. 
cloth, 18s. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. I. and II. With a 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, x. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 
Vol. ill. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 21s. 
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Elliot. — Memoir^ ox tiif. History, Folk-Lore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hi-xry M. Elliot, K.O.B. , of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arrangtd, by John Beyme*, 
M.lt. A.S , Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In *2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 390, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36*. 

Ellis. — The Asiatic Affinities of tiie Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of u Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of tiie English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 
Etherington. — The Student’s Grammar of the Hindi Language. 
By the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Crown 8vo. pp. xii. 2*20. 
xlviii. cloth. 1870. 10*. 6 d. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President of the Society ; George Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Vol. I., No. 1. April, 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed. 3*. 

Con t t sts.— Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet (Illustrated.) By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The Westerly Drifting of Nouiads. By H. H. Ho worth.— On the Lion 
Shilling. By Hyde Clarke.— Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. Edwards.— On a Bronze 
Spear from 'Lough Gur, Limerick (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox.— On Chinese Charms. 
By W. H. Black. — Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde Clarke.— On Stone Im- 
plements from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — Cromlechs and Megalithic 
Structures. By II. M. Westropp.— Rt marks on Mr. Westropp’s Paper. By Colonel A. Lane 
Fox.— Stone Implements ft om San Jose. By A. Steffens. -On Child-bearing in Australia and 
New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D. — On a Pseudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, Australia. 
By Achcson. — The Cave Cannibals of .south Africa. By Layland. — Reviews : Wallace’s 
Malay Archipelago (with illustrations); Fryer’s Hill Tribes of India (with an illustration); 
Reliquite Aquitanicoe, etc —Method oi Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame (with 
an illustration). By J. II. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

Yol. I., No. 2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 3*. 

Contents.— Ordinary Meeting, March 9, I860 (held at the Museum of Practical Geology), 
Professor Huxley, F K.S., President, in the Chair. Opening Address of the President.— On 
the Characteristics of the population of Central and South India (Illustrated). By Sir Walter 
Elliot. — Oo the Races of India as traced in existing Tribes and Castes (With a Map). 
By G. Campbell, E>q.— Remarks by Mr. James Fenrusson,— Remarks by Mr. Walter Dendy. 
— Ordinal y Meeting, January 23rd, I860. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchas. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling. — On Pre- 
historic Archeology of India f Illustrated). By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A., etc.— Appendix 1. Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. By J. 
Bubmgton, E^q. (Read before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th, 1820. Published 
in Volume III. of the Society’s Transaction"). — Appendix II, Extract from a letter from Captain, 
now Colonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katangrich, April 12th, 1832.— On some of the Mountain 
Tribes of the North Western frontier of India. By Major Fosbery, V.C —On Permanence of 
type in the Human Race. By Sir William Denison.— Notes and Reviews.— Ethnological Notes 
and Queries. — Notices of Ethnology. 

Vol. I., No. 3. October, 1869. pp. 137, sewed. 3s. 

Contents. — On the Excavation of a large raised Stone Circle or Barrow, near the 
Village of Wurrecgaon, one mile from the military station of Kamptce, Central Provinces 
of India (Illustrated). By Major George Godfrey Pearse, Royal Artillery. — Remarks by 
Dr. Hooker on Dr. Campbell’s paper. — North-Amcncan Ethnology: Addrees of the Presi- 
dent.— On the Native Races of New Mexico (Illustrated). By Dr. A. W. Bell.— On the 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanche*. By Morton C. Fishpr.— The North-American Indians : a 
Sketch of some of the hostile Tribes; together with a brief account of General Sheridan’s 
Lampaurn of 1868 against the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, anti Comanche Indians. By 
w aUdnl "iackmore. — Notes and Reviews : The Ethnological Essays of William Ewart Gladstone. 
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Juventus Mundi, the Gods and Men of the Homeric Ape. By the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. (The Review by Hyde Clarke, E&q.)— Notes and Queries.— Classification Committee. 

Yol. I.. No. 4. January, 1870. pp. 98, sewed. 3 s. 

Contents. On New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology : On the Social Life of the ancient 

Inhabitants of New Zealand, and on the national character it was likely to term. By Sir 
George Grey, K C.B.— Notes on the Maones of New Zealand and some Melanesians of the 
south-west Pacific. By the Bn*hop of \\ ellington.— Observations on the Inhabitants and Anti- 
quities of Easter Island. By J. L. Palmer.— On the westerly dnfting of Nomades trom the 
fifth to the nineteenth century. Part II. The Seljuk-, Ghazdevides etc. By II. H. Ho worth, 
Esq —Settle Cave Exploration.— Index.— Contents.— Report of the Council.— List of bellows. 

Vol. II., No. 1. April, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 96. 3s. 

Contents On the Propo«ed Exploration of Stonehenge by a Committee of the British 
Association. By Col. A. Lane Fox.— On the Chinese Race, their Languaee, Government, Social 
Institutions, and Religion. By C. T. Gardner. Appendix I. : On Chinese Mythological and Legen- 
dary Histoiy II. : On Chinese Time.— Discussion.— On the Races and Languages of Dardntan. 
By Dr. G. W. Leitner.— Discussion. — Extract from a Communication by Munphool, Pundit to 
the Political Department, India Office, on the Relations between Gilgit. r hitral, and Kashmir.— 
On Quartzite Implements from the Cape of Good Hope. By Sir G. Grey. — Discus>ion.- Note 
on a supposed Stone Implement from County Wicklow, Ireland. Bt F. Atcheson.— Note 
on the Stature of American Indians of the Chipew\an Tribe. By Major-General Lefroy— 
Report on the Present State and Condition of Pre-hi'-tonc Remains in the Channel Islands. By 
Lieut. S. P |01iver. — Appendix: The Opening and Restoration of the Cromlech of Le Couperon. — 
Di.-cussion — Description and Remarks upon an Ancient f'ahatia from China, which has been 
supposed to be that of Confucius, By George Busk.— Discu-=ion.— On the Westerly Dnfting of 
Nomades, from the 5th to the 19th Century. Part III. The Comans and Petchenegs. By H. H. 
Howorth. — Review. — Notes and Queries. — Illustrated. 

Yol. II., No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 95. 3s. 

Contents On the Kitai and Kara-Kitai. By Dr. G. Oppert.— Discussion.— Note on the Use 
of the New Zealand Mere. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— On Certain Pre-historic Remains dis- 
covered in New Zealand, and on the Nature of the Deposits in which they occurred. By Dr. 
Julius Haast. — Discussion.— On the Ongin of the Tasmanians, geologically considered. By 
James Bonwick. — Discussion.— On a Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology. By H. H. 
Howorth. — Notes on the Nicobar Islanders. By G. M. Atkinson. — On the Discovery of Flint 
and Chert under a Submerged Forest in West Somerset. By W. Bovd Dawkins. — Discussion, — 
Remarks by Dr. A. Campbell, introductory to the Rev. R. J. Maplcton’s Report.— Report on 
Pre-historic Remains m the Neighbourhood of the Cnnan Canal, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. 
Mapleton. — Discussion —Supplementary Remarks to a Note on an Ancient Chinese Calva. By 
George Bu^k.— On Discoveries in Recent Deposits in Yorkshire. By C. Monkman. — Discussion. 
—On the Natives of Naga, in Luzon, Philippine Inlands —By Dr. Jagor.— On the Koords. By 
Major F. Millinger.— On the Westerly Drifting of Nomades, from the 5th to the 19th Century. 
Part IY. The Circassians and White Kazars. By H. H. Howorth.— Notes and Queries. — 
Illustrated. 

Yol. II., No. 3. October, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 176. 3s. 

Contents : — On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. By David Forbes. Appendix : 
A. Table of Detailed Mea-urements of Aymara Indians. B. Substances used as Medicines by 
the Aymara Indians, and their Names for Diseases. C. Vocabulary of Aymara Words— Discus- 
sion. — On the Opening of Two Cairns near Bangor, North Wales. By Colonel A. Lane Fox. — 
Discussion.— On the Earliest Pha-es of Civilization. By Hodder M.’ Westropp.— On Current 
British Mythology and Oral Traditions. By J. F. Campbell.— Note on a Ci't with Engraved 
Stones on the Poltalloch Estate, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. Mapleton.— Discussion— On the 
Tribal System and Land Tenure in Ireland under the Brehon Laws. By Hodder M. Westropp. 
— Discussion.— On the Danish Element in the Population of Cleveland, Yorkshire. By the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson.— Discussion.— Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21 s. 

Fnmivall. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fcrnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Gesenins’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 1 7th Edition. By 
Dr. T. J. Conant. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. 20s. 

Gesenins’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 36s. 
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God. — Book of God. Bv ©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. ] 2s. 6d. — Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp 752. 14 — 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 1G$. 


God. — The Name of God in 405 Languages. 'tertiary e«f. 32mo. 

pp. 64, sewed. 2d. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Goldstucker. — A Compendious Sanskrit-English Dictionary, for the 

Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Theodor Goldstucker. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [In preparation. 

Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kal pa- Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarih-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. 12 s. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Deference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The “ Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
ot the most important ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amhanc. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bugfs, 

Burmese. 

Canarese (or Carnataca). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cu/ic. 

Cyrillic (orOld Slavonic) . 


Czechian(or Bohemian) 
Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 

Greek (Archaic). 

Gujei iti(orGuzzera' 

llu-iatic. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 
Hebrew (Rabbinical). 


ALPH ABFTICAL INDEX. 


Hebrew (current hand) 
Hebrew (Judaeo-Ger- 
Hunganan. [man), 
Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 


Palmyreman. 

Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 


. Polish. 

Pushto (or Afghan). 

. Romaic (Modern Greek) 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old). 

Sorbian (or Wen dish). 
Swedish. 


Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

Wendish (or Sorbian). 
Zend. 


Grey.— Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lclogt, as ^presenled ia the Library of IIU Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.O.B , Her Majesty s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

\ni t Part South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 7s. 6 d. 

-Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2*. 

' - ). 24. Is. ; 

v. and 44. Is. Gd. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. ir. 
Vol. II. 


Part 2.- 

T>--» 


ln . tW n . Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compria- 

others 8™ ^12 ° f Ncngone > Lifu > Aneitum, Tana, and 


Vol. II. Part 3.- 
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Grey. — M aori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. Svo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 

Green. — S hakespeare axc the Ehbleh-"Writees : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium Svo. £l 11s. 6d ; large 
imperial 8vo. £2 12a. 6d. 1870. 

Griffith. — Scenes prom the Bamayana, Meghadfta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Gbletith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244?, cloth. 6s. 

Contents. — Preface— Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir apparent — 

Manthara’s Guile — Dasaratha’s Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 

l,ove— Farewell!— The Hermit’s Son — The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita — 

Rama’s Despair — The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove — True Glory — 

Feed the Poor — The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith.. — The RAmAyan of Yalmiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., 
containing Books I. and II. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

Grout. — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8to. pp. Hi. and 432, cloth. 2 Is. 

Hang. — Essays on the Sacred Language, 'Writings, and Religion op 
the Parsees. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. [ Out of print. 

Haug. — A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Haug. — Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. Svo. pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Haug. — The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Big Yeda : containing the 
EarUest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vc’..- 1. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, ppt-312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £3 3s. 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshexgji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. las. 

Haug. — A n Old Pahlavi-Pazaxd Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Haug, Pb.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 

Haug. — Essay on the Pahlavi Language. By Martin Haug, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the Pahlavi- 
Pazavd Glossary, edited by Destur Hoshangji and M. Haug.) 8to. 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. 3s. 6 d. 
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Hang. — The Religion oe the Zoroastrians, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. 8vo. \_In preparation. 

Heaviside. — Americas' Antiquities; or, the New World the Old, and 

the Old World the Mew. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6/1. 

Hepburn.— A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. 51. 5s. 

Hemisz. — A Gulde to Conversation in the English and Ghlnese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8 vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6 d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hineks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Bev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Yallabhacharyas in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12$. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 

Hoffmann. — A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoffmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Boyal Academy of Sciences, etc-, etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8?o. pp. viii. 352, 
sewed. 12s. Gd. 

Historia y fundacion de la Ciudad de Tlaxcala, y sus cuatro cave- 

ceras. Sacada por Francisco de Loaiza de lengua Castellana a esta Mexicana. 
Aiio de 1718. Con una Traduccion Castellana, publicadopor S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photographic Plates. [In preparation. 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Ceee Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s- 6 d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages or India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Ikhwanu-s Safa. — IhkwXnu-s Safa ; or, Brothers of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Inman.— Ancient Eaiths Embodied in Ancient Times; or, an 
attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1. and 1028, cloth, illustrated with numerous 
plates and woodcuts. £3. 

I n ma n . — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. (Loudon), Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xvi. 68, stiff covers, with numerous 
Illustrations. 1870. 5s. 

Jaeschke. — A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaeschke, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6<i. 
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Jaeschke. — Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, each word 

being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jaeschke, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 5s. 

Z Julien. — S ystaye jSotttelle de la L angle Chxxoise. 

Vol. I. — Fondee sur la position des mots, suivie de deux traites sur les particules 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, (Tune table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
legendes et d’apologues traduits mot a mot. 8vo. sewed. 18b‘9. 20s. 

Yol. II. — Fondbe sur la position des mots confirmee par 1* analyse cFun texte ancien, 
suivie d'un petit Dictionnaire du Homan des Deux Cousines, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques traduits mot a mot, par M. Stanislas Julien, de l’lnstitut. 8vo. 
pp. 436, sewed. 1870. 20s. 

Justi. — Handbuch deb, Zendsprache, yon Ferdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Grahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2 s lid. 

Kalidasa. — Raghuvansa. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Baxerjea, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; M ember of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort-William; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 4s. 6 d. 

Kern. — The Behat-SanhitL ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. 8vo. pp. 50, stitched. 
Part 1. 2a. [ \Y ill be completed m Xine Parte. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din. A new edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M. R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhom. —A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorx, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha and ms Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6 d. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. 7s. 6d. 

The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the book, is extremely tasteful, and the 

characters, although small, read very easily. As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable 

to any other, and its price puts it within the reach of every Oriental scholar. It is now first 

imported from India. 

Laghu Kanmudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp.xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £] Us. 6d. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society, in seven vols. Vol. I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. — Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. — Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo- King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2s. — Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2 s. 
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Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “ The Chinese Classics/' with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 105. 6d. 

Leigh. — The Beligion or the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

Leitner. — The Baces and Languages of Dardistan. By G. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [In the Tress. 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By 

Charles G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. Is. 

Leland.— Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By 

Charles G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 3s. 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. 

Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By 

Charles G. -Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Square, pp. 80, 
sewed. 1870. Is. 

Leland. — Breitmann Ballads. Four Series complete. Contents : — 

Hans Breitmann's Party. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. Hans Breitmann as 
a Politician. Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. Br Charles 
G. Leland. With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, pp. 300, cloth. 
1870. 4s. 6 d. 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six Hew Ballads, with a 
Glossary. Square, sewed, pp. 72. Is. 

Lesley. — Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Liherien hag Avielen ; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 

Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the Bhehonec of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into Bkeizounec (commonly called Breton and Armorican); a Version into 
Welsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Version Gaelic 
or Manx or Cernaweg ; with Illustrative Articles by Christoll Terrien and 
Charles Making Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong 4to. pp. 156, sewed, os. 

Lobseheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I. R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8s. 


Lobscheid. Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
‘ h< ;, „ l Uv - W - Lo <**chfid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 

G.M.I.K.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V, &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 800. 

• j the Ppess 

Ludewig (Hermann E.)— The Literature of American Aboriginal 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wit. W. Turner 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig s Preface, pp y.— vui. ; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.— xii. ; Biograpbica 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xni.— xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices 

e by List of Contents - Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
r u Professor Turner’s Addttions, with those of the Editor to the same, 

Frrat ! /' ‘-/v : Q rar fr ', PP ' 21 °- 246 1 In dex, pp. 247-256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 2o7, 2o8. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10». 6 d. 
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Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor GoLDSTjicKER. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipulus Vocabulortun ; A Bhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of thk 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

Markham.— Quichu a Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £l. Is. 

Marsden. — Humismata Orientalia Illustrata. The Plates of the 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F. K.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £1 11s. 6 d. 

Mason. — Burmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 

the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. Svo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, I860. 30s. 

Mathurdprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
prasada Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick. Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. *21, sewed. 18(i9. Is. 6d. 

Medhurst, — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

fcom the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 105. 6tf. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21 5 . 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo. f pp. x, 461, cloth. 21s, 
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Merx. — G rammatics Syriaca, quam post opus Hoffmanni refecit 
Adalbertus Merx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in Univ. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 
Particula I. Royal 8vo. pp. 136, sewed. 7$. 

Particula II. Royal 8vo. pp. 137-388, sewed. 10$. 6d. 

Moffat. — The Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Preliminary 

Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3$. 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of tbe Historical Manuscripts 

in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2$. 6d. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary op the Chinese Language. By the Eev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Yol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Mnhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Isliak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 
felu. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6 d. Each part sold separately. 
The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Tests, on the Origin and History of tbe 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. 


A ol. II. A New Edition is in •preparation . 

Vol. III. The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. IA . Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Svo. pp. xii. 410, cloth. 1863. 15s. 

A ol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. np. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 21s. & IF ’ 

Muller (Max). — T he Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. In 8 vols. Volume I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12s. 6 d. 

Muller (Max).— A New Edition of the Hymns of the Big- Veda in 
the Sanhita Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Based upon the 
Editio pnneeps of Max Muller. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages, r In preparation. 
“Theabine New Edition of the Sanhita Text of tho ■»;«• ' . e 

S&yana, will contain foot-notes of the names of the Authors 2f 6 * Comn J® nt ^ of 

comprised in about fifty large 8vo. sheets, and will be carefullv a * etre8 / be 

F. Max Muller. The price to subscnbers Wore pub^ and revis f* F ™. f - 

cation the price will be 36$. per copy. puoncation will be 24$. per copy. After pubU- 
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Muller (Max). — Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Mulled, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

Naphegyi. — The Album: of Language, illustrated by the Lord's Prayer 

in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., Member of the “ Sociedad Geogr&.fica 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales” of Texoco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 10s. 

Contents. — Preface (pp. 2). — Introduction. — Observations on the Origin of Language (pp. 12), 
— Authors of Collections of the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 8). — Families of Language (pp. 13). — Alpha- 
bets (pp. 25). The Lord’s Prayer in the following languages (each accompanied by a trans- 
literation into Roman characters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
printed in the original characters. 

A. Aryan Family. — 1. Sanskrit. 2. Bengalee. 3. Moltanee. 4. Hindoostanee. 5. Gipsy. 
6. Greek. 7. Modern Greek. 8. Latin. 9. Italian. 10. French. 11. Spanish. 12. Portuguese. 
13. Celtic. 14. Welsh. 15. Cornish. 16. Irish. 17. Gothic. 18. Anglo-Saxon. 19. Old 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon. 20. English (4 varieties). 21. German (4 varieties). 22. Dutch. 23. 
Runic. 24. Wallachian. 25. Icelandic. 26. Danish. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedish. 29 
Lithuanian. 30. Old Prussian. 31. Servian. 32. Sclavonic. 33. Polavian. 34. Bohemian. 
35. Polish. 36. Russian. 37. Bulgaric. 38. Armenian. 39. Armenian-Turkish. 40. Albanian. 
41. Persian. 

B. Semitic Family.— 1. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. 3. Samaritan. 4. Syriac. 5. Syro-Chaldaeic. 
6. Carshun. 7. Arabic. 8. iEthiopic. 8. Amharic. 

C. Turanian Family.— 1. Turkish. 2. Hungarian. 3. Finnish. 4. Estonian. 5. Lap- 
poman. 6. Laplandic (Dialect of Uma-Lappmark) . 7. Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. 
10 . Maori (New Zealandic). 11. Malay. 12. Ceylonese. 13. Moorish. 14. Coptic. 15. Berber. 

Hottentot. 17. Susuic. 18. Burmese. 19. Siamese. 20. Mongolian. 21. Chinese 
22. Kahnuk. 23. Cashmere. 

IX American Family. — 1. Cherokee. 2. Delawar. 3. Micmac. 4. Totonac. 5. Othomi 
J* SSf?' kolusic. 8 - Greenland. 9. Mexican. 10. Mistekic. 11. Mayu. 12. Brazilian. 
13. Chiquitic. 14. Amaric. 

Nayler. — Commonsense Observations ox the Existence of Rules (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding The English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities' 
whether Dictionary - Compilers, Grammar - Makers, or Spelling-Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed by a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
ciation made Easy ; accompanied with Lists, containing -everal thousands of 
words, for the speedy eradication of blemishes ; also an Essay on the Pronun- 
ciation of Proper Names. The work submitted with all its imperfections, 
as fearlessly, as respectfully, to the Judgment of every Male and Female 
Teacher of the Language, in Schools, Colleges, and Universities, and to all 
Ladies and Gentlemen individually. By B. S. Nayler, accredited Elocutionist 
to the most celebrated Literary Societies in London. 8vo. pp. iv. 148, boarus. 
1869. 5s. 

Newman.-— A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By P. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 1 

Newman. — The Text of The I g wine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London, 8vo. pp. xvi, and 54, sewed, 2s. 

Newman. — O rthoepy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. Svo.pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Is! 
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Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6 A. 


Oriental Text Society. — {The Publications of the Oriental Text Society.) 

1. Theophania; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof.S. Lee. 8vo. 1842.15s. 

2. Athanasius’s Ef.stal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. \V. Cureton. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

3. Shahrastani : Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30s. 

4. Umdat Akidat Aitl al Sunnat wa al TAMaaT; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5. History of the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. R. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1S47. 10s. 6cl. 

6. SamaVeda. Edited in SanskritbyRev. G. Stevenson. 8vo.1843. 12*. 

7 . Dasa Kumara Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 1846. £\ 4s. 

8. Maha Visa Charita, or a History of Rama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Trituen. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

9. Mazhzan iil Asrab : The Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10s. 6ff. 

10. Salaman-u-TTbsal ; A Romance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

11. Mirkhond’s History of the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W. II. Morley. 8vo. 1850. 12s. 

12. Tuhfat-ul-Ahrar ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Osburn. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Haps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 


Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. ]2s.' 

Paild-Numah. — The Pane -Nam ah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 

Adahbad Maraspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi bv Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev Sh»r,„ri; 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6 d. abapurji 


Pandit. — A Pandit’s Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Transt* 
tion of the “Big- Veda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

PateH-CowASjFF Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews Greeks HinHof 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. Bv Cowasjfr \ r . d6 ’ 
Patell. 4to.pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. * Lowasje * Sorabjee 
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Pauthjer. — Le Litre de Marco Polo, Citoyen de Venise, Conselller 

Prive et Commissaire Imperial de Khoubilai- Khaan. Redige' en franqais sous 
sa dictee en 1298 par Rusticieu de Pise ; Publie pour la premiere fois d’apres 
trois manuscrits inedits de la Bibliotheque i mperiale de Paris, presentant la 
redaction primitive dn Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-meme et donnee par iui, 
en 1307, a Thiebault de Cepoy, accompagnee des Variantes, de l’Explication 
des mots hors d’usage, et de commentaires geographiques et historiques, tires 
des ecrivains orientaux, principalement Chinois, avec une Carte generate de 1’ Asie 
par M. G. Pauthier. Two vols. roy. Svo. pp. clvi. 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £1 8s. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts — Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on "Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pemy. — Dictionnaire Franqais-Latin-Chinois de la Langue Manda- 
rine Parlee. Par Paul Perny. M.A., de la Congregation des Missions 
Etrangeres. 4to. pp. viii. 459, sewed. £2 2s. 

Pemy. — Gramm aire Pratique de la Langue Mandarine Parlee. 
Par Paul Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 

[in the Press. 

Pemy. — Proverbes Chinois, Recueillis et mis en ordre. Par Paul 
Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 12mo. pp. iv. 135. 
3#. 

Perrin. — English-Zulu Dictionary. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5s. 

Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a New English 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6 d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough” 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6 d. 

Praknta-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bbamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and. the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14s. 

Pnaulx. — Questiones Mosaic.® ; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beauvoir Pkiaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Raja-Niti. — A Collection of Hindu Apologues, in the Braj Bhdsha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary, By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 21s. 
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Bam Eaz. — Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, 

Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £l 11*. 6d. , reduced (for a short time) to 12s. 
Bask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of tbe Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 1 8 mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 

Babylonia and Assy'RIa, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2*. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, CB. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1*. 

Renan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 

Nabathjean Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de l’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3 s. 6d. 

Bevue Celtique. — The Beyue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 

Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, £\ per annum. 

Bidley- — Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turrubul. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30s. 

Big -Veda. — A New Edition of the Hymns of the Rig-Yeda in the 

Sanhita Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Muller. Large Svo. of about 800 pages. See also 
under Max Muller. [In preparation. 


Rig-V eda^Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry, the Rtg-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul’s College ; Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. In 8 vols. Yol. I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 
264. 12s. 6 d. 

Rig-V eda-Sanhita (The): The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. 
Translated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Soul’s College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the 
Storm-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6rf. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedwakd Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth 
pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. ’ ’ ’ 

Big-veda Sanhita.— A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. ’ Translated 
from the Onginal Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman W.lson, M.A., 
F.R.S. etc Edited by E B. Cowell, M.A, Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo„ pp. 214, cloth. 14s 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. >. and VI. in the Pres,. 
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Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana (The). With the Commentary of Sayana. 
Edited, with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Bukjsell, M.R.A.S., 
Madras Civil Service. In 1 voi. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
life of our Language. By M. Schele de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10s. 6 d. 

Schemeil. — El Mubtaker ; or, Eirst Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception nnto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious W orship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “ Route Boot of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintweit’s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia." With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £i. 

Schlottmann.—' The Monument of a Victory of Mesha, King of the 
Moabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Archaeology by Dr. Konstantin 
Schlottmann, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. [/« the Press. 

Shapmji Edalji. — A Grammar of the Gujarati Language. By 
Shapurji Edalj£. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By Shapurji 
EdalH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 

Sherring — The Sacred CriY of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21». 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
China. [ /., the Press. 

Smith. — A Handbook of Chinese Materia Medica. By F. Porter 
Smith. In 4to. [/« the Press. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2». 

Sophocles. — Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. 6 d. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.o. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1183 
cloth. 1870. £2 Ss. ’ 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xmth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. 

[In preparation. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 
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Syed Ahmed. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30«. 

Contents. — Preface and Introduction. — Essay on the Historical Geography of Arabia. — Essay 
on the Manners and Customs of the Pre-Islamic Arabians. — Essay on the various Religions of 
the Pre-Islamic Arabs, therein it is inquired to which of them Islam bears the closest resem- 
blance, and whether by such affinity I-dam is proved to be of Divine Origin or “ A Cunningly 
Devised Fable.’* — Essay on the question Whether Islam has been Beneficial or Injurious to 
Human Society in general, and to the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations.— Essay on the 
Mohammedan Theological Literature. — Essay on the Mohammedan Traditions. — Essay on the 
Holy Koran. — Essay on the Hiatoiy of the Holy Mecca, including an account of the distinguished 
part enacted in connexion therewith by the Anceators of Mohammed — Essay on the Pedigree 
of Mohammed.— Essay on the Prophecies respecting Mohammed, as contained in both the Old 
and the New Testament.— Essay on Skakbi.tadar and Met aj, that is, the splitting (open) of the 
Chest of Mohammed; and his Night Journey.— Essay on the Birth and Childhood of Mohammed. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Wokde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frf derick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. ID. 6<L 

The Vision of William concerning- Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langland (about 1361-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Vernon Text ; Text A. 7s. Sd. 


Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Bubek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hajiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7s. 6 d. 


Thomas. — The Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Df.hli, a.d. 11 93-1 -554. 

Chiefly re-written, amplified, and enriched with New Specimens from the Collec- 
tions of Mr. E. C. Bayley, the late Colonel Stacey, Mr. C. Creeling, and of Col. 
S. C. Guthrie. By Edward Thomas. In one vol. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. J In February. 

Thomas. — Essays on Indian Antiquities : following up the Discoveries 

of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations into the History, 
Palaeography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edward Thomas, late 
of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. In •«’ vols. 8vo„ profusely 
illustrated. [/„ preparation. 


Thomas.— The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1369. One vol. 8vo. boards, pp. viii. and 


Thonissen. Etudes sur L Hjstoire nu Droit Criminel des Peltles 

Anciens (Inde Brahmanique, E'gypte, Judfie), par J. J. Thomson, Professeur 
a 1 Umversite Cathohque de Louvain, Membre de l’Academie Royale de Bel- 
gique. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed. 1869. 12s. 


Th0 r Pe ;“rni ,I ’ L t 0MA ’ f rARn '? 1 Axglk ™ J ' vi Saxonici. A Collection of 
fw Iff woii S ;vf r T he relgQ Kms - fEt| ielberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
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Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. Is. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the !Namaqua-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6s. 

Van der Tnuk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
B y H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tuuk. — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. Svo.,pp.52. 2 s.6d m 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hall. In 6 vols. Svo. Yol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 348; Vol. III. 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346 cloth; VoL V. cloth. Price 10s. 6 d. each. 

[ Vol. VI. in preparation. 

Wade. — Yu-Yen Tzij-Erh Cm. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. XX. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. — "VT ex-Chiem Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £1 16s. 

Wake. — Chapters os Mas. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown Svo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6 d. 

Watson. — Index to the Native asd Sciestific Names of Isdias asd 
other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. £1 1 lx. Gt(. 

Watts. — Ess ats os Language asd Literature. By Thomas Watts, 
late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

Webster. — As Istroductort Essay to the Sciesce of Comparative 
Theology ; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edward 
Webster, of Ealing, Middlesex. Read in au abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of the Esglish Lasguage. By Hens- 
sleigh Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's College. Cambridge. Vol. J. 
(A to D) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, cloth, 14s. ; Vol. II. (E to Pj Svo. pp. 578* 
cloth, 14s.; Vol. III., Part I. (Q to Sy), Svo. pp. 366, 10s. 6 d.; Vol. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5s. (id. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 4s. 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
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were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great lesearch, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.”— Spectator. 


Wedgwood. — Os the ORiorx of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ* s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3$. Qd. 


Wekey. — A Grammar of the Huxgariak Language, with appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
Sigismxjnd Wekey, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 150, 
sewed. 4s. 6d. 

Wheeler. — The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
TaLboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
** The Geography of Herodotus,’* etc. etc. Vol. I., The Vedic Period and the 
Maha Bharata. 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxv. and 576. 18$. 

Vol. II., The Ram ay ana and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. and 
680, with 2 Maps. 21s. 

Whitney. — Atharva Veda PRiTiqi.KHYA ; or, Caunakiya Caturadhya- 
yika (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12s. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Second Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10s. 6 d. 

Wilkins. — The Bhagavat-Geeta ; or, Dialogues of Kreeshna and 
Arjoon. Translated by Chas. Wilkins. A faithful reprint of the now very 
scarce Original London Edition of 1785, made at the Bradsheet Press, New 
York. In one yoI. 8vo. Beautifully printed with old face type on laid paper. 
261 copies were produced of this edition, of which only a few now remain. 12». 

Williams. — First Lessons in the Maori Language, with a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B. A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862. 10s. 

Williams. — Lexicon Corn tx-B hit annicum. A Dictionary of the 

Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armoric, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Parish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydycroesan, Denbighshire. Sewed. 3 parts, 
_ pp. 400. £2 5s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1855. £3 3s. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., F.B.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andofthe Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vols I. and II. Also, under this title, Essays and Lectures 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. 
and 399, vi. and 416. 2lj. 


Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., F.B.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols 111, IV. and V. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 

In a Ur Iofi C I e aan d Edited b >' Dr ‘ Rsinhold Rost. 3 vols. Svo. 
pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36$. 
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Wilson. — Works of the Late Horace Hayman Wilson. Vols. VI. 
VII. VIII, IX. and X. Also, under the title of the Vishnu Pur&n&, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and 
Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Fitz£dw\rd Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 344-; 344; 346, cloth. 2/. 12s. 6c/. \Yol. VI. in the press* 

Wilson. — Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A.,F.R.S. 
Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo. [. Nearly ready . 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.— Preface — Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
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